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Tiik  realm  of  an  idea  may  often  be  defined  by  geometrical 
If  from  Rome,  i  tare,  two  linei  be  drawn,  on 

which    J>;i  twaril,  anil    tnUrhea  it  i<- 

shore  of  the  Bosphorna,  the  other  westward,  and  pMait5«a 

es  the  I'vri'iiirs.  in  .11 1  \-  all  those  Mediterra-  fi!!fJ),fl^Un 

,  .  .  inlty. 

aean  oonntnee  Lying  t<>  tin-  south  01   these  lu 

Living,  ;tt   the  time  of  which  -k.  under  the 

I'here   is   hut   on<  od   Mohammed  is  hia 

prophet  ;"  hut  the  ooontries  tu  the  north  had  added  to  tho 
Vol.  II.— 1 
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who  had  been  am  Arabs  in  Spun,  not  a  few  had 

Die  infected  with  ;i  love  of  philosophy. 

Whoever  compares   tin.-   tenth   and    twelfth    i 
ther   cannot    fail    to   remark    t  ctnal 

advance  which  Eiurope  was  making.     T 
tlio  minds  of  Christian  men,  £h<  ir  very  turn  of  Puni  mwn 
thought,  had  . 

ommingling  with  the  knowlecU 
the  M< ►]i:iniui-  ild  no  l<  liverti  d   I 

misty  clouds  of  theological  at  of  which  Philo- 

sophy emi  rged,  cot   in   ti.  ire  in 

which  she   bad   disappeared   at   Alexandria,  but    in 
grotesqn  the  con  led 

timidly  came  back  to  the  worl  1  lin^ 

men  to  consider,  by  the  light  of  their  own  reason,  that  d< 
whioh  seemed  t.>  put  common  -  transub- 

stantiation.      5  were   in  r  whis]  1   in  the 

ecclesiastical  ranks  when  a  mutiny  against  authority  aj 
and  since  it  .   \<<  com  mutiny  with 

its  own  v-  the  <  !hnrch  w 

oonnt  Scholastic  1  heol 

Lending  himself  to  the  demand  for  morality,  and 
altogi  ti).  r  r  fusii  g  I  •  join  in  the  intellectual  j  • 

in,    Hildebrand,     broo  stical 

reform.     Be  raised  the  papacy  to  its  maximum  of  \ 
and    prepared   the   way    t'<>r   bii  tho 

materia]  n  aources  of  Europe  through  t. 

li  is  an  outline  of  the  events  with  which  we 
now  to  deal.     A  detailed  analysis  of  t  bows 

that  there  were  three  directions  of  pn  ssure  an  m  Thetbr** 
Kninc.     The  pressure  from  the  West  and   that 
from  the  Bast  were  Mohammedan.     Their  re-  UIH'" ! 
sultant  w  sure  from  the  North:  it  w  tially 

Christian.     \\  hile  tho  domestic. 

it  is  almost  immaterial  in  what  order  we  consider  them; 
the  manner  in  which  I  am  handling  the  subject  leads  me, 
however,  t>>  tn  at  of  the  Northern  pn  Bsnre  tirst.  then  of  that 
of  the  West,  and  on  subsequent  pages  of  that  of  the  East. 

It    had    b  come   absolutely    i  that   something 

should  be  done  for  the  reformation  of  the  papacy.  Its 
crimes,  such  as  we  have  related  in  Chapter  XII.,  Vol.  I., 
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the  pontiffs:   how  John  XII.  had  out  off  the  nose  and 
tongue  of  John  tin-  Cardinal  :  how  Boniface  had  Btrai 
John  XIII.;  how  John  XIV.  had  been  starved  to  death  in 
tli''  dungeona  of  the  Castle  of  >.     II'-  demands, 

"  To  such  monsters,  lull  of  all  infamy,  void  "fall  know!, 
human  ami  divine,  ait-  all  thf  priests  of  God  to  submit — 
man  distinguished  throughout  the  world  for  their  learning 
and  holy  lives  ?    The  pontiff  wh  -t  his  brother 

-  who,  when   admonished,  t.>   hear   the  voi 

oounsel,  is  as  a  publican  and  t  sinner."     With  a  pro] 
inspiration  of  the  accusations  ■  I  ition,  he 

'•  [a  he  nut  Anti-<  Ihrisi  •"     1  [e 
of  Sin,"  "tin"  Mystery  of  [niquity."     0 
with  an  emphasis  doubtless  enforced  by  his  Mohammedan 
ezperieno  >.  "  She  has  aln  I  the  all<  f  the 

:  Alexandria,  Antioch,  Africa,  and  Asia  an 
from  her;  Constantinople  has  broken  1 
interior  of  Spain  knows  nothing  of  the  pope."     He  ■ 
"  Bow  do  your  enemies  say  that,  in  deposing  Araul] 
should  have  waited  for  tin-  judgment  of  tin-  1; 
bishop?    Can  they  say  that  hisjudgmei  it  of 

God  which  our  synod  pronounoed?     The  Print 
Soman  bishops  and  of  tin'  apostles  themselvt  Imed 

that  Gk)d  must  be  obeyed  rather  than  men ;  ami  Pan 
teacher  of  the  Gentiles,  announced  anathema  to  him,  th< 
he  were  an  angel,  who  should  preach  a  doctrine  diffi 

at  which   had   been  delivered.     Because  the  pontiff 
Marcellinus   offered   ii  i   Jupiter,  must,  therefore, 

all  bishops  sacrifice?"  In  all  this  there  is  obviously  an 
insurgent  spirit  against  the  papacy,  or,  rather,  against  its 
iniquities. 

In  the  !  iitical  move:, 

appointi. 1  to  the  archbishoprio  of  L'heims.  On  n,,,^.!,.,^ 
this  occasion,  it  is  not  without  interest  that  we  i 
observe  his  worldly  wisdom.  It  was  desirable  to  " 
conciliate  the  clergy  perhaps  it  might  he  done  by  the 
encouragement  of  marriage.  He  had  lived  in  the  poly- 
gamic court  of  the  khalif,  whose  family  had  occasionally 
boasted  of  more  than  forty  sons  and  forty  daughters. 
Well  then  may  he  say.  "  I  prohibit  not  marriagi  .  1 
condemn  not  second  marriages.     1  do  not  blame  the  eating 
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hut  Italian   r  wif.- 

of  the  murdei 

From  the  hand  of  that  oui 

with  more  than  Roman  li: 

hex  virt 

I'otoonintrof 
the  emperor 

by  th<-  drugs  thai 

Hi    soon   followed   his  patron  I 

cperimente 
birth,  and  wanl  oforthodoj  awful  in. 

ti^n  thai  he  • 

lull    «-t'  M 

had  borne  a  | 

1     peasai  ' 

another  that  in  1 1  ■ 

Borne  t ]  .in   mi]  : 

in.  aii!    I  him    in 

give  him  two  that,  in 

the  midnight  how  rd,  win  n 

l  u     hut     I 

among  tin-  infid*  la  in  S] 

him 
Christ  •  th,  and  i 

El  rne  to  t : 
ollov 

igiom  ill  .  tinivit." 

things   thus   come,     'i 

I.  without    any  a  t,  in   all    I 

Simony   ami 

threatened  the  authority  of  the  Church  over  t!  • 
minds.      I  tical  promotion  could  in  all  din 

obtained  by  purchase ;  in  all  <l  • 

ting  of  illegitimate  families.    But  yet,  in  the 
Church  itself  there  were  nun  el'  irreproachable  p^tSeuithe 
life,  who.  like   reter  Damiani,  lifted  up  their  ■tg™£*g*in* 
gainst   tl.  lal.     II 

who  proved  that  nearly  every  priest  in  Milan  had 
purchased  his  preferment  and  lived  with  a  ooncobine.   The 
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of  the  Sarao  i  3     in  offered  an 

tof  the  West,  now  rapidly  expan 
to   in<lul. 

philosophy,    nnseen    and"  silently,    waa    diffusing    itself 
throughout  France  and  Ehirope,  and  chun 
tiroes  contemplate  a  n  fuge  fti  i  g  the 

infidel.     In  hi  rity,  Abelard  himself  looked  forward 

td   ;t    retn  a<    ana 
eccl<  Biasl ical  »  rs<  cution. 

In  the  ("nilict  with  <  lotsch  ilk  on  the  matter  of  pred 
nation  waa  alr<  ^^.. 

who  - 

sei  '!'  iithonty.     John  I 

who  was  employed  by  i  Archbishop  * 

of  Rheims,  on  thai  I  already  made  a  pilgrii 

to  the   birthplaces  of    Plato  and  Aristotle,  a.i>.  825,  and 

indulged  the  b<  pe  of  uniting  philosophy  and  religion  in  the 

manner  prop 

Spain. 

From    East*  rn  had    le  a 

doctrines  of  the  eternity  of  matter,  and 

tion,   with    which,   indeed,   he   confounded    I  ,    

Deity  himself.     I  le  * 
accepting  the  <  h  iental  idi 

pi  ion  not  only  at  I  like- 

wise all  materia]  things.     In  bis  work  "On  the  v 
Things,"  bis  doctrine  is,  "That,  as  all  thii  riginally 

contained  in  God,  and  1  i  him  into  the  different 

s  by  which  they  are  now  distil  shall  they 

finally  return  to  him  and  be  absorbed  in  the  source  from 
which  they  came;  in  other  words,  t]  fore  the  world 

en  aii  .1.  ilit  re  waa  n  i  !  •  ing  but  God, and  the  cam 
all  things  were  in  hin  the  end  of  the  world,  there 

will  be  no  being  but  God,  and  the  i  all  thinga  in 

him."     This  final  resolution  he  denominated  deification,  or 
theosis.     He  even  questioned  the  eternity  of  hell,  saying, 
with  the  emphasis  of  a  Saracen,  "There  is  nothing  eternal 
hut  God."     It  was  impossible,  under  such  circu 
that  he  should  not  Ball  under  the  rebuke  of  the  Church. 

Transubstantiation,  as  1  eing,  of  the  orthodox  il<»<-ti  :• 
the  least  reconcilable  to  reason,  was  the  first  to  be  attacked 

l>v    the    new    philosophers.      What   was,    perhaps,    in    the 

1* 
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of  St.  Bernard,  "a  morigeroiu  and  mortified  monk,"  the 
opinions  of  Abelard  w<  re  brought  under  the  rebuke  of  the 
authorities.     In  vain  he   appealed   from    the   Council   of 
to  Rom<  t  of  St.  Bernard  at  Borne  was 

paramount.     "  He  makes  void  the  whole  Chi  -.,ard 

tian    faith   by   attempting   to  comprehend  the  *uark*  i»»n. 
nature  of  God  through    human  He  ascends   up 

into  Beaven  ;  he  goes  down  into  hell.  Nothing  oan  elude 
him,  either  in  the  height  above  or  in  the  nethermost 
depths.     Bis  branches  spread  i  nh.     He 

ts  thai   he  has  disciples  in  d  in   the 

College  of  Cardinals.  He  draws  the  whole  earth  after 
him.  It  is  time,  therefore,  t"  silence  him  by  apostolic 
authority."     Such  was  th<    report  i  imil  <.i 

to  Rome,  A.K  il  M). 

Perhaps  it  was  n«.t  so  much  1 1 1« -  public  accusation  that 
Abelard  denied  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  as  bis  a 
lion  of  the  supremacy  "I"  reason     which  dearly  beta 
bis  intention  of  breaking  the  thraldom  of  authority — that 
insured   bis  condemnation.     It  was  impossible  to  restricl 
the  rising  discussions  within  their  proper  sphere,  or  to  keep 
them  from  the  perilous  ground  of  ecclesiastical 
history.     Abelard  in  bis  work  entitled  "Sic 
Non,"  sets  forth  th<  i  mtradictory  opinions  of  tin-  fathers, 
and  exhibits  their  discord  and  strifes  on  greal  doctrinal 
points,  thereby  insinuating  how  Little  <>f  unity  there  was 
in  the  Church,     It   was  a  work  suggesting  deal 

more  than  it  actually  stated,  and  was  inevitably  oaloulafc  '1 
to  draw  down  npon  its  author  the  indignation  of  I 
whose  interests  it  touched. 

Out  of  the  dia  ttending  these   events   sprang 

the    celebrated    doctrines  of   Nominalism   and  s||i 
Realism,  though  the  terms  themselves  seem  not  puioMfay, 
to  have  been    introduced    till    the  end   of  the 
twelfth  century.     The  Realists  thought  that  the  general 
types  of  things  had  a  veal   existence;    the   Nominalists, 
that  they  were  merely  a  mental  abstraction  expressed  by 
a  word.     It  was  therefore  the  old  Greek  dispute  revived. 
Of  the  Nominalists.  Roscelin  of  Compiegne,  a  sonfaaiim 
little   before   .\.i>.    1100,    was   the   first   distiii-  andI{ealL*m- 
guished  advocate;    Lis  materialisdng  views,  ae  might  be 
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telian  Philosophy,  and  Pantheism,  to  constrn  idific 

-  for  Christianity.     Heresy  was  to 
the  weapons  of  the  hereti  rdination  of  autho- 

rity and 

philosophy  pervaded  I  giving  toe 

as   the    University   of   Pai  -       putation, 

Leading  to  the  foundation  of  others  in  other  cities.  It 
answered  the  ohj  ra  in  a  double 

f!  v  it  raia  d around  1 
;ni<l  impenetrable  bulw  irk  of  v 

learning,    and    also    div<  mind    of 

Western  Europe  I  it'  i  r> -ti t L< 

yet  exciting,  and  without  •••  of 

things.  In  that  manner  was  put  off  for  a  time  the 
inevitable  day  in  which  philosophy  and  tho  re  t<> 

be  brought  int  i  m 

doubtless  ■  en  by  Hildehrand  and  his  followers  that, 
though    Berengar    hs  pie   of  | 

against  the  principle  that  the  i   majority 

voters  in  a  oounci]  or  other  colli  ly  should  ev< 

re.-,  ived  as  ascertaining  al 
the  uncertainty  "t"  the  principles  <>:i  which  the 
scholastic    philosophy    was   fu  '""he 

termined  its  mental  ex 
results   to   which    it    could  attain,  that  it   - 
unlikely  t'"r  a  long  time  t.>  disturb  the  unity  of  do<  I 
in    the   ( Ihurch.     While   1  i  mnd  and 

round  again  in  the  same  vicious  circle  without  finding 
any  escape,  and  indeed  without  seeking  any,  delighted 
with  the  dexterity  of  their  movements,  bul  con- 

sidering whether  they  wire  making  .1  advance,  it 

try    to  anticipate  inconvenience  from  their 
prog  i 

Here  was  the  difficulty.     The  decisions  of  the  Church 
wen-  asserted  to  be  infallible  and  irrevocable;    her  phi- 
losophy, if  such  it  can  le  called     as  must    be 
the  case  with  any  philosophy  reposing  upon  a  sophlad*" 
final  revelation  from  God     was  stationary.    But  SJJfJSJ^Jj' 
the    awakening    mind   of  the    West    was   dis- 
playing,   in    an    unmistakable    way,    its    propensity   to 
advance.     As  one  who  rides  an  unruly  hurso  will  some- 
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republic"  to  the  first  of  tib  iding  tho 

last.     A 

converged,  and   out   <-t'  their   uni  •  the  r.,r«cone«i- 

greal  conflict  of  tin-  imperial  and  papal  powers  j"ff* 
supremacy.     The  licy  which   had 

ded  in  depriving  th(    I 
appointments  of  p  ich  had  secularized  tin-  Church 

in    Italy,    tor  a  w  h 

pe  through  the  .1  nearly 

Lished    a    papal    autocracy    in    a:  i 

political  events  demand  from   ;. 
intellectual 
The  second   Lafc  ran  <  iounci]  I  I  >m- 

plished   the  result   of  ■  r  the 

.  y  in  the  cardinals.      I  ;;i<>n. 

It   w at  t bis  council  v. hi.  1. 

between  death  and  reoantation    Tbi  I 

three  powers  i 

the  Church  party,  and  the  Italian  nobles,     I 
t  be  sake  of  bolding  the  It 

it     r»  quired  1  I    unremitting  tion    - 

Bildebrand  had  advised  tli  bisinimi 

pre«k'feKMirs  tu  usi  the  Normans,  who  were  settli  i  in  the 
south  of  the  penii  whom  the  lands  of  the  nobles 

devastati  <\.     Thus  thedimcuTl  □  led 

the  popes  to  a  repetition  of  their  '1  as 

they    had,    in    ol  !    ti.  lit    the    | 

Prankish  kings,  so  now  they  sought  thai  of  the  Normans. 
Bui  in  the  midst  of  tin-  dissensions  and  tumults  of  the 
timet  man  was  emerging     Bildebrand,  who,  with 

almost  superhuman  self-denial,  again  and  again 
abstained  from  making  himself  pope,     <hi  the 
death  of  Alexander   11.  bis  opportunity  came,  and,  with 
acceptable  farce,  be  was  raised  to  thai  dignity,  \.n.  L073. 
Scarcely  was  Bildebrand  Pope  Gregory  VII.  when  he 
rously  proceeded  to   fairy    into   effect    the  ii,M.i)ran(i 
policy  be  bad  been  preparing  during  the  pon- 
tificates of  his  predecessors.     En  many  respects 
tin-  times  were  propitious.     The   blameless   lives   of  tho 
German    popes    had    cast    a    veil   of  oblivion   over  the 
abominations  of  their    Italian    predecessors      Bildebrand 
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alTr 

ir  from  the  1 

given  for  the  r«-j  -  and 

other  'li^nita:  ins.     It~.  tten  how 

■ 
befon 
the  policy  of  an  Italian  town   . 

■ 
■ 
out  I  He  did 

rerthro*  :  ty  by  the  French-] 

thai  he  • 
AVit: 
• 
ground  in  England. 

From  I 
flirt  with  th<    . 
inv<-stitn 

:ure». 

I    1  i  y 

Alexander    II.       .  his 

t'n  V  ;     I : 

1        upon    All 

him  on  ling 

a  ithnut  his  approbation.     \\  hi 
. .  t  in  abt  t 

apt! 

if  an 

ted.    1  he 
igainst  lay-inv<  stitun 
tion  of  a  papal  right,  and  that  it  i 

of  evil  and  ignorant  men  ;  the  reality  was  a  determination 

rtend  papal  power,  by  making  in  «>f 

emolument.  .    by    his    movements,    had    thus 

ight    apon   himself  three   ant 

r,  the  Italian  nobles,  and  the  married  clergy.     I  h<- 

latter,  unscrupulous  and  met  him  with  his 

own  v  not  hesitating  to  calumniate  his  friendship 

with  the  Countess  Matilda,     It  was  al  that 

they  were  connected  with  the  outrage  perpetrated  by  the 

nobles  that  tuck  place  in  Boms.    On  Christmas  night,  x.v. 
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submit,  and  in  the  depth  of  winl 
under  cu  illeled  hardsl 

to  seek  absolution    from  his  adversary.     Then 
enaned  t.;  •  nt  in  white 

raimenl  standing  in  the  dreary  snow  ofthn 
January  L 077,  cold  and  mating  at  t:  trdon 

ami  reconciliation  of  the  inexorable  pontiff ;  thai  penitent 
was  the  King  of  Germany.     Then  the  dramatic 

at  the  -  '.  in  which  the  gray-haired  pontiff 

called  upon  Heaven  to  strike  him  dead  on  I  if  he 

I  of  the  arimei  "t"  which  he  had 
accused,  and  'land  the-  guilty  monarch  t'>  do  I 

\\  hoover  will  refl<  d  on  these  int 
fail  i"  disci  i n  two  imp i  tanl  i 

tone  ofthoughl  throughoul  Europe  hadchai  'kme 

within  the  lasl  thr< 
doctrines  originated   i  r  oontn  \ 
iiud  attempted    altogether   in  advance  of  the  "1>1   ti 
Intellect,  bol li  among  the  i  I    .  bad  in 

gone  Bu1  ti. 

the  papal  power  is  ..  it  is  worldly, 

and    the    resull  of  the   policy  of  man. 
Hildebrand    shews    how  thai    power  had    diminished  at 

■  ntre,  1  ut  the  rictory  ov<  r  II-  urj  thai  it  u  . 
its  strength  a1  a  distanoe.      x  -  diminish  as 

the  distance  increases ;  this  unnatural  farce  displayed  an 
rty. 

Gregory  had  carried  his  point.  Be  had  ii<>t  onlybi 
hack  the  Nbrth<  rn  at  tack,  hut  had  established  thesupr  i 
of  the  ecclesiastica]  over   the  temporal   pou  .  uloo 

and  that  point,  with  inflexihlo  r<  solution,   ho 
maintained,  though  in  its  • 

Germany  a  civil  war.     But,  while  !  as  unyielding 

in  his  temporal  policy,  there  i.s  reason  to  suppose  thai  he 
was  not  without  misgivings  in  his  theological  belief.     In 
the  war  between  Henry  and  his  rival   Rodolph,  Gregory 
compelled  by  policy  to  be  at  first  neutral.     Be  occupied 

himself 'with  the  Eucharistio  controversy.    This  • 

i  '"p u' 

was    at    the    tune    that    he    was    associated    with    Hildebrand 

Berengar,  who  lived  with  him  for  a  year.     Nor  J"'1  R 
did  the  pope  think    it    unworthy  of  himself  to  put    forth, 
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of  the  h  a,  in  which  the  Virgin  Jd 

but,  as  his  quarrel 
with  King  Henry  wenl  on  t.>  i  mmunioat 

turned  to  condemn  him 
On  the 
:     Ravenna   i 
without  •:.    poshed   bis  principles  to  their 

.  wicked  and  diabolical 
nsnr] 

Hereupon  £  termined  to  destroy  him  or 

coolest  re-  U>1  !m1\\ 

warned. 

.   tho 

I    to    ill  ]  I 

il  crown,      i 
of  H ild(  'ii.      I  he  om- 

templ  to  hold 
!  by  but] 
i  his   in.;  :.t   in    t:. 

\n  awful  Qicta 

bet*  attle 

in  t' 

.1.  and  fin  d.     Streel 
heap  of  smoking 
1.     The  5 
in  the  Norman  army,  were  in  tin    I  City 

medius         at  Last,  ami.  horrible  to  be  said,  were  tin  • 
the  hired  supporters  of  the    Vicar  of  < 

HUdebrand. 

Hatrons,    nuns,  ten,    were   denied. 

wda  of  nun.  women,  and  children  were  carried  off  and 

sackon:..nv    Bold  as  slaves.     It  v .  if  a  city 

«ndd.jth..f    taken  by  storm.     In  consternation  the  pentitf 

with  his  infidel  deliverers  retired  from  the  ruined 

capital  to  Sal<  rno,  and  there  he  died,  ,\.k  108 

He  had  been  dead  ten  years,  when  a  policy  red 

by  the  papacy  which  imparted  to  it  more  power  than 
all  the  exertions  of  Gregory.     The  <  were 

instituted  by  ■  French  pope,  Urban  II.     Un- 
popular in  Italy,  perhaps  by  reason  of  his  foreign  birth, 
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e  aroused  his  native  country  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy 
iand.  He  began  his  career  in  a  manner  not  now  unusual, 
iterfering  in  a  quarrel  between  Philip  of  France  and  his 
dfe,  taking  the  part  of  the  latter,  as  experience  had  shown 
;  was  always  advisable  for  a  pope  to  do.  Soon,  however, 
e  devoted  his  attention  to  something  more  important  than 
tiese  matrimonial  broils.  It  seems  that  a  European 
rusade  was  first  distinctly  conceived  of  and  its  value 
lost  completely  comprehended  by  Gerbert,  to  whom, 
oubtle-s,  his  Mohammedan  experiences  had  sugj 
;.  In  the  first  year  of  his  pontificate,  he  wrote  an  epistle, 
i  the  name  of  the  Church  of  Jerusalem,  to  the  Church 
liroughout  the  world,  exhurtiii"-  Christian  soldiers  t<>  come 
3  her  relief  either  with  arms  or  money.  It  had  been 
absequently  contemplated  by  Gregory  VII.  For  many 
ears,  pilgrimages  to  Palestine  had  been  on  the  increase; 
very  lucrative  export  trade  in  relics  from  that  country 
ad  arisen;  crowds  from  all  parts  of  Europe  had  of  late 
lade  their  way  to  Jerusalem,  for  the  singular  purpose  of 
eing  present  at  the  great  assize  which  the  Scriptures 
rare  supposed  to  prophesy  would  soon  take  place  in  the 
'alley  of  Jehoshaphat.  The  Mohammedans  had  inflicted 
n  these  pious  persons  much  maltreatment,  being  unable 
3  comprehend  the  purport  of  their  extraordinary  journey, 
nd  probably  perceiving  a  necessity  of  putting  some 
3Btriction  upon  the  influx  of  such  countless  multitudes, 
'eter  the  Hermit,  who  had  witnessed  the  barbarities  to 
rhich  his  (  'hristian  brethren  were  exposed,  and  the 
Dominations  of  the  holy  places  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
lfidel,  roused  Europe,  by  his  preaching,  to  a  frantic  state  ; 
nd  Urban,  at  the  Council  of  Clermont,  a.i>.  10!*."\ 
ave  authority  to  the  1  loly  War.  "  It  is  the  will  0f  Clermont 
f  God,"  was  the  unanimous  shout  of  the  coun-  authorizes  a 
il  and  the  populace.  The  periodical  shower  of 
booting  stars  was  seen  with  remarkable  brilliancy  on 
ipril  25th,  and  mistaken  by  the  council  for  a  celestial 
lonition  that  the  Christians  must  precipitate  themselves 
a  like  manner  on  the  East.  From  this  incident  we  may 
erceive  how  little  there  was  of  inspiration  in  these 
hindering;  and  violent  ecclesiastical  assemblages ;  the 
loinent  that  they  can  be  brought  to  a  scientific  test  their 
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true   nature                                          reliminar  96,  a 

•  •  had  burst 

f<»rth.  and  the  M                                   '  multit>:  ^.'d  a 

• 

.  LD    ;i 
I 

It  !   within   my  plan  t<>  give  a  detailed 

agb  t..  Bay  that, 

1  '    1  to 

uhl    time  -an 

ward  t'<>r  th.ir  pious  work  in  tiii>  lit'.-,  and  the  hap- 

The  firat  cru- 

Mde-  failed  not  only  disastrously,  bat  hideouslj 

a   under  Peter  the  and 

Walter    i 

under  tin  Foil  iwed, 

Jerni  is  captured,  -Inly  long 

and   ghastly 
Hungary  t->  *  1  how  tliffe  <-nt  ;t  thii 

a.  with  -in-1 

wall*  lerly 

rabl  -  upon  tl.  !  without 

sation,  trusting  only  b 
i  ted  of 

two  hundred  i  nty-five  I 

into 

which  Borne  one  had  told  them  that  the  Holy  Ghost  had 

ad.      Driven  -   by   disappointment    and 

fami:  ry   town 

Jerusalem  -in  t!  rity  they 

laid   hands   on    whatever   they  could.     Their   truck   was 

murk.  >1   by   robbery,    M Ished,    and    fire.     In   the   first 

than  h  ilf  a  million  <>}'  men  died.     It  wac 
more  disastrous  than  the  M  -    w  n 

I5ut  still,  in  a  milil  om- 

stonniDt?of     plis  capture  of  Jerusalem, 

jen»»iem.      ag  might  be  expected  under  such  circumstances, 
was   attended    by    tin  ition    of  atrocities   almost 

beyond  belief.     What  a  o  t  to    the   conduct  of  the 

Arabs!     When  the  Khalif  <  hnar  took  Jerusalem,  a.d. 
he    rode    into    the    city  by    the    side    of    the    Patriarch 
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hronius.  conversing  with  him  on  its  a:-'  At 

hour  of  ]  iinel  to  perform  his  devotions 

. ;  esurrection,  in  which  he  chanc- 
but  prayed  on  the  ster  ;•    fth    Ch  :ine; 

id  he  to  the  patriarch,  "  had  I  done  >o,  the  1 
aen  in  a  :  itn         g  old  have  infringed  tL 

er   colour   of    imitating  my  example. "     But,  in 
ture  by  the  Crusa  ring  chii 

e  dashed  out  against  the  walls:  in: 
r  the  ;Dian  that  could  be  & 

i:ped 
a,  to  see  if  th  _ 

ren  into  their  synagogue,  and  there  burnt ;  a  massacre 
learly  70,000  persons  took  place;  and  the  pope's  legate 

:aking  in  the  triumph-'' 
t  had  been  expected  by  the  politicians  who  first  projected 
would  heal  the  divisions  of  p^^^ 
I  Greek  churches,  and  g  -issof  the 

uroi  lie,  under  the  spiritual  presi-  Crna,de*- 

.In  the  i  failure, 

loes  not  appear  that  the  popes  themselves  personally 

living  faith  in  ti.  Not 

r  joined  a  crusade ;  and  the  Church,  as  a  corporatiun, 
c  care  to  embark  very  li.tle  money  in  these  under- 
ings.     But,  thong':.  _inal 

rntion,    they  |  in   an   indir  rful 

mlus  to  the  papal  power.     L  i.  -ible  pre- 

yes  offered  by  them,  the  pope  obtained  Give  to  Some 
trol  over  the  person  of  rtian  man  decontrol  of 

a  the  highest  TO  th  .    .0  crOSS  Once  money  in  En- 

sn,  all  civil  contr>  I  "  **- 

e  became  the  man  of  the  Church.  Lnder  those  pro- 
ses, also,  a  right  was  iruper.  i squired  of  rai 
snne  in  all  j  iirope;  even  the  clergy  might 
assessed.  A  drain  was  thus  e  i  on  th 
roes  of  distant  nal  r  an  object  which  no  man 
M  g  ...-.'■.  '.ventured  on  any  such  thing,  he 
;t  encounter  the  odium  of  an  infidel — an  atheist.  A 
,dy  stream  of  money  flowed  inl  .  ;•  was  it 
-  taxation  of  every  Christian  nation  without 
mission  of  its  £                          thi  jvery 
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church — they  all  fell  down  dead  and  weie  swept  out  by 
the  basketful.  He  ha*  been  described  a.s  "  the  mellifluous 
doctor,  whose  works  are  not  scientific,  but  full  of  unction.'' 
He  could  not  tolerate  the  principle  at  the  basis  of  Abe- 
lard's  philosophy — the  assertion  of  the  supremacy  of  reason. 
Of  Arnold  of  Brescia  who  carried  thai  principle  to  its 
political  consequences,  and  declared  that  the  riches  and 
power  of  the  clergy  were  inconsistent  with  their  profession 
— he  was  the  accuser  and  punisher.  Bernard  preached 
a  new  crusade,  authenticating  his  power  by  miracles, 
affirmed  to  be  not  inferior  to  those  of  our  Saviour;  pro- 
mising to  him  who  should  slay  an  unbeliever  happiness 
in  this  life  and  Paradise  in  the  life  to  come. 
This  second  crusade  was  conducted  by  kings, 
and  included  fanatic  ladies,  dressed  in  the  armour  of  men; 
but  it  ended  in  ruin. 

It   was    reserved    lor   the    only    Englishman    who    ever 
attained  to  the  papacy  to  visit  Koine  with  the  punishment 
she   had  so  often  inflicted  upon  others.     Nicolas  Break- 
spear    -Adrian  IV.  -  put  the  Eternal  City  under  interdict, 
thereby  ending  the  republic  which  the  partisans  of  Arnold 
of  Brescia  had  set  up.     lint  in  this  lie  was  greatly  aided 
by  a  change  of  sentiment  in  many  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Rome,  who   had    found   to  their  cost    that   it   was  more 
profitable  for  their  city  to  lie   the  centre  of  Christianity 
than   the  seat  of  a  phantom  republic.     A-  an  equivalent 
for  his  coronation  by  Adrian,  Frederick  Barbarossa  ag 
to    surrender   to   the   Church  Arnold    of   Brescia.     With 
indecent    haste,    the    moment   she   had   obtained   MurjPI.0f 
possession   of  her   arch-enemy  she    put   hiin  to  Anwidof 
death — not  delivering  him  over  to  the  secular 
arm,  as  the  custom  had  been,  but  murdering  him  with  her 
own  hand.     Seven  centuries  have  elapsed,  and  the  blood 
of  Arnold  is  still  crying  from  the  ground  for  retribution. 
Notwithstanding  a  new — the  third — crusade,  things  went 
from  bad  to  worse  in  the  Holy  Land.      Saladin  had  re- 
taken Jerusalem,  a.d.  1187.  Barbarossa  was  drowned  in  a 
river  in  Pisidia,     bichard  of  England  was  treacherously 
imprisoned;    nor    did    the    pope    interfere    for  Birth  of  Fre- 
this  brave  soldier  of  the  Cross.     In  the  mean-  dorick  IL 
time,  the  Emperors  of  Germany  had  acquired  Sicily  by 
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THE    WX8TEBH    Oil    INTELLECTUAL    ATTACK    ON    THE    ITALIAN    BT8T1  M. 

The  intellectual  Condition  of  Christendom  contrasted  irith  (hat  <> 
Arabian  Spain. 

Diffusion  of  Arabian  intellectual  Influences  through  Franc*   and  Sicily. 
—  Example   of  Saracen   Science    in  Alhaten,  and   of  PhCosopi 
Algazzali.  —Innoa  ut  III.  prepare!  to  combat  them  Innut  ne  s.     Results 
to  Western  Europt  of  the  Sack  of  Constantinopl  by  tht   Catholics. 

The  Hpread  of  Mohammedan  light  Literatun  ts  followed  by  Heresy  — 
The  Brushing  <>i  ll<r'*ij  in  the  South  of  Franc*  by  >trnf  l  Faroe.  —  The 
Inquisition,  mendicant  Orders,  auricular  Confession,  <iml  Casuistry 

The   rising  Sentiment  .    Frederick   11.  in  Sicily. — II is 

Conflict  with  and  (>v>  rthroio  by  tfie  Pope.     Spread  of  Mutiny  among 
the  an  ndioani  <>nL  rs, 

A  pressure  upon  the  Italian  system  had  meantime  been 
uising  in  the  West.     It  was  due  to  the  presence  Theprewure 
of  the  Arabs  in  Spain.     Jt  is  necessary,  there-  Bromti 
Core,  to  relate  the  circumstances  of  their  invasion  ulM'" 
and  conquest  of  thai  country,  and  t<>  oumpare  their  social 
and  intellectual  condition  with  the  contemporary  state  of 
Christendom. 

From  the  barbarism  of  the  native  people  of  Europe,  who 
could  scarcely  he  said  to  have  emerged  from  the  Bavage 
state,  unclean  in  person,  benighted  in  mind.  Barbarism  of 
inhabiting  lints  in  which  it  was  a  mark  of  wealth  Eur°Pe- 
if  there  were  bulrushes  on  the  floor  and  straw  mats  against 
the  wall;  miserably  fed  on  beans,  vetches,  roots,  and  even 
the  bark  of  trees  ;  clad  in  garments  of  untanned  skin,  or  at 
the  best  of  leather— perennial  in  durability,  but  not  conducive 
to  personal  purity — a  state  in  which  the  pomp  of  royalty 
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understanding  with  Oppas,  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  and 
other  disaffected  ecclesiastics,  and,  under  specious  pretences, 
lulled  the  suspicions  of  Roderic,  and  brought  his  daughter 
away.  And  now  he  opened  communications  with  the  Emir 
Musa,  prevailing  upon  him  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  tho 
country,  and  offering  that  he  himself  would  take  the  lead. 
The  conditions  were  settled  between  them,  and  the  consent 
of  the  khalif  to  the  expedition  obtained.  Tank,  a  lieutenant 
of  the  emir,  was  sent  across  the  Straits  with  the  van  of  tho 
army.  He  landed  on  the  rock  called,  in  memory  of  his 
name,  Gibraltar,  April,  A..D.  711.  In  the  battle  that 
ensued,  a  part  of  Roderic's  troops,  together  with 
the  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  consummated  their 
treasonable  compact,  and  deserted  to  the  Arabs;  the  rest 
were  panic-stricken.  In  the  rout.  Roderic  himself  was 
drowned  in  the  waters  of  the  Guadalquivir. 

Tarik  now  proceeded  rapidly  northward,  and  was  soon 
joined  by  his  superior,  the  Emir  Musa,  who  was  not, 
perhaps,  without  jealousy  at    his   sn  As    the   Arab 

historians  say,  the  Almighty  delivered  tho  idolaters  into 
their  hand,  and  gave  them  one  victory  after  another.  As 
the  towns  successively  fell,  they  left  them  in  charge  of  tho 
Jews,  to  whose  revenge  the  conquest  was  largely  due,  and 
who  could  be  thoroughly  trusted;  nor  did  they  pause  in 
their  march  until  they  had  passed  the  French  frontier  and 
reached  the  Rhone.  It  was  the  intention  of  .Musa  to  cross  tho 
European  continent  to  Constantinople,  subjugating  the 
Frank,  German,  and  Italian  barbarians  by  the  way.  At 
this  time  it  seemed  impossible  that  France  could  escape 
the  fate  of  Spain  ;  and  if  she  fell,  the  threat  of  Musa  would 
inevitably  have  come  to  pass,  that  he  would  preach  the  Unity 
of  God  in  the  Vatican.  But  a  quarrel  had  arisen  between 
him  and  Tarik,  who  had  been  imprisoned  and  even 
scourged.  The  friends  of  the  latter,  however,  did  not  fail 
him  at  the  court  of  Damascus.  An  envoy  from  the  Khalif 
Alwalid  appeared,  ordering  Musa  to  desist  from  his  enter- 
prise, to  return  to  Syria,  and  exonerate  himself  of  tho 
things  laid  to  his  charge.  But  Musa  bribed  the  envoy  to 
let  him  advance.  Hereupon  the  angry  khalif  dispatched 
a  second  messenger,  who,  in  face  of  the  Moslems  and 
Christians,  audaciously  arrested  him,  at  the  head  of  his 
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it  in  a  straight  line  for  ten  miles  by  the  light  of  the  public 
lamps.  Seven  hundred  years  after  this  time  there  was  not 
so  much  as  one  public  lamp  in  London.  Its  streets  were 
solidly  paved.  In  Paris,  centuries  subsequently,  -whoever 
stepped  over  his  threshold  on  a  rainy  day  stepped  up  to  his 
ankles  in  mud.  Other  cities,  as  Granada,  Seville,  Toledo. 
considered  themselves  rivals  of  Cordova.  The  palaces  <>f 
the  khalifa  were  magnificently  decorated.  Those  sovereigns 
might  well  look  down  with  supercilious  contempt  on  the 
dwellings  of  the  rulers  of  Germany,  Prance,  and  England, 
which  were  scarcely  better  than  stables — chimneyless, 
windowless,  and  with  a  hole  in  the  roof  for  the  smoke  to 
escape,  like  the  wigwams  of  certain  Indians.  The  Spanish 
Mohammedans  had  brought  with  them  all  the  luxuries  and 

prodigalities  of  Asia.  Their  residences  stood  forth  against 
the  clear  blue  sky,  or  were  embosomed  in  woods.  Thdrpalaca 
They  had  polished  marble  balconies,  overhang-  "'"H'1' 
ing  orange-gardens  ;  courts  with  cascades  of  water  ;  shady 
retreats  provocative  of  slnmber  in  the  heat  of  the  day; 
retiring-rooms  vaulted  with  stained  glass,  speckled  with 
gold,  over  which  streams  of  water  were  made  to  gush  ;  tho 
floors  and  walls  were  of  exquisite  mosaic.  Here,  a  fountain 
of  quicksilver  shot  up  in  a  glistening  spray,  the  glittering 
particles  falling  with  a  tranquil  sound  like  fairy  bells  ;  there, 
apartments  into  which  cool  air  was  drawn  from  the  flower- 
gardens,  in  summer,  by  means  of  ventilating  towers,  and 
in  winter  through  earthen  pipes,  or  oaleducts,  imbedded  in 
the  walls  —the  hvpocaust,  in  the  vaults  below,  breathing 
forth  volumes  of  warm  and  perfumed  air  through  these 
hidden  passages.  The  walls  were  not  covered  with 
wainscot,  but  adorned  with  arabesques,  and  paintings  of 
agricultural  scenes  and  views  of  Paradise.  From  the 
ceilings,  corniced  with  fretted  gold,  great  chandeliers  hung, 
one  of  which,  it  is  said,  was  so  large  that  it  contained  1804 
lamps.  Clusters  of  frail  marble  columns  surprised  the 
beholder  with  the  vast  weights  they  bore.  In  the  boudoirs 
of  the  sultanas  they  were  sometimes  of  verd  antique,  and 
incrusted  with  lapis  lazuli.  The  furniture  was  of  sandal 
and  citron  wood,  inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl,  ivory,  silver, 
or  relieved  with  gold  and  precious  malachite.  In  orderly 
confusion  were   arranged  vases  of  rock   crystal,  Chinese 
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of  the  sovereign  was  composed  of  12,"""  horsemen,  whose 
cimeters  and  belts  were  studded  with  gold,  i  his  was  that 
Abderrahman  who,  after  a  glorious  reign  of  fifty  yean 
down  to  count  the  number  of  days  of  unalloyed  happiness 
he  had  experienced,  and  could  only  enumerate  fourteen, 
** Oh  man  1"  exclaimed  the  plaintive  khalif,  "  put  not  thy 
trust  in  this  presenl  world.'' 

No  nation  has  ever  excelled  the  Spanish  Arabs  in  the 
beauty  and  costliness  of  their  pleasure-gardens.  To  them 
we  owe  the  introduction  of  very  many  of  our  social  I 
most  valuable  cultivated  fruits, such  as  the  peach.  ,,f ""-  Mo°rs. 
Retaining  the  love  of  their  ancestors  for  the  cooling  effect  <>f 
water  in  a  hot  climate,  tiny  spared  do  pains  in  the  super- 
fluity of  fountains,  hydraulic  works,  and  artificial  lakes  in 
which  fish  were  raised  for  the  table.  Into  such  a  lake, 
attached  to  the  palace  of  Cordova,  many  loaves  were  oast 
each  day  to  feed  the  fish.  There  were  also  menageri 
foreign  animals;  aviaries  of  rare  birds;  manufactories  in 
which  skilled  workmen,  obtained  from  foreign  countries, 
displayed  their  art  in  textures  of  silk,  cotton,  linen,  and  all 
the  miracles  of  the  loom  :  in  jewelry  and  filigree-work, 
with   which    they   ministered    to   the   female    pride   of   the 

sultanas  and  concubines.     Under  the  shade  of  cypr< 
cascades  disappeared  ;  among  flowering  shrubs  t! 
winding  walks,  bowers  of  roses,  seats  cut  out  of  the  n  ck. 
and  crypt-like  grottoes  hewn  in  the  living  stone.    Nowhere 
was  ornamental  gardening  better  understood  ;  for  not  only 
did  the  artist  try  to  please  the  eye  as  it  wandered  over  the 

pleasant  gradation  of  vegetable  colour  and  form     h< 
boasted  his  success  in  the  gratification  of  the  sense  of  smell 

by  the  studied  succession  of  perfumes  from  beds  of  flowers. 
To  these  Saracens  we  are  indebted  for  many  of  our  per- 
sonal comforts.  Religiously  cleanly,  it  was  not  Their donus- 
possildo  for  them  to  clothe  themselves  according  ticlife- 
to  the  fashion  of  the  natives  of  Europe,  in  a  garment  xin- 
changed  till  it  dropped  to  pieces  of  itself,  a  loathsome  mass 
of  vermin,  stench,  and  rags.  No  Arab  who  had  been  a 
minister  of  state,  or  the  associate  or  antagonist  of  a  sove- 
reign, would  have  offered  such  a  spectacle  as  the  corpse  of 
Thomas  a  Becket  when  his  haircloth  shirt  was  removed. 
They  taught  us  the  use  of  the  often- changed  and  ofton- 

2* 
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indignantly   any    i 
the  Licentious,  impure  Olympian 
and  '  md  unpardonable 

hemy.    Haroun  Alraachid  1  I  his  curiosity  by 

i  .  hut  he  'li'l  not 
adventure  on  rendering  thi  Arabic, 

withstanding  this  aversion  to  our  graceful  hut  notunobjeo- 

.  ileancienl  poetry,  among  them  originated  the  Ten 
,,r   poetio   d  iput  ird    t<>   perfection 

Mwwp  tl      i  Erom  tip  in.  also,  the  FrovencsJs 

learned  to  employ  jongleurs.    Aj  '  .  ■  ,  literary 
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philosophical,  and  military  adventurers  were  perpetually 

passing  ;  and  thus  the  luxury,  tin-  taste,  and  above  all,  the 
chivalrous   gallantry  and   elegant  courtesies   of  M 
society   found    their   way   from   Granada    and 
Cordova    to    Provence    and    Languedoc.     The  ,,fi-r*ux» 
French,  ami  German,  and  English  nobles  im-  c^ntrM:te 
bibed  the  Aral)  admiration  of  the  horse:  they 
learned   to  pride  themselves  on  skilful   riding.     Hunting 
and  falconry  became  their  fashionable  pastimes;  they  tried 
to  emulate  that  Arab  skill  which  had  produced  the  cele- 
brated  breed  of  Andalusian   horses.      It   was  a  .scene  of 
grandeur  and  gallantry  ;  the  pastimes  were  tilts  and  tour- 
naments.     The  reiincd  society  of  Cordova  prided  itself  in 
its  politeness.     A  gay  contagion  spread  from  the  beautiful 
Moorish  miscreants  to  their  Bisters  beyond  the  mountains; 

the   south  of  France  was    full    of  the  witch,  n-s   of  female 

fascinations,  and  of  dancing  to  the  lute  and  mandolin, 
liven  in  Italy  and  Sicily  the  Love-SOng  became  the  favourite 
composition;    and   out    of    these   genial     but    not    Orthodox 

beginnings    the    polite    literature    of    modern 
hurope  arose.      Ine  pleasant  epidemic  spread  by  , 
degrees  along  every   hillside  and  valley.      In  intosfaij 
monasteries,    voices   that    had    vowed   celibacy 
might  be  heard  carolling  stanzas  of  w  Inch  St.  Jerome  wi  >uld 
hardly  have  approved;   there  was  many  a  juicy  abbot,  who 
could  troll  forth  injocund  strains,  like  those  of  the  merry 
sinners  of  .Malaga  and    Xeros,  the  charms  of  women   and 
wine,  though  one  was  forbidden  to  the  Moslem  and  one  t  > 
the  monk.     The  sedate  greybeards  of  Cordova  had  already 
applied  to  the  supreme  judge  to  have  the  songs  of  the 
Spanish  Jew,  Abraham  Ibn  SahaL,  prohibited;  for  there 
was  not   a  youth,   nor  woman,  nor  child   in  the    city  who 
could  not  repeat  them  by  heart.       Their  immoral  tendency 
was   a   public  scandal.      The    light    gaiety  of    Spain   was 
reflected  in  the  coarser  habits  of  the  northern   countries. 
It  was  an  archdeacon  of  Oxford  who  some  time  afterward 
sang, 

"  Mihi  sit  propositum  in  tabernfi  niori, 
Vinum  sit  appo-itum  morientis  <>ri, 
l*t  ilicant,  cum  renerint  angeloram  chori ; 
*  Dous  sit  pmpitius  huic  potntori,'  "  etc. 
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perfect  spoken  by  man.     Mohammed  himself,  wl 
_  d    to    produce  a  miracle  in  the 

authenticity  of  hi 

to  tlr  tiun  of  r  •oon»- 

ii  ii  i 

able  excellence  vindicating  its  inspirati< 

orthodox  sfnalama  -  the  M  re  those  who  are  sub- 

missively resigned  to  the  Divine  will     ar«-  wont  t..  .. 
that   every  page  of  t  indeed  'i"U.s 

miracle.     Jt  is  not  then  Burpi  •.  in  th<-  Arabian 

!>,  ^r>  al  attenl  i<  ■■ 
and  thai  ao  many  celebrated  grami 
By  these  scholars,   diction  milar  to  I  w  in 

rare  oomp  eed  ;  t li«-ir  oopi  y  the 

oirenmstance  thai  one  of  them 
tin-  definition  of  each  ■ 
by  quotations  from  Arab  authors  of  ackno^ 
They  bad   also   lexiooni   of  Greek,   Latin,  II 
cyclopedias  such  as  the  Historical  Dictionary  of  - 
of  Mohammed  [bn  Abdallah,  ol  [n  their  hij 

civilization   and    luxury  they  did 
stents   of  their    i  og   t<>  the  tale  t> 

who   never  failed  to  obtain  an  audience  in  the  mid 
Arab  tents.     Around  the  evenii  in  Spain  the  wan- 

dering   literati    exercised    their    wonderful    powen 
Oriental  invention,  edifying  i  -  by  such 

narrations  as  those   thai    have  to   us   in    the 

Arabian    Nights1    Entertainments,     The   m 
higher  efforts  of  the  educated  were,  of  course,  d 
pulpit  eloquence,  in  conformity  with  the  example  of  all  the 
great  <  Mental  khalifs,  and  sanctified  by  the  practice  of  the 
Prophet  himself.     Their  p  ietica]  produ<  I 
the  modern  minor  forms     satu  :   hut 

they  never  produced  any  work  in  the  higher  walks  of  p 
m.  epic,  no  tragedy.     Perhaps  this  wai  .,of 

their    false    fashion  of  valuing  the  mechanical  i 

ition  of  a  work.     They  were  the  auti 
ind  introducers  of  rhyme;  and  such  was  the  luxuriance 
and  abundance  of  their  la  that,  in  some  of  their 

Longest  poems,  the  same  rhyme  is  said  to  have  been  used 
alternately  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  Where  such 
mechanical    triumphs  were    popularly    prized,  it  may  be 
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:in  1  Qgularly   romantic-    charactei    which     the 

f   man)  men    display,    wonderful 

turn  their 

literary  Laboni  jecl  well  worthy  of  meditation ; 

I 
i  chroni  me  on  numismatios ;  some, 

now  thai  military  eloquence  had  become  objectless,  wrote 
on  pulpit  oratory;  some  on  agriculture  and  its  allied 
hrai,  the  art  of  irrigation.     Nol  one  of  the  purely 

mathematical,  or  mixed,  or  •    omitted, 
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Out  of  a  list  too  long  for  detailed  i  ,  I  may  r 

a  few   names.    Assamh,    who    wrote   on  topography 

statistics,  a  brave  soldier,  who  was  killed  in    j 

sion    of  France,    a.i>.    72";   Avieenna.  t: 

physician  and  philosopher,  who  died  A.n.  l»-  ncii- 

Averroes,  of  Cordova,  the  chief  commentator  on  gtudj-ofme- 

Aristotle,  A.D.  1198.    Ir  was  his  intention  to  unit.-  ,licine- 

of  Aristotle  with  those  of  the  Koran.     To 
him  is  impnted  the  discovery  of  spots  upon  the  boil 
leading  idea  of  his  philosophy  unity 

of  the  sonls  of  mankind,  though 
living  individuals.     1! 

wrot<-  on  zoology;  Alberuni,  i  he  had  tra1. 

to  India  to  j:  iformation ;  Rhaa  s.  Al  Abbas,  and 

Al  Beithar,  on  bol  in  all  part 

the  world  for  the  pm  - 

Zoar,    better   known   as  Avens  upon 

as  the  authority  in  Moorish  pharmacy,     l'i 

published  by  tl.  d  the  old 

ones    of  I    the 

introduction  of  man;.-  Aim:  ir   v,  ulep, 

elixir,    still     usi  \    a:.  A    com]  etent 

scholar  might  furnish  uol  only  an  it  I  table 

book,  founded   on    tin-  remaining   relics  of  the  Rencsortbe 
Arab  vocabulary;  for,  in  what)  v.  rd 
may  Look,  we  meet,  i:  suits  of  uUry' 

and  war.  of  i 
Our  dictionaries  tell  ns  I  frin  of  ado 

alchemy,  alcohol,  algebra,  ton,  and  hundreds 

of  other  words.     The  S  |>lication 

of  chemistry,  both  to  the  theory  and  practice  ofmedj 
in  the   explanation  of  the  functions  of  tae  human  body 
anil   in  the  cure  of   its  dia  Nor  was  their  su:. 

liehind  their  medicine.     Albucasis,  of  *  ordova,  X1  , 
shrinks   not  from  the  performance  <>i  the  most  cineand»ur- 
formidable   operations   in  his  own  ana  in  the  g*ry" 
obstetrical    art  ;     the    actual    cautery    and    the    knife    are 

without  hesitation.  He  has  left  us  ample  descrip- 
tions of  the  surgical  instruments  then  employed  :  and  from 
him  we  learn  that,  in  operations  on  females  in  which  con- 
siderations of  delicacy  intervened,  the  services  of  properly 
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•  valuable  iavention  termed  by  us  the  Arabia 

tn,i  -  T. ' '       numerals,  but  honourably  1  by  them  to 

1  its    proi  tho    di  siiniation    •  »f 

"Indian    numerala.        Ihey   also  entitled   t h«ir 

i. in    A  i  it  him  tii-." 
This  admirabl 

.i  rotation  in  arithmetioal  computet  i  na.      \- 

in  tl.  il>  impn 

upon  it;  our  word  cipher,  and  its  derivatives,  ciphering, 
recall  the  Arabic  word  tsaphara  «>r  ciphra,  the  name 
t<>r  the  0,  :iinl  meaning  thai  which  is  blank  or  roidL 
Mohammed  Ben  .Mu.-.i.  said  to  be  the  earliest  of  the  Saracen 
authors  on  algebra,  and  who  made  the  great  improvement 
of  substituting  Baa  chords  in  tri  try,  wrote  also 
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on  this  Indian  system.  ITe  lived  at  the  end  of  the  ninth 
oentury  ;  before  the  end  of  the  tenth  it  was  in  common  use 
among  the  African  and  Spanish  mathematicians. 
Junis,  x.v.  1008,  need  it  in  his  astronomical  works.  1 
Spain  it  passed  into  Italy,  its  singular  advantage  in  com- 
mercial computation  cansh  g  it  1  l>e  eagerly  adopted  in 
the  great  trading  cities.  We  still  us.-  the-  word  algorithm 
in    reference  to  calculations.     The  study  of  wai 

intently   cultivated    among    the    Aral  s,  who  gave  it  tin- 
name  it   bears.      Ben    Musa,  just    referred   to,   was   the 
invent  r    of   the    comninii    i n «_■  1 1 1 < m  1    of    Bolving    qua':: 
equations.     In  the  application  of  mat  .^^ 

astronomy  and  physics  they  had  been  long  'lis-  •  mil  a  <iis- 
tinguished.      Almaimon    1  rmined  with0' 

accuracy  the  obliquity  of  the  ediptio.     His 
result,  with  those  of  some  other  astronomers,  is  as 

follows  : 

A.n.  i  imon i 

„    >:  e - 

l 2 

„    995.  Aboul  Bihan,  with  a  qaadrant  of  2  -       5' 00 

„  lOi  :.ul 2S5  S4'00 

Almaimon  had  also  ascertained  the  size  of  the  earth  from 
the  measurement  of  a  degree  on  the  shore  of  th.  Bed  9 
an   operation   implying   true   ideas   of  it.-   form,  and   in 
lingular  contrast  with  the  doctrine  of  Constantinople  and 
1,  ...     While  the  latter  was  asserting,  in  all  its  absurdity, 
the  flatness  of  the  earth,  the  Spanish  iioora  were  teaching 
geography    in    their   common    schools    from    globes.       In 
Africa,    there  was   still  preserved,  with  almost  relig 
reverence,  in  the  library  at  Cairo,  one  of  brass,  repul 
have  belonged  to  the  great  astronomer  Ptolemy.      Al  Idrisi 
made  one  of  silver  for  I  L,  of  Sicily  ;  and  Gerbert 

one  which  he  had  brought  from  Cordova  in  the  school 
he  established  at  Kheims.  It  cost  a  struggle  of  several 
centuries,  illustrated  by  some  martyrdoms,  before  the 
dictum  of  Lactantius  and  Augustine  could  be  overthrown. 
Among  problems  of  interest  that  were  solved  may  be 
mentioned  the  determination  of  the  length  of  the  year 
by  Albategnius  and   Thebit  Ben  Corrah;    and  increased 
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Our  obligations  t"  the  Spanish   Moors  in   the  arti  ol 
ran  more  marked  than  in  the  higher  brai 
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of  science,  perhaps  only  because  our  ancestors  were  better 
prepared  to  take  advantage  of  things  connected  improve. 
with   daily   affairs.     They  set  an   example   of  meatBinthe 
skilful  agricaltnre,  the  practice  of  which  v 
regulated  by  a  oode  of  laws.     Not  only  <  1  i  *  1  they  attend  to 
the  cultivation   of  plants,    introducing  very  many  new 
ones,  they  likewise  paid  great  attention  to  the  hn 
cattle  especially  the  sheep  and  horse.     To  them  we  owe 
tin;  introduction  of  the  great  products,  rice,  sugar,  cotton, 
and  also,  as  we  have  previous  ed,  nearly  all  the 

fine  garden  and  orchard  fruits,  together  with  many  less 
important  plants,  as  Bpinach  and  saffron.  To  them  Spain 
owes  the  culture  of  silk  ;  they  gave  to  Keres  and  M 
their  celebrity  tor  wine.  They  introduced  the  Egyptian 
system  <>f'  irrigation  by  flood-gates,  wheels,  and  pumps. 
They  also  promoted  many  important  branches  of  industry  ; 
improved  the  manufacture  oi  textile  fabrics,  earthenware, 
iron,  steel;  the  Toledo  sword-blades  were  everywhere 
prized  for  their  temper.     The  d  their  expulsion 

from  Spain,  carried  the  manufacture  of  a  kind  of  leather, 
in  which  they  were  acknowledged  to  excel,  to  Moi 
from  which  country  the  leather  itself  has  now  taken  its 
name.  They  also  introduced  inventions  of  a  more  ominous 
kind  -gunpowder  and  artillery.  The  cannon  they  used 
appeared  to  have  been  made  of  wrought  iron.  But  perhaps 
they  more  than  compensated  t'"r  these  evil  contrivances  l>y 
the  introduction  of  the  mariner's  compae 

The    mention    of  the    mariner's   compass   might    lead 
us   correctly  to    infer    that    the  Spanish   Arabs  -n.-ircom- 
were    interested  in  commercial    pursuits,  a  con-   ' 
elusion  to  which   we  should  als<>  come  when   we  consider 
the  revenues  of  some  of  their  khalifa     That  of  Abderrah- 
man  III.  is  stated  at  five  and  a  half  million  sterling 
vast  sum   if  considered   by  its   modern   equivalent,   and 
far  more  than  could  possibly  he  raised  by  taxes  on  the 
produce   of   the    soil.     It   probably   exceeded    the   entire 
revenue  of  all  the  sovereigns  of  Christendom  taken  to- 
gether.    From    Barcelona   and   other    ports   an   immense 
trade  with  the  Levant  was  maintained,  hut  it  was  mainly 
in    the    hands  of  the  Jews,  who,  from  the  first  invasion 
of  Spain   by  Musa,  had   ever   been    the  firm  allies  and 
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Budfa  wren  the  Khalifa  of  the  West;  suoh  their  iplen- 
dour,  their  luxury,  their  knowledge ;  such  some 
nf    tin-    oltli  und«  r    to    them 

>v   '        obligations   which  Christian  Europe,  with  sin- 
gular  inainot  nty,  baa  a  bin  t<»  hide.     I  he  ary 
against    the  miabeliever  hi  atlived  the  Crue 
•       ridering  the  enchanting  country  over  which  they  ruled, 
it  w.i>  not  without  reaaon  that  I  iaed  to  be  <  agrav<  d 
on    the   public  seal,  M  ITie  aervant  of  the  Merciful   i 
contented  in  the  decreea   of  God."     What  more,  indeed, 
oould    Paradiae   give   them?     But,   coneidering   also   the 
evil   end  of  aU  this  happineea  ;i n ■  1  pomp,  this  lean 
liberality,  and  wealth,  we  may  well  appreciate  the  Bolemn 
truth    which   these   monarchs,    in    their  day   of   pride  and 
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power,  grandly  wrote   in  the  beautiful  mosaics  on  I 
palace   walls,   an   ever-recurring   warning    to    .  im   who 
dominion   to   the   sword,  "There    is   no   conqueror 
but  God." 

The  value  of  a  philosophical  or  politi  aa  may  1>e 

determined  1  y  its  fruits.     '  'n  this  principle  I  examin<  I  in 
\'<»1.  L,  Chapter XH.,  the  Italian  system,  estimating i 
ligious  merit  from  the  biographies  of  the  popi  b, 
which  afford  1  ...  Inhk.  .fMoh*m- 

the  intellectual  state  of  the  Blohammi  dan  nations  m?din 

BCICDOB* 

at   successive   epochs  may  fcained  from 

what  is  its  proper  criterion,  the  ltific 

manifestation. 

At  the  ti   .•  when  the  Iffoorisli 

.-.  it  a   pressure   on    the    Italian    system,  there  were 
ral  b  ientifio  writers,  fi  irks  have 

descended  to  as     As  an  architect  nay  judg  -kill 

of  the  an  1  rt  from  a  study  of  the 

Pyramids,  so  from  these  relii  Learning  wemay 

demonstrate   the   intellectual   -  BCohamm 

people,  though  much  of  their  work  has  been  lost  and  more 
has  been  purposely  destroyed. 

Among  such  writers   is   Alhazen;  his  dat< 
A.i'.    1100.     It   appears   thai    i  1    both   in   Spain 

and   Egypt,  but    the  details  of  his  biography  , 
are  very  confused.     Through  his  optical  works 
which  have  been  translated  into  Latin,  he  is    v 
best  known  to  Europe.     He  was  the  t  ored  the 

I  ception  as  t<>  the  nature  of  vision,  Bhowing 

that  the  rays  of  light  >m  external  objects  to  the 

eye  *nd  do  not  issue  forth  from  the  eye,  and  n„  rilTTecta 
impinge  on  external  things,  as,  up  to  his  time,  theu*oryof 
had  been  supposed.     His  explanation  does  not  %] 
depend  upon  mere  hypothesis  or  supposition,  but  is  plainly 
I  upon  anatomical  investigation  as  well  as  on  geo- 
metrical discussion.  Hedeterminestbat theretina  r,,.t,.m,jne8 
is  the  seat  of  vision,  and  that  impressions  made  Otttmeam 
by  light  upon  it  are  conveyed  along  the  optic  ol 
nerve  to  the  brain.     Though  it  might  not  be  convenient, 
at    the   time  when   Alhazen    lived,  to  make  such  an  ac- 
knowledgment,  no  one  could  come  to  these  conclusions, 
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former  bodies  when  they  are  in  the  horizon  he  refers  to  a 

mental  d<  ccption,  arising  from  the  presence  of  intervening 

Bstrial  objects.     Be  Bhows  that  I  ction 

ahorten    the  dnration   of  night    and   darknesi   by 

prolonging  the  visil  ility  of  the  sun,  and  considering 
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■cflecting  action  of  the  air,  he  deduces  that  1-eautiful 
Sanation  of  the  nature  of  twilight     tin-  light  ExpUnatiM 
hat  we  perceive  before  the  rising  and  after  the  tw"W*> 
letting  of  the  sun     which  we  accept  at  the  present  time 
is  true.     \\  itli  extraordinary  acuteness,  he  a j >-  i **  -mines 
ilii  b  the  principles  with  which  he  is  dealing  to  lllo ^Tm«Lof 
he  determination  of  the  height  of  the  atm  - 
there,  deciding  that  its  limit  is  nearly  58|  mi] 

All  this  is  very  grand.  Shall  we  compare  it  with 
tontemporaneous  monk  miracles  and  monkish  philosophy 
»f  Europe?  It  would  make  a  profound  impression  if 
sommunicated  for  the  firsl  time  to  a  scientific  society  in 
>ur  own  agi  ,  N  r  perhaps  does  bis  merit  end  here.  If 
he  Book  of  the  Balance  of  Wisdom,  for  a  translation  of 
vhich  we  are  indebted  to  M.  Khanikoff,  the  Russian 
onsul-genera]  at  Tabriz,  b  luction  of  Alhazen,  of 

vhich  there  seems  to  be  internal  proof,  it  offers  us  ovid 
>f  a  singular  clearness  in  me<  hanical  conception  for  which 
xv  should  Bcaroely  have  been  prepared,  and,  if  it  be  not 
lis.   at    all   events   it    indisputably   shows   the   scientific 
acquirements  ol  En  that  book  is  plainly   i 

;et  forth  the  connexion  between  the  weig 
he  atmosphere  and  its  increasing  density.     The  weight  of 
he  atmosphere  was  therefore  understood  I  orrioelli. 

l'his  author  shows  that  a  body  will  weigh  <li lVt-n  lit ly  in  a 
•are  ami  in  a  dense  atmosphere ;  thai  of  i  -  •  .: 

weight  will  be  greater  in  proportion  as  the  air  'Uca- 

acre  dense.     He  considers  the  force  with  which  plui 
xxlies  will  rise   through    heavier   media  in  which    they 
ire  immersed,  and  discusses  the  submergence  of  floating 
todies,  as  ships  upon  the  sea.     He  understands  the  doctrine 
>f  the  centre  of  gravity.     He  applies  it  to  the  Thcoryofthe 
nvestigation  of  balances  and  steelyards,  show-  *»!*««*• 
ng  the  relations  between  the  centre  of  gravity  and  tho 
lentre   of   suspension      when    those    instruments   will 
md  when  they  will  vibrate.     He  recognizes  gravity  as  a 
brce ;    asserts  that   it  diminishes  with   the  distance;  hut 
alls  into  the  mistake  that  the  diminution  is  as  the  dis- 
ance,  and  not  as  its  square.     He   considers   gravity  as 
terrestrial,  and  fails  to  perceive  that  it  is  universal — that 
vus  reserved  for  Newton,    lie  knows  correctly  the  relation 
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employing  the  areometer  for  that  purpose.  They  had 
detected  the  variation  in  density  of  Liquids  by  heat,  but 
not  the  variation  in  volume.  Jn  their  measures  of  time 
they  were  more  successful  ;  they  had  several  kinds  of 
clepsydras.  A  balance  clepsydra  is  described  in  the  work 
from  which  I  am  quoting.  But  it  was  their  great 
astronomer,  Ebn  Junis,  who  accomplished  the  mosl  valuable 
of  all  chronometric  Improvements.  He  firs!  Tbepeodn- 
applied  the  pendulum  to  the  measure  of  time.  i™»dock. 
Laplace,  is  the  fifth  cote  to  his  Systeme  du  Blonde,  avails 
himself  of  the  ol  servations  of  this  philosophi  r,  with  those 
of  Albategnius  and  other  Arabians,  as  incontestable  j>r<»>t' 
of  the  diminution  of  the  eccentricity  of  the  earl  t  a 

orbit.     Be  states,  moreover,  that  the  observation 
of  Ebn  Junis  of  the  obliquity  of  the  eclip 
properly  corrected  for  parallax  and  refraction,  gives  for  the 
UD.  1000  a  result  closely  approaching  to  the  the  ireticaL 
II<-  also    mentions    another    observation   of    Ebn   Junis, 
October  31,  k.n.  L007,  as  of  much  importance  in  refe] 
t<>  the  greal  inequalities  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn.     J  have 
already    remarked    that,    in    the   writings   of    this 
Arabian,  the  Arabic  numerals  and  our  oommon   i 
arithmetical  processes  are  currently  used.     From  mi»»ral8- 
AlVica  ami  Spain  they  passed   into  Italy,  finding  ready 
acceptance  amen.-  commercial  men,  who  recognised  al  once 
their  value,  ami.  as  \\  illiam  of  Malmesbury  says.  1  eing  a 
wondorful  relief  to  the  "  sv  calculators ;"  an  epithet 

ot  which  the  correctness  will  soon  appear  to  any  one  who 
will  try  to  do  a  common  multiplication  or  <livisi.ui  problem 
by   the  aid   of  the   old    Roman   numerals.      It    is  said   that 

Gerberl  Pope  Sylvester  was  the  first  t<>  introduce  a 
knowledge  of  them  into  Europe;  he  had  learned  them  at 
the  Mohammedan  university  of  Cordova.  It  is  in  allusion 
to  the  cipher,  which  follows  the  ;i.  hut  which,  added  to 
any  of  the  other  digits,  increases  by  tenfold  its  power, 
that,  in  a  letter  to  his  patron,  the  EmpeTOT  Otho  III.,  with 
humility  he  playfully  but  truly  says,  "  I  am  like  the  hist 
of  all    I  he  I  Ml  m  hers." 

The  overthrow  of  the  Roman  by  the  Arabic  numerals 
foreshadowed  the  result  of  a  far  more  important— a  poli- 
tical —  eontest   between    those    rival    names.     But,    before 

Vol.  II.— 3 
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tion at  that  moment;  but  it  is  neverthe]  able  that 
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thai  escape  the  peroi  ptiona  of 

:.  Ling,  and  as  the  f  the 

understanding  escape  I  :  1 1  \- .     Th 

phetism."     Algazzali  thus  finds  a  philosophical 
the  rule  of  life,  and  n  .ion  and  philosophy. 

Ami  now  I  have  to  turn  fro;.  ■    civilized  lifi 

science,    its    philoeoph 
things.      \\* i 1 1 1   reluctance    I    •  k    to   t li« •    Italian 

in,  defiling  the  hob  ... 

its  bloodsh  •!.  it-  oppn  -  ion  of  hnman  thought,  its  b 
of  intellectual  adYancement.     Especially  1  ha 
now  to  direct   attention   to  two  count i 

important  events— countries  in  which  i.,.i.nm- 
the  Mohammedan  infinem 

ami  to  press  upon  Rome.     These  are  the  South  of  I 
and  Sicily. 

[nnocenl  !  1 1,  had  been  el  pe  at  thi 

thirty-aeven  ,d.    1198.       1  h<-    papal    p 

reached  its  culminating  point.     Tip  arch 

had  attained  their  nti  In  Italy,  in  G 

in  Prance  and  !.  interdicts  and  excommunications 

▼indicated  the  pontifical  authority,  as  in  th<  t  the 

Duke  of  Ravenna,  the  Emperor  Otho,  Philip  An 
i  John  of  England.     In  each  of  I 

was  not  for  the  sake  of  sustaining  great  moral  prin<  i 
or  the  rights  of  humanity  that  the  thundi 
it  was  in  behalf  of  temporary  political  interests;  into 
that,  in  <o  rmany,  were  sustained  at  th< 
and    oemented    by    assassination;     in    Frai 
strengthened    by  the   well-tried   device  of   an 
intervention  in  amatrimonial broil     the  domestic  nnct 

quarrel  of  the   king  and  queen  about   Agi  Kferan. 

••  Ah  !  happy  Saladin  !'*  said  the  insulted  Philip,  when  his 
kingdom  was  put  under  interdict  ;  "  he  has  no  pope  above 
him.     I  too  will  turn  Mohammedan." 

So,  .  in  Spain,  Innocent  interfered  in  the  matri- 

monial life  of  the  King  of  Leon.     The  remorseless  venality 
of  the  papal  government  was  felt  in  every  direo-  i   - 
tion.     Portugal  had  already  been  advanced  to  |,ur,ug111 
the   dignity   of  a    kingdom   on    payment   of  an   annual 
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aiucIi  as  the  beginnings  of  such  freedom.     The  appoint- 
menl  of  Simon  Langton  to  the  archbishopric  of  York  was 
annulled.     One    De   Gray   was   substituted    for  him.     It 
illustrated  the  simony  into  which  the  papal  govern] 
had  fallen,  thai  I  >•■  <  rray  had  ba  ome,  in  these  transa  tions, 
indebted  to  Rome  ten  thousand  pounds.     In  fact,  thn 
the  operation  of  the  Crusades,  all   Europe  v 
tributorj  to  the  pope.     He  had  his  fiscal 
in  every  metropolis;  histra  nee  wander- 

ing in  all  directions,  in  every  country,  raising  revenue  by 
the  sale  of  dis]  i  osations  for  all  kinds  of  offences,  real  and 
fictitious— money  for  the  Bale  of  appointments,  high  and 
low— a  steady  drain  of  money  from  every  realm.  Fifty 
years  after  the  time  of  which  we  are  speaking,  Robert 
tete,  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  and  friend  of  1  taoon, 

caused  1-1  be  ascertained  the  amount  received  by  foreign 
ecclesiastics  in  England.  He  found  it  to  be  thrice  the 
inoomeofthe  king  himself.  This  was  on  the  occasion  i  f 
Innocenl  EV.  demanding  provision  to  be  made  for  three 
hundred  additional  Italian  clergy  by  the  Church  t 
England,  and  that  on-'  of  his  nephews  a  mere  boy- 
should  have  a  stall  in  Lincoln  cathedraL 

While  thus  Innocent  111.  was  interfering  and  intriguing 
with  every  court,  and  laying  every  people  under  tnl 
he  did  nol  for  a  moment  permit  his  attention  to 
be    diverted    from    the   Crusades,    tin-   singular  /.',', p.^i'ilt. . 
advantages  of  which  to  the   papacy  had   now  •'"  "  ,-ru- 
been  fully  discovered.    They  had  gives  to  the 
pope  a  suzerainty  in  Europe,  the  control  of  its  militar 

well    as   its   momenta]  Nol    that    a    man    like 

Innocent  could  permil  himself  to  he  deluded  by  any  hopes 
of  eventual  success.     The  crusades  must  inevitably  p] 

so    tar   as    their   avowe.l   object    was   concerned,    a    failure. 

The   Christian   inhabitants  of   Palestine  were   degraded 

and  demoralized  beyond  description.  Their  ranks  were 
thinned  by  apostasy  to  Mohammedanism.     In  Europe,  not 

only  the  laity  begun  to  discover  that  the  money  provided 
lor  the  wars  in  the  Holy  Land  was  diverted  from  its 
purpose,  and  in  some  inexplicable  manner,  found  its  way 
int"  Italy  -even  the  clergy  could  not  conceal  their 
suspicions  that  the  proclamation  of  a  crusade  was  merely 
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with  the  treasures  thus  acquired  may  be  eel  relics  of  a 
different  kind,  the  remains  of  ai  I  which  an,iw 

they  destroy  ed:   l.  Tl 

the  Hippodrome;  2.1  olf  suckling  Bomulus 

Bemus;  3.  A   grou]  i    Sphinx,  river-horse,   and 

oodile  ;  -f.  An  5.  An  ass  and  his 

driver,   originally   cast   by   Au<  in  memory  ol 

victory   of   Actium;  6.    Bellerophon   and   1  7.  A 

ee  obelisk;  8.   Paris  presenting  the  apple  to  Venus; 
9.  An  exquisite   statute   of  Helen;   l".  The  11 
I.   sippus ;   ii.  A  Juno,  formerly  taken  from  the  temple  at 
Samoa.     Thebroni  melted  into  coin,  and  thousands 

of  manuscripts  and  parchments  were  burned.     From  that 
time    the    works    of    many    ancient     authors    disapp 
altogether. 

With  well-dissembled    regret,    Innocent   took  the  new 
order  of  things  in  the  city  of  Constantinople  under  his 
protection.      I'he   bishop  of  Boms  at  last  appointed  the 
Bishop  of  Constantinople.     The  acknowledgment  of  • 
supremacy   was    complete     Home    ami   Venice    div 

3* 
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•  ,  undi  r  Justinian,    I  □    mi  nti 

ow.     u),:it   ;s   there   tli.it    remains?    Then 
;  grammarian,    who  wrote  ■   dictionary,   and 

ipius,  the  historian,  who  v  to   Belisarius 

it:  hii  campaigns.     '1  i  long  interral  almost 
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without  a  literary  name,  to  Theophylact  Simocatta,  and  i<> 
the  Ladder  of  Paradise  of  John  Climacus.    Tl. 
excitement  of  the  iconoclastic  dispute  presents  os  with  John 
of  Dama  I  the  ninth  century,  the  Myriobiblion 

and    Nomacanon   id  Photius.     Then  follows  I      si  intine 
Porphyrogenitus,   vainly   and    voluminously   oompoc 
and  Basil  EL  doubtless  truly  expresses  the  opinion  of  tin 
time,  as  he  certainly  does  the  verdict  of  posteril 
ing  the  works  of  his  country,  when  I  that  learning 

is  useless  and  unprofitable  lumber.     The  Alexiad  of  Anna 
Comnena,  and  the  history  of  Byzantine  affairs  by  K 
phorous  Bryennius,  hardly  redeem  their  age.     Thisbarren- 
and  worthlef  t  of  the  Bystem  intro- 

duced by  Constantine  the  Great.  The  long  line  of 
emperors  had  been  oonsistenl  in  one  policy  the  repression 
or  expulsion  of  philosophy;  and  yet  it  is  the  uniform 
testimony  of  those  ages  that  the  Eastern  convents  were 
full  lit' sccr.-t  Platonism  that  m  stealth,  the  doctrini 
Plato  were  treasured  up  in  the  cells  of  Asiatic  monks. 
The  Byzantines  had  possessed  in  art  and  letters  all  the 
best  models  in  the  world,  yel  in  a  thousand  years  they 
never  produced  one  original.  Millions 
advanced  one  step  in  philosophy  or  scii  vet  made 

a  single  practical  discovery,  composed  no  poem,  do  tragedy 
worth  perusal.     The  spirit  of  their  superficial  literati 
if  literature  it  ran  be  called     is  well  shadowed  forth  in 
the  story   of  the   patriarch    Photius,   who   composed   at 
Bagdad)  at  a  distance  from  his  Library,  an  analyf 
works  he  had  formerly  read.     The  final  age  of  the  city 
was  signalized  by  the  Baarlamite  controversy 
respecting  the  mysterious  light  of  Mount  Thabor  ofttsit 
— tlie  possibility  of  producing  a  beatific  vision 

•  Mi  I  [  ^ 

and  of  demonstrating,  by  an  unceasing  ins] 
tion    of   the-   navel    for  'lavs   and    nights   together,   the 
existence    of   two    eternal    principles,    a    visible     and     an 
invisible  ( !<>d ! 

What  was  it  that  produced  this  barrenness,  causoof.-ui 
this  intellectual  degradation  in  Constantinople?  this- 
The  tyranny  of  Theology  over  I  nought. 

But  with  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Latins 
other  important  events  were  occurring.     Everywhere  an 
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manner  of  Ms  lift-.     Tiny  denounced   the  wealth  of  the 
Church,  and   the  intermingling  of  bishop*   in 
mnl  war;    they  denied   transubstantiation,  invocation  <t 
saints,    purgatory,   and   especially  directed    their   ; 
against  the  sale  of  indulge]  Bin.     The  rich  citi< 

Languedoo  were  full  of  mifll  They  en  up 

to  poetry,  music,  dancing.     I  heii  pei  pie,  numbers  of  whom 
]ia<l  been  in  the  <  Irusadi  b  or  in  Spain,  had  Been  th<  S 
Adiiiiratiuii  had  taken  th<  ition.      Amid 

shouts  of  laughter,  the    i  i  through   the 

land,  g  their  heads,  and  slyly  winkii 

and  sinj  in  _  derisi  •  t  the  amours  oft) 

and  amply  i  arning  denunciations  as  lewd  blasph 
atheists.      Bere    ■  of  things   demanding    the 

attention  of  Innocent.     The  method  k   for  it- 

rection    have    banded    his   name   down    to  the 
maledictions   of   posterity.       II  tched    a  u«m 

missive  to  the  <  lounl  of  Toulouse     w  bo  already 
lay   under  excommunication   for  alleged    inl 
meddling  with  the  rights  of  thi  i  bim  with 

harbouring    bei  ind  ^rivin^  offices  of  emolumei 

The   cMiiut    was   a    man  of  gay  Life,  having,  in 
emulation  of  some  of  his  neighbours  across  tin-   l*yn 
not    fewer  than   three  wives.     Hi-  offences  of  that  kind 
w i  re,  b<  r,  eclipsed  bj  tin-.-  with  which  In1  was  new 

formally  charged.  It  chanced  that,  in  the  ensuing  disputes, 
the  pope  u.i-   murdi  red.     Th<  re   is  u  t.» 

believe  thai   Raymond  was  concerned  in   the  crime.     Bui 
tin'    indi   i  .nt    pope    held    bim    responsibL  uotly 

ordered  to  be  published  in  all  directions  his  excommunica- 
tion, and  called  upon  Western   Christendom  to  ; 

engage  in  a  crusade  against    him.  ohS-rin"-,  to 

i  • '  .1.1  ii 

linn  whoever  chose  to  take  them,  tin-  wealth  ami 

possessions  of  the  offender.     Bo  thoroughly  u*e* 

tie  seconded  by  the  preaching  of  the  monks,  that   half  a 

million  of  men,  it  is  affirmed,  took  up  anna. 

for  the  count  there  remained  nothing  hut   to  submit, 

IK-  surrendered  up  his  strong  places,  was  com-  nddfe 

polled  to  acknowledge  the  crimes  all  linst  'ii:: 

bim,  and  the  justice  of  his  punishment.     Be  -worn  that 

he  would  no  longer  proi  d   heretics.     Stripped   naked  to 
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his  middle,  ■with  a  rope  round  his  neck,  he  was  led  to  the 
altar,  and  there  scourged.  But  the  immense  army  that 
had  assembled  was  not  to  be  satisfied  by  these  inflictions 
on  an  individual,  though  the  pope  might  be.  They  had 
come  for  blood  and  plunder,  and  blood  and  plunder  they 
must  have.  Then  followed  such  scenes  of  horror  as  the 
sun  had  never  looked  on  before.  The  army  was  officered 
by  Roman  and  French  prelates;  bishops  were  its  generals, 
an  archdeacon  its  engineer.  It  was  the  Abbot  Arnold,  the 
legate  of  the  pope,  who,  at  the  capture  of  Beziers,  was 

inquired  of  by  a  soldier,  more  merciful  or  more 
the  CinBafcn  weary  of  murder  than  himself,  how  he  should 
in  the  South     distinguish    and    save    the    Catholic    from     the 

heretic.  "  Kill  them  all."  he  exclaimed;  "  I 
will  know  his  own."  At  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  Mag- 
dalene 7000  persons  wore  massacred,  the  infuriated 
Crusaders  being  excited  to  madness  by  the  wicked  asser- 
tion that  these  wretches  had  been  guilty  of  the  blasphemy 
of  saying,  in  their  merriment,  "S.  fitfariam  Magdalenam 
fuisse  ooncubinam  Christi."  It  was  of  no  use  for  them  to 
protest  their  innocence.  In  the  town  twenty  thousand 
were  slaughtered,  and  the  place  then  fired,  to  he  left  a 
monument  of  papal  vengeance.  At  the  massacre  ofLavaur 
400  people  wore  burned  in  one  pile;  it  is  remarked  that 
"they  made  a  wonderful  blaze,  and  went  to  burn  ever- 
lastingly in  hell."  Language  has  no  powers  toexpn  ss  the 
atrocities  that  took  place  at  the  capture  of  the  different 
towns.  Ecclesiastical  vengeance  rioted  in  luxury.  The 
6oil  was  steeped  in  the  flood  of  men — the  air  polluted  by 
their  burning.  From  the  reek  of  murdered  women, 
mutilated  children,  and  ruined  cities,  the  Inquisition,  that 
T   ..   ..      ,  infernal  institution,  arose.  Its  projectors  intended 

Institution  of    .  i  ,  • 

thelnquisi-  it  not  enly  to  put  an  end  to  public  teaching. 
tion"  but  even  to  private  thought.     In  the  midst  of 

these  awful  events.  Innocent  was  called  to  another  tribunal 
to  render  his  account.      He  died  a.i  .  llilu\ 

It  was  during  the  pontificate  of  this  great  criminal  that 

Establish-        tne    mendicant    orders    were    established.     The 

mentofmen-    course  of  ages  had  brought  an  unintelligibility 

"'    into  public  worship.  The  old  dialects  had  become 

obsolete ;   new    languages    were  forming.      Among  those 
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laily  increasing  in  number,  whose  minds  were 
lg,  an  earnest  desire  for  instruction  was  arising. 
es  were  crowding  to  hear  philosophical  discourses 
niversities,  and  heresy  was  spreading  very  fast, 
is  far  from  being  confined  to  the  intelligent.  The 
lers  furnished  heretics  and  fanatics  too.  To  an- 
the  labours  of  these  zealots— who,  if  they  had  been 
1  to  go  on  unchecked,  would  quickly  have  dis- 
1  their  doctrines  through  all  classes  of  society — ■ 
inican  and  Franciscan  orders  were  founded.  They 
1  adapted  for  their  duty.  It  was  their  business 
iniong  the  people,  preaching  to  them,  in  their  own 
wherever  an  audience  could  be  collected.  The 
mder  which  the  Church  was  labouring  because  of 
th  could  not  apply  to  these  persons  who  lived  by 
alms.  Their  function  was  not  to  secure  their  own 
,  but  that  of  other  men. 

minic  was  born  a.d.  1170.  His  birth  and  life 
rned  with  the  customary  prodigies.  Miracles  and 
were  necessary  for  anything  to  make  a 

j.1        ^\r      j.'      ii'  •  i     ,       St.  Dominic. 

m  the  West.     His  was  an  immaculate 
m,  he  was  free  from  original  sin.   He  was  regarded 
opted  son  of  the  Virgin  ;  some  were  even  disposed 

him  a  higher  dignity  than  that.  He  began  his 
ls  in  Languedoc ;  but,  as  the  prospect  opened  out 
m,  he  removed  from  that  unpromising  region  to 
e  necessary  centre  of  all  such  undertakings  as  his. 
perfected  his  organization ;  instituted  his  friars, 
1  tertiaries ;  and  consolidated  his  pretensions  by 
king  of  many  miracles.  He  exorcised  three 
from  whom  Satan  issued  forth  under  the  form  of 
lack  cat,  which  ran  up  a  bell-rope  and  vanished, 
ful  nun  resolved  to  leave  her  convent.  Happen- 
ow  her  nose,  it  dropped  off  into  hei  handkerchief; 
le  fervent  prayer  of  St.  Dominic,  it  was  replaced, 
gratitude,  tempered  by  fear,  she  remained.  St. 
could  also  raise  the  dead.  Nevertheless,  he  died 
,  having  worthily  obtained  the  title  of  the  burner 
jr  of  heretics.     To  him  has  been  attributed  the 

the  crime  of  being  the  inventor  of  "  the  Holy 
on."     In  a  very  few  years  his  order  boasted  of 
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Andrew  of  Hungary,  the  skulls  of  St.  Stephen  and  St. 
Margaret,  the  hands  of  St.  Bartholomew  and  St.  Th< 
a  slip  of  the  rod  of  Aaron,  and  one  of  the  water-pots  of 
the  marriage  ;it  Cana  in  Galilee. 

The   papal   government  quickly  found   the   prodigious 
advantage  arising  from  the  institution  of  these  jnflUencc  je. 
mendicanl  orders.     Vowed  to  poverty,  living  on  rtwdi 
aims,  hosts   01    mars,  »   and    barefoot, 

pervaded  all  Europe,  coming  in  contact,  under  the  most 
favourable  circumsl  inces,  with  the  Lowest  grades  of  society. 
They  Lived  and  moved  ami  ag  the  populace,  and 
held  sacred.     The  accusations  of  dissipation  and  Luxury 
so   forcibly   urged  against  the  regular  clergy  were  alto- 
gether inapplicab]  rving  fan  i 
Through  them  the  Italian  government  had  possession  of 
the  ear  of  Europe.     The  pomp  of  worship  in  an  unknown 
tongue,    the   gorgeous   solemnities   of  the   Church,   were 
far  more    than   compensated    by  the   preaching  of  I 
missionaries,  who  held   forth  in  the  vernacular  whei 
an  audience  could  be  had.     Among  the  early  m 
had  been  accustomed  to  a  wandering  Life.     Brother  Paci- 
ficus,   a  disciple  of  St.  Francis,    had    been   a   celebrated 
Trouvere.     In  truth,  they  not  only  warded  off  the  present 
pressing  danger,  but   through  them  the  Church  retained 
her  held  .in  the  Labouring  clai  |uent 
centuries.     The  pope  mighl  truly  boast  that  the  Poor  Men 
of  the  Church  were  more  than  a  match  for  the  Poor  Men 
of  Lyons.     Their  influence  began  to  diminish  only  - 
they  abandoned    their  essential   principles,  joined  in 
common  race  for  plunder,  and  became  immensely  rich. 

Not  only  did  Innocent  111.  thus  provide  himself  with 
an  ecclesiastical  militia  suited  to  meet  the  obviously  im- 
pending insurrection,  he  increased  his  power  greatly  but 
insidiously  by  the  formal  introduction  of  auricular  con- 
fession. It  was  by  the  fourth  Lateral)  Council  intro<luctj,,n 
that  the  necessity  of  auricular  confession  was  ofam 
first  formally  established.     Its  aim  was  that  no  ° 

hen  tic   should   est  ape,   and    that    the   absent    priest    should 

iramount  even  in  the  domestic   circle.      In  none  hut 

a    most    degl  ided    and    superstitious   society    can    such   an 

infamous  institution   be   tolerated.      It  invades  the  sacred 
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own  infidelity.     Th<-  two  bobs  of  Averroes  of  Cordova  are 

said    to    fa 

father  was  one  of  the  ablest  men  their  nation  ever  pro- 

I  :  an  experii  ronomer,  he  I  I  thu 

Almagest,  and,  it  is  affirnn  idly 

saw  a  transit  of  Mercury  across  the  sun;  a  volumii 
oommentator  on  the  work-.-  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  I 
disbeliever  in  all  revelation.     Ev<  n  of  Mohammedanism  ho 
■aid,  allnding  i"  the  prohibition  which  the  Prophet 
enjoined  on  the  a  e  of  thi    flesh  •  I  That  form  of 

religion  is  d<  -'  itnt 

the  approval  of  any  understanding,  onli 
I  In  the  Sicilian  aided  by  su< 

influences,  the  character  of  the  young  emperor 

formed.     Italian   poetry,  d<  .-t i: 
a   brilliant  future,  hei  md  a  ^  •.-•■•m 

the  sweet  Sicilian  dialect.     The  «in  jn-r-  >r  and  bis 
chancellor  were  cultivators  of  the  gay  science,  and  u 
oomposition  of  sonnets  were  rivals.     A   love  of  am 

v  bad  spread  from  tip  South  of  Prance. 
With  a  vi.  w  t'.  tli.-  recovi  ry  of  the  Holy  Land,  Honorius 
III.  had  made  Frederick  marry  Yblindade  Lturi{ 
heiress  "t"  tin-  kingdom  of  Jerusalem.     !t  was  not,  th-  re- 
for.-,  to  1"-   wondered  at   that   Frederick's  frivolities 
drew  upon  him  the  indignation  of  the  gloomy  Pop  I 
gory  IX.,  the  very  first  act  of  wl  was  to 

summon  a  new  crusade.     To   the  exhortations  and  coni- 
mands  of  the  aged  pope  the  emperor  lent  a  most  Reftj^to-o 
reluctant  ear,  postponing,  from  time  to  time,  the  ■"^^ramOe, 
period  of  hi-  departure,  and  dabbling  in  doi  btfnl  <indlhen«orfc 
negotiations,  through  liis  Mohammedan  friends,  with  the 
BnTtan  <>f  Egypt.     He  embarked  at  last,  but  in  three  days 
returned.     The  octogenarian   pope  was  not   t->  be  trifled 
with,  ami    pronounced    his  excommunication.     Frederick 
treated  it  with  ostensible  contempt,  but  appealed  Uj  <  hris- 
tendom,   accusing   Koine   of   avaricious   intentions. 
officials,    he   said,  were    travelling;  in    all    direc- 
tions, not  to  preach   the  Word  of  God,  hut  to  r,i'„u 
extort  monev.    "  The  primitive  Church,  founded  ,""|! ' 
on  poverty  and  Bimpucity,  brought  toith  num- 

5«  saints.     The  Romans  uro  uuw  rolling  in  wealth, 
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any  ecclesiastic  who  dared  to  perform  the  ceremony,  and 
departed  from  the  Holy  Land.     It  was  time,  for  Borne  was 
intriguing  against  him  at  home,  a  false  report  of  his  d 
having  been  industriously  circulated.     He  forthwith  pre- 
pared to  enter  on  his  conflict  with  the  pontiff.     His  Saracen 
colonies  at  Nocera  and  Luceria,  in  Italy,  could 
supply   him   with   30,000    Mussulman   toldiers,  establish** 
with  whom  it  \\;is  imp  Bsible  for  his  enemies  to  >-ir-lc,n  p06'9 
tamper.     He  managed  to  draw  over  the  general 
sentiment  of  Europe  to  his  side,  and  publicly  offered  to 
convict  the  pope  himself  of  tons  with  the  infidels; 

hut  his  antagonist,  conveniently  im]  r<  seed  with  a  sudden 
horror  of  shedding  blood,  gave  way,  and  peace  between  thu 
parties  was  made.     It  lasted  nearly  nine  years. 

In  this  period,  the  intellectual  greatness  of  Frederick, 
and    the  tendencies  of  the   influences   by  which  he 
enveloped,  were  strikingly  manifested.     In  ad-  mtpoiittai 
vanoe  of  his   age,   he   devoted    himself  to  the  '"-1""' 
political   improvement   of    Sicily.      1I>'   instituted    n 
sentative   parliaments;   enacted  .1  Bystem   of  w 
asserted  the  principle  of  equal  rights  and  equal  burdens, 
and  the  supremacy  of  the  law  over  all,  even  the  nobles  and 
the  Church.     !!>•  provided  for  the  toleration  of  all  pro- 
fessions, Jewish  and  Bfohammedan,  as  well  as  Christum; 
emancipated  all  tin-  serfs  of  his  domains;  instituted  cheap 
justice    lor    the    poor ;    forbade   private   war;    i 
commerce     prophetically  Laying  down  some  of  th 
principles,  which  only  in  our  own  time  havi  oally 

received  as  trim;  established  markets  and  fairs;  col], 
large  libraries  ;  caused  to  be  translated  such  works  as  those, 
of  Aristotle  and  Ptolemy;  built  menageries  for  natural 
history.;  founded  in  Naples  a  great  university;  patronized 
the  medical  college  at  Salernum  ;  made  provisions  for  the 
education  of  promising  hut  indigent  youths.  All  over 
the  land  splendid  architectural  triumphs  were  created. 
Under  him  the  Italian  language  first  rose  above  a  patois. 
Sculpture,  painting,  and  music  were  patronized.  His  chan- 
cellor is  said  to  have  been  the  author  of  the  oldest  sonnet. 
In  the  eye  of  Koine  all  this  was  an  abomination.  Were 
human  laws  to  take  the  precedence  of  the  law  of  God? 
Were  the  clergy  to  he  degraded  to  a  level  with  the  laity? 
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lave  ;  to  the  In  n  truth,  this 
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every  city,  in  every  village,  iii  every  family.     And  now  it 
illicit  have  appeared  that  the.  blow  she  had  thus  delivi 
was  final,  and  that  the  world,  in  contentment,  most  sub- 
mit to  her  will.     She  had  again  succeeded  in  patting  her 
iron  heel  f  knowledge, had  invoked 

the  hatred  of  <  Christendom,  and  reviled  it  as  the  monstrous 

hut   legit  Ll  '  loi.amint danism. 

Iii"  th<   fate  of  men  is  by  no  i    indication  of  the 

if  principles.     The  tail  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  was 
not  followed  by  the  destruction  of  the  inn  uen  ,    f 

he  represented.     These  not  only  survived  him, 
but  were  destined,  in  the  end,  to  overcome  the  'r"ple8- 
power  which  had  transiently  overthrown  them.     W< 
now  entering  on  the  history  of  a  p  ri  •!  which  offers  not 
only   exterior  opposition    to   th<-  currenl   doctrines,    but, 
what  b  more  ominous,  interior  mutiny.     Notwithstanding 
the  awful  persecutions  in  I  of  Frai  twith- 

establishment  of  auriculai  lion  as  a 

detective    means,   and    the    Inquisition   as   a    weapon   of 
punishment     notwithstanding  the  influence  of  the  French 
kin^,   St.    Louis,    canonized    by    the   grateful    < 
heresy,  instead  of  being  extirpated,  I  itself  among 

th<-  1 i  t  \ .  and  even  spread  among  the  eocl<  Biastioal  ranks. 
St.  Louis,  the  representative  of  the  hierarchical 
party,  gatl  i  rs  influence  only  from  the  circum- 
stauoe  of  his  relations  with  the  Church,  of  whose  into 
he  was  a  fanatical  support*  r.     So  tar  as  the  affairs  of  his 
people  wei  rned,  he  can  hardly  be  looked  npon  as 

anything  better  than  a  simpleton.  Mis  reliance  foT  check- 
ing the  threatene-i  Bpread  •>!'  heresy  was  I  to 
viol. -nee  the  faggot  and  the  Bword.  hi  bis  opinion,  "A 
man  ought  never  to  dispute  with  a  misbeliever  exo  pt 
with  his  sword,  which  he  OUghl  t'>  drive  into  the  hei 
i  l  it  mils  as  far  as  he  can."      It   was  tin-  signal   glory  of  his 

reign  that  he  secured  for  France  thai  inestimable  relic, 
the  crown  of  thorns.     This  peerless  memento  of  iiw«Uper- 
our  Saviour's  passion  he  purchased  in  Constanti-  ~t:t",n. 
nople  fur  an  immense  sum.     But  France  was  doubly  and 
enviably  enriched;  for  the   Abbey  of  St.    Denys  was  in 

asion    of    another,   known    to    he    equally    authentic! 
Besides   the   crown,   he   also  sueured    the   sponge   that   was 
Vol.  11.— 4 
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dipped  in  vinegar ;  the  lance  of  the  Roman  soldier ;  also 
the  swaddling-clothes  in  which  the  Saviour  had  first  lain 
in  the  mangi  t  uad  part  of  the  skull  of 

John  the  Baptist.  These  treasures  he  deposited  in  the 
"  Holy  Chapel  "  of  Paris, 

Under  the  papal  auspices,   St.  Louis  determined  on  a 

crusade;  and   nothing,   except   what   we   have 

already  mentioned,  can  better  show  bis  mental 

imbecility  than  his  disregard  of  all  suitable  arrangementa 

for  it.     Be  thought  that,  provided  the  troops  could  ho 

made  to  had  a  religious  life,  all  would  go  well;  that  the 

I  would  h^"ht  his  own  battles,  and  that  uo  provisions 

of  a    military   or  worldly   kind  were  needed.      In   such  a 

pious  reliance  on  tin-  support  of  God,  he  reached  Egypt 

with   his  expedition   in   .In::.'.  \.\>.    1249.     The  ever-con- 

Bpicuous  valour  of  tl  e  Fn  uch  troops  could  Maintain  itself 

in  the  battle-field,  hut  not  pestilence  and  famine. 

In  March  of  the  following  year,  as  might  have  been  fore- 

the  prisoner  of  the  Sultan,  and  was 

only  spared   the  indignity  of  being  carried  about   .1-     1 

•  .1  f.ui-    public  spectacle  in  the  Mohammedan  towns  by 

ure-  a  ransom,  at  first  fixed  at  a  million  of  Byzantines, 

hut  by  the  merciful  Sultan  voluntarily  reduced  one  tit'th. 

Still,  tor  a  time.  Louis  lingered  in  the  East,  apparently 

stupefied  by  considering  how  God  could  in  this  manner 

have  abandoned  a  man  who   had  come  to  his  help.      Never 

was  there  a  crusade  with  a  more  shameful  end- 
Notwithstanding   the  Support   of  St.  Louis   in  his  own 

dominions,  the  intellectual  revolt  spread  in  every  direction, 
Thelnquisi-  and  that  not  only  in  France,  hut  throughout  all 
toar^'sttT3  C^rthoU*5  Europe.  In  vain  the  Inquisition  ex- 
inteiiectuai  erted  all  its  terrors— and  what  could  he  more 
revolt.  terrible  than  its  form  of  procedure?     It  sat  in 

secret  ;  no  witness,  no  advocate  was  present  :  the  accused 
was  simply  informed  that  he  was  charged  with  heresy,  it 
was  not  said  by  whom.  He  was  made  to  swear  that  he 
would  tell  the  truth  as  regarded  himself,  and  also  re- 
specting other  persons,  whether  parents,  children,  friends, 
strangers.  If  he  resisted  he  was  committed  to  a  solitary 
dungeon,  dark  and  poisonous;  his  food  was  diminished; 
everything  was  done  to  drive  him  into  insanity.     Then 
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liliars  of  the  Holy  Office,  or  others  in  its  interests, 
r  degrees  to  work  upon  him  to  extort  confession  as 
;elf  or  accusations  against  others.  But  this  fearful 
1  did  not  fail  to  draw  upon  itself  the  indignation  of 
Its  victims,  condemned  for  heresy,  were  perishing 
irections.  The  usual  apparatus  of  death,  the  stake 
gots,  had  become  unsuitcd  to  its  wholesale  and  re- 
ss  vengeance.  The  convicts  were  so  numerous  as 
ire  pens  made  of  stakes  ami  filled  with  straw.  It 
us  that,  before  the  Archbishop  of  Bheiins  and 
an  other  prelates,  one  hundred  and  eighty-  Burnings  of 
sretics,  together  with  their  pastor,  were  heretics- 

alive.  Such  outragi  s  against  humanity  cannot 
•etrated  without  bringing  in  the  end  retribution, 
r  countries  the  rising  indignation  was  exasperated 

I  causes;  in  England,  for  instance,  by  the  continual 
in  of  Italian  ecclesiastics  into  the  richest  benefices. 
:  them  were  mere  boys;  many  were  non-residents; 
ad  not  so  much  as  seen  the  country  from  which 
ew  their  ample  wealth.  The  Archbishop  of  York 
joniniunieated,  with  torches  and  bells,  because  lie 
not  bestow  the  abundant  revenues  of  his  Church 
ons  from  beyond  the  Alps;  but  for  all  this  '-he 
ssed  by  the  people."  The  archbishopric  of  Canter- 
is  held.  a.d.  1241,  by  Boniface  of  Savoy,  to  whom 
.11  granted  by  the  pope  the  first-fruits  of  all  the 
s  in  his  province.     II is  rapacity  was   boundless. 

II  the  ecclesiastics  and  ecclesiastical  establishments 
is  control  he  extorted  enormous  sums.  Some,  who, 
i  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  resisted  him,  were  excommuni- 
some,  like  the  aged  Sub-prior  of  St.  Bartholomew's, 
locked  down  by  his  own  hand.  Of  a  military  turn 
'ten  wore  a  cuirass  under  his  robes— he  joined  his 
,  the  Archbishop  of  Lyons,  who  was  besieging 
and  wasted  the  revenues  of  his  see  in  England 
gues  and  petty   military  enterprises   against   his 

in  Italy. 

imong  the  laity  alone  was  there  indignation  against 
state  of  things.     Mutiny  broke  out  in  the  MutinyariB, 
f  the  Church.     It  was  not  that  among  ing  in  the 
abler  classes  the  sentiment  of  piety  had  Cbarch- 
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truck  terror  into  the  Latin  bierarony.     It   was  affirmed 
hat  an  angel  had  brought  it   from   heaven,  a  on 

opper  plat  b,  and  had  given  it  to  a  priest  call*  1  <  'yril,  wh ) 
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n  traduction,  by  John  of  Parma,  the  general  of  the  Fran- 
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•  -  in  the  impending  abolition   of  Roman  (".. 
ianity,  stigmatized  that  Church  as  the  purple  harlot,  and 
nth  them  affirmed  thai  tin-  pope  and  all  his  hierarchy  had 
leoome  superfluous  and  -".their  work  was  d 

heir  doom  sealed."     His  zealous  follow* 
lared  that  the  sacraments  of  the  Church  w 
low  all  useless,  those  administering  them  having    tri!;" 
to    longer  any  jurisdiction.      The    burning   of 
housands  of  these  "  Pratrioelli"  by  the   Giquisition 
Itogether  inadequate  to  suppress  them.     Eventually,  n  Inn 
he    Reformation    occurred,    they    mingled    among    the 
bllowers  of  Luther. 

'I'm  the  internal  ami  doctrinal  troubles  thus  befalling 
he  Church,  materia]  and  foreign  ones  <>f  the  mosl  vital 
mportanoe  were  soon  added.  The  true  n  .    riiach!n 

he  difficulties  into  which  the  papacy  was  fall . 

dow  ooming  conspicuously  into  Light.     It 
ras  absolutely  ry  thai  money  should  he  drawn  to 

tome,  ami  t  In-  sovereigns  of  the  Western  kingdoms,  France 
ml  England,  from  which  it  had  hitherto  been  largely 
ibtained,  were  determined  thai  it  should  be  bo  no  Ion 
Phey  had  equally  urgent  need  themselves  of  all  thatoould 
e  extorted.  In  France,  even  b  31  L  ois,  it  was  enacted 
li.it  tl  e  papal  power  in  the  election  of  the  clergy  should 
is  restrained;  and,  complaining  <»t"  the  drain  <>f  money 
rom  the  kingdom  to  Borne,  he  applied  the  effectual  remedy 
f  prohibiting  any  such  assessments  or  taxations  for  the 
uture. 

We  have  now  reached  die  pontificate  of  Boniface  \  III., 
n  epoch  in  the  intellectual  history  of  Europe.     Under  the 
itle of  Celestine  V.  a  visionary  hermil  hid  been  raised  to 
he  papacy     visionary,  for  Peter  Morrone  (such  i-.  (.rv 
(•as  his  name  i  had  long  been  indulged  inappari-  '■ 

ions  of  angels  and  the  sounds  of  phantom  hells  in  the 
ir.      Peter  was    escorted    lVom    his    cell    to     his    supreme 

losition  by  admiring  crowds;  hut  it  very  so.. 11  became 
pparenl  that  the  life  of  an  anchorite  is  not  a  preparation 
or  the  duties  of  a  pope.  The  conclave  of  cardinals  had 
lected  him.  not  from  any  impression  of  his  suitahlenees, 
>ut  because  they  were  evenly  balanced  in  two  parties. 
loither  of  which   would  give   way.      They  were  therefor© 
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of  ilut   future— for   they   were    familiar  with  the   • 

i.  and  knew  where  i"  touch   it   to  the  qui 
apjx  Jed    to  a    "General    <  oun<  il. 

I 
erne  tde  against  them.    1 

s,    which  in  a 
moment  of  weakness  they  had  mi:  L,  was  utterly 

••.  d  with  salt.      '1  !.      I 
of  t).  ,  in  King  Philip  1 

found  a  friei 

ami  In  inflict   "ii    ;  bich    it    : 

: 

Thii  W.I.--  tl: 

quarn  1  between  Phili] 

.lit   all    Europe   ond< 
complaints  drain  <>f 

money    into    Italy,     'i 

condition  that  it  . 

th<-  » 

tin'  .me. 

■ 

I  Italy 

of  luxui 
what  it  might,  money  in';- 1 
ennial  necessity  under  which  the  1 
France  f<  mnd  thei  r  the 

carrying  out    of  their   temporal  pi  could  on] 

'•■<1  in  tl,.'  Bame  way.      I        •  •  alth  of  • 
had  insensibly  glided  into  tin-  I   tin-  Church.     In 

I       land,  Edward  L.  enforced  ti  a  of  the  Th.Ktmtof 

clergy.     They  resisted  at  first,  butt! 
found  an  ingenious  and  effectual  remedy.     !!•• 
directed  his  jadges  t<»  hear  no  cause  in  which  an  ****•• 

riastio  was  a  complainant,  but  to  try  <  I  brought 

againsl  them;  asserting  that  those  who 
the  burdens  <>f  the  state  hail  n<>  right  to  the  protection  of 
its  laws.     They  forthwith  submitted.     In  the  nature  and 
efficacy  of  this  remedy  we  for  the  fust  time  recognizi 

iy  of  a  class  of  men  soon  to  rise  to  power—  the  law 
In   1  Philip  the  Fair  made  a  similar  attempt.     It 

was  not  to  be   supposed  that    Borne  would  tolerate  this 

4* 


>2  in:  i  Aim   in   rm     I  hi. 

bill]) 

■ 

bich 

loud   in   ' 

■ 

■ 
point 

tin  1: 

I    in 

need  of  t \\<-  bitter 

I  me, 

but 

put  i 

the  pope  pub)  ply.     All 

the  policy  which   Philip  v,  ability  he 

Uln«1l.ylh.  ich     til"     King 

Uwyer*"  bad  taken  ad 

to   beoome    tl  >i   enemy    of    tli- 

f  u,r    lawyers.     In  thi   meantime,  money  mu 
jabu*e.  jn    |  when,    by   th<  irly  felii 

device  of  the  proclamation  irofrabij 

d  brought  i  1 1 1  •  ■  Italy. 
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ifl  f'»ur  ai  q  his  hands —the 

i  *   The  f  oar 

th<-   !  Old    *nanlM©r 

.if**. 

Bnglish  1:  -t  him  b 

i  1  t.i  lit  • 

aim  with  I 

banker's,  under  ti.  -.as 

flu-     I.. 

tin    privi]  I 

■ 

by  pla 

[« »j«-   was   Air  ;rrcl 

M  Phili] 
_  in  bitterness.     1  .<w««itbe 

imprisoned  a  p  t j  -il  nuncio,  w  !:■> I 

tin-  latfc  r  retaliate  •]  bj  I 

raoli   .'in   onti  I  bis 

In  Qch  cl(  the  latter  1 

nnl  i  f   their  i 

monarch  was  actually  invito  hii 

iwn  doom.      In    ti,  :u!l      if   it    1  • 

the  kii  r,  both  ]  o  hare  lost  their 

temper.     This  w  \a  follow*  ■  !  by  I 

null  ••  AmteuH  which  tin-  ki: 

tion  knew  no  bounds.     He  had  it  publicly  burnt 

n  Paris  ;it  the  *  and  of  a  tram]  mbled  tl 

il :  and,  under  t.  bis  lawyers,  skilfully 

tmraghl  the  issue  to  this :  !>•>».•*  the  kin^  hoi 
jf  France  of  <;<"1  '>r  of  tin  Without  difficulty  it 

nighl  how  the  French  clergy  would  Lied 

since  many  of  them  held  Geu  "f  tin-  king,  all  \ 
r  of  the  intrusion  of  Italia:  into  the  rich 

ttenefio  tnoe,    therefore,    supported    ht-r  tj,.,^ 

uonaroh.     On  his   side,  Boniface,  in    the   hull  ••  rnam 
'UmamSai   ta\  L  his  power  by  declaring  VIB<rtam  ' 

Jiat  it  is  toon  t<>  believe  that  "every 


-  1  I  \im    I  111. 

■     I  I 

to  him  by  put 

I 

the  ] 

■ 

iii-ls 
I  l.in- 

n  pa  i 

1 1 

■    I  >■■ 

1      I 

i 

■ 

1 
\ 
William  ■  ':  oble, 

. 
he  mention)  1     thai  Uonifao*   neither  believed  in 
»*»in*t  u>r      the  immortal  it)  rrnptibilitvof  th< 

i  f 

the   1 

Chin  I 

monks,  and  ft  Holy  L  ind  had 

that   the  en 
relief  bad  >  holy  pr 

h  his  inhumanity  bt   to 

.  ;    that   I  :iTl •!  oth< 

.it«'.    : t T i •  1    li.t<  1 

to  !•••  iuur-1'  red  in  hia  >  ! 

enriched  bimi  mony  ;  I  had 

bone  him  two  illegiti  rith  other  still 
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Hi      to    O] 

1 

'J'h'-  quarn  ! 

I  I  •     •  \  •:..:::■..  ■  '■    ■     I 

throa 

• 

:t  Willi;' 

.   into 
Italy.      I 

i 
of  a  church  w  hich  prol 
yield< 
with  his 
the   "ih.  wii  on  .  I   his 

inte      His  cardinalw  li:i'l  ll<  '1  i 
lit  T 1  • 

kill    him 
hut    the   hlou 

r  taunt,  told  I 
his  life  to  thi 

.-•r  had   1  <  <  n   1  ui 
The  pontiff  ' 
miaeral  l< 

i  m  £*?£  aad  hta 

A  :iit    til'     [  ll.        1  h 

;    1.  r<  tin 

Ob  the  nth  i  I 

i  hus.  after  a  pontificate  of  nil 

VIII.    His  1  »w  to  wl 

gull  Roman  <  Ihristianil 

diet   \ I.,  had  1  nt 
enough,  how<  v  r,  to  learn  thai  I 

i        ce  had  nt .t  died  with  th<-  deatb  and  that 

he  was  determined  not  only  to  purse  tiff's 

memory    beyond    t }n-   grave,  I  ut    also  to  effed       i  kdical 
change  in  the  papacy  itself.     A  basket  ated 

aedict  by  a  veiled  female.    She  had  brought  i',.i«,n 
them,  she  said,  firom  the  Abbess  of  St.  1'-  tronilla.  ' 
In  an  unguarded  moment  the  pontifl  them  without 


n  i  in. 

■ 
■ 

\l*,,' .    ;    -   th<     Arvhliihhon    uf    1' ••!•!■  .nix.     Six    ounliti<»n« 

• 

I 

I 
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\  I  • 

I 

onl] 

■ 

I 
I 

•    undying 

in  the '  'luinh 

their  oonduc -.  for  bin 
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<>  blu>^',  with   • 
I'll* -   trial 

I'll'-  -iicir 

•  %'  i  •  1 •  D 
. 

;i\v 

000  of  DO 
| 

LYin^  I  be  •«•«•». 

~;il>«  b 

it  wan  an  i:  m 

■ 

:  iture  life,  of  •*  b 

•   ■■ 

I 

■ 
they  «l<  i.  but  we  must  b  1  think  \  It 

worn  t«i  by  those  who  •.  ith 

tome  I'.u: 

i 

•.either  1-  lie\  ■ 

»t"  the  ( 'lii 

ire  sins."     The  1  Timi<  • 

thai,  when  ■  oardii 

I'  thi>  lit'  .   I 

tol  ;i  bean  Ear  thai  I 

than  i  I  bo  had  i 

from  the  d  B<   took  delight  in  deriding  seed 

Virgin  ;  "  for,"  said  h<  . 

ny  mother."     Aa  to  the  pit  I  in  the    I 

'  It  i.K  nothing  but 

ted  thai  wh<  □  a  r  ain  ven<  rable  ambassadors,  wh(  i 
hey  gave,  were  in  the  |  .t  the  tin. 

ibilee,anda  chaplain  happened  t«»  invoke  the  men 
un  aj  i  ently  dead,  Boniface  appalled  all 


I    ■  III. 

'1  bim    I 
him  ' 

I 

I 

i 

■ 
i 

»•-••'■  <  •         |     ,     ..    1  i,i-  .  ■     i     •         1 1.    •    .  !    i        :•  -i  jii   J.,  cli  -t  r..v 

■ 

i 
I 

-    |  whom  u 
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! 

orth<  i  li  1  j  life  i  if  Pop  I 

threw  « 1  -  >wn  their 

k  up 
th<-  g 
of  1 1 

Bow  far  1  I  pontiff 

rl  V        |1>e    f^igLg^ 

■ 

COuJ  !  i 

.  :i_r  ]-'iif . 

intentioi  I 

whi< 

i 
had  i 

v.     I 

t.ik.  : 

II 

expn 

•  t"  li  i\  •  Ke 

to  the  rest,  it 

• 

I    when    ' 
th. ill  lit. hi v  ol 

enorm  >unly  ri(  h  .  and, 
■ 

•  ilul  Brunisard,  the  <  'oxmU 
The  r»  I 

ting    Of  :i  ' 

the    '  'in- 1  li  *     ill    Euro]  • 

up  t"  a  fanatical  ion,  <1<«'  -.irilv  t 

appointment.      From  them  th<  had  derived  \>r^ 

ili^i"ii>  fn\\  i  th    in    i;  I  • 

to  experi  u  till  evila.     It  had   lai . 

kxdi   in  tins  lit.-,  and  alao  in  the  W"rl  I 


b 

• 

III 

I 

I 

I 

I 

■ 
I 

; 

with  • 

•    theae,  t 

i 

1  I   i»l  all   • 

.1  beren 
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had  acquired  in  th<  M       find 

.nu  in  having  it  i  •  tly  divu 

to   them    that    th<  ir    long-cheriahed   o] 
delusion.     'Ii 

privately,  from   thoei    who   could  speak  rity, 

that,  after  all,  M  than  i 
author  <>t'  a  pure  and  i  that  £ 

court 
the  Temi 

aiiiin.it. '1  by  a  pui 
spread  of  thcHc  opii 

bief  ad>  i>>  r  ..n  thi 
in>t  with* 'in  n 
he  divided  his  ^^  i  ith  i  ■ 
'I'll,  v    li.nl    li  .  n  with  thi 

r,  and  %■  i 
Under  oolour  ■ 

in  Prano    were  si mu  Th<   ur 

dawn  of  one  vrr«*«i4iid 

. 
J)u    Molay,     • 
perfidy.     N 
whicl 

of  them  v  lit  it  w 

sultinitt  ii  tur         I 

I  in    M  •  .1  i  ■  ...      first     kdi  nit    of  tl 

alleged.  bull, 

oommanding  the  King  nd  t"  '1"  \vh.it  the 

Pranoe  bad  aire  id  \  done,  to  am  I 

their  property,      lli^  declaration,  the  « -r<l<  r, 

a  man  <>t"  high  birth,  ha  I 

minality,  i  have  madi     i   |  rofound  impression  on 

the  mind  of  thi    E  ind  of  many  other  |- 

until  thai  time  reluctant  to  believe.     The  Parliament  and 
the  University  of  Paria  expressed  theme  I  itfiedwith 

the  evidence.     x  e^  i  i  imin  itions  were  beld,  and  new 
victions  w<  re  made.  The  pope  issued  a  bull  addressed  to  all 
Christendom,  declaring  bow  slowly,  but,  alas  I  how< «  it  a  inly, 
be  had  been  compelled  to  believe  in  the  a]  I  tin- 

erdt  r,  and  oommanding  that  evaryu  b  Dgsshould 


TBI  r  \  1 1  ii   i  I    in 

i  ii  asscinl. 

1  ! 
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a  Ik  II 
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hiin- 
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iilip 
himnelf  w 
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I   summon 
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Inn  fori 
■aid  I 

z  Philip  • 

John  XXII 

at  in  ri\  i 
and  i' 

il    turn    in   l: 
Unlit    of    ;i    j.r 

( '1- in'  iit  from  the 

I    ■ 
■ 
Inquisition   w 

the  r 

■ 

fulm 

published   I. tl; 

■ 

ami   othi  r    lila 

K»i|>In 

incut,  and  -I  ' 
[to  di 

that  tli--  I  with 

the  | 

one  cm  i 

;ui-l  that  be  h  r  human  I 

that  the  <ivil  immunil i 

thai   poverty  and  humility  ought  ul>>n> 

i 

,t    Biisb  nance,   but    c   thii 
travag  ina  .   I  id    usurpatioi 

tithes,  should   i  ■•  . i i  r- ■  _r- 1 t .  -1  ;   that   neither  Christ  ti< -r  the 
Scriptun  St  >ther 

apostles;  that,  if  history  i  31    Paul,  and 

not  St.  Pet  bishop  of  Borne     indeed,  it  is  doubtful 
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life.     '1 
In  I 

Juptuy 

and 

hil>it- 
pontifl 

• 
■ 

- 
■ 

back  • 
tlnir   pToi 
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I 

nf    | 

I 

flick* 
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lIHIlt 
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'  ■  >rt    1  n  Be 

\ 

And  well 

of  th< 

ible  in    . 

imunieation   bv  tin-  1  . # 

i.  t  ii  ii     i      i  inr»weac»«« 

I».iri  in    In.-    ;  .'•» 

d  which  the  1'ull  %B* 
wis  written,  together  with  a  tilken 

string,  and,  telling  than  that  L<_-  hoped  it  wuald 


rn 

■  ■ 
i 
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ntinut 

• 
i 
I 

i  r«  |«  ii 

I 

1 
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even  though,  by  an  improvement  in  the  theory  of  that 
tl,  it  was  ex]  i  dited  by  thirty-thn  i  Dowering 

to  <nir   Saviour's    life.      At    Avignon,    the    difficulty   of 
<  Lenient,    who  I    amiable    and    polished    mam 

turned   on  the  French  Church  being  obliged  t<>  support 

him  ;    and     it    is    nol    t..    be    wondered    at    that    t li « -    French 

j   Looked  with  dislike  on  the  pontifical  •  tnent 

among  them,  since  it  was  driven  !•;■  b  to  prey 

on  all  tL 

other  course  was   possible   to  ind  their 

-    than  a  tl,.  i 

liliam  i.il  the     more     OOm]  .  »n»nir»tioo 

ijiciii   of  simony,    ind 
proper  a  iuto  >  of  i  molument.     In  1 
l.\.  tripled  the  valu<  of  tip  annates  ujm.ii  tin-  i  apaJ  l^iks. 
Usurers  or  brokers,  intervi  tween  the  pun 

benefices  and  tin-  papal  exchequer,  win    establie 
it  is  said  that.  i  i . - 1  •  r  the  i  ilties  of  ti.<    ■ 

own  X'<  bav<  .1.  many  tin.' 

slice,  asion,    t..  .diffen  i  I 
applicants  might  obtain  a  pr»  I 
making   a   cash    payment  of  twenty-five   florins;   an  in- 

•  1  pit  '•  !•  •.  e  might  1  .11 

last,  no  unusual  tiling  t..  write  t->  kings  and  p 
subsidies     a    proof    how    greatly    the    papacy 
weakened  by  the  events  of  the  tin  • 

r>nt  religious  Europe  could  not  bear  with  such  i: 

ds.      The    rival    popes    were    incessantly  j^-natto,, 

accusing  cadi   other  of  fal  ind  all   man- 

ner <ii"  wickedness      At  length  the  public  sen-  ' 
tinient  found  its  expression  in  the  Council  of  Pisa,  called 
by  the  cardinals  on  their  own  responsibility.     This  council 
summoned    the  two  popes     Benedict  XI 11.  and  Grej 
XII      before  it  ;  declared  the  crimes  and  excesses  imj 
to  them  to  be  tru.-.  ami  deposed  them  both,  appointing  in 
their  stead   Alexander  V.      There   were   now, 
therefore,  time  popes.     But,  besides  thus  ren- 
dering the  position  of  things  worse  than  it  was  before  in 
this  respect,  the  council  had  taken  the  still  more  extra- 
ord  nary  st  p  «.t'  overthrowing  the  autocracy  of  the  pope. 
It  had  been  compelled  by  the  force  of  curonmstani 
Vol- II.— 5 
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in  Church  has  no  fame  claim  t 
churches;  that  ita  bishop  I  .  ithonty  I 

other  that    it    le  right  to 

( Ihurch  of  temporal  ]••  - ;  that  n 

have  prisons    for    I 
him  ;  an  I 

Christian  man.       I  -jiuw» 

into  English  was  1 

Ti<>n  f< >r  :  Ail 

■ 

mi  nt 

man    in    England 
Wiclifites.     Bui  tl 
incut 
i 

i    who  had  turned    W  iclifit 
English    martyr.      Join 

that,  if  il 
corn-field  in  Eng  and 

Stake,  in   ; 

the  hi  ad 

Aliti-I  "h;  .     but 

I    in   J*'!.' 
suffered   at    length    the   double    pei 
I 
hi.>  fi  »t.     It   is  inter  sting 

b,  from  tii>-  I iv •  >t  t"  the  I 
The   « found]  of  ld.  1 415.      It  I  ad  a 

threefold  the  ( Ihurch  m 

pope ;  2.  The  t 
ul*  heresy.     1"  terminecL     It 

umed  it><  If  b  pn  me.    11  :.  ■ 

tin-    pope   John    Will.;    exhibited  articles 

•  .     ,  •  ,      TV  o 

ition  againsl   Dim,  soim-  <>\  t, 
enormity  as  almost  to  surpass  belief,  andjusti-  d<"P°**ii*> 
fying  the  epithet  that  he  was  "a  devil  incar- 

The  suffrage  of  the  council  was  changed.     The 
plan  of  voting  by  nations,  which  reduced  the  Italians 
single  vote,  wa  :.     I'hese  incidental  t 
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.  who  will  >■  ry  man,  i 

ouncils,  hut  • 
man's  desert."     On  July  lei  theoounoi]  met  in  Fo 
Thirty  articli 

thin. 

i 
ner  looki 
solemnly 
conduct  of  tii. 
blushed.     Ilu 
; 

th<-    fill;    • 

He  was  ti  i 
of  the    I  ;  it  him ;    i  rciful, 

implored  him  I         cut  his  hair  in  the  form  "f 

I  upon  hi  •  hich 

devils  were  ]  1  to  t        le*  ils 

in  hell."     "  And  il  to  the  most  merciful 

Lord  Christ  Jesus."      I  rth.     Tiny  ]<assed 

by  the  bi  dace,  wh<  n    (I 

When   t !;  1   him  9 

painted  crown  fell  off,  bul  the  soldiers  replaced  it. 
him  and  his  devils  be  bui 
the  fiami  ilms 

and    ;  i  the  Et  « hich 

requiri  b  for  ii  m 

acted  w  ithout    :i  diss  ntii  the  <    unci]   <>f 

Constance.     [I  .  1  of  heresy,  bul  it  >1M  not 

fear,  perhaps   <li«l  not  r,  that   higher  tribunal    t.» 

ible  verdict  count 
must  submit     posterity.     It  !  itself  to  be  under  the 

inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost.     It  t<»,k  profit  by  i 
ful   perfidy.     It  was  ■  conclave  of  murderers.     I 
the  voice  of  an  earnest  man,  solemnly  protesting  against  ;i 
doctrine  now  derided  by  all  the  intelh  <  I  The 

revolution  it  was  compassing  it  inaugurated  in  ; 
alone  that  of  John  Hubs,  l>ut  al  „       ,  „ 

uo.       L nose  martyrs  were  no  oommon  men,  •bo.Jmu* 
Bracciolini,  an   eye-witi  i    f  >r**ue 

letter  to  Leonardo  Aretino,  speaking  of  the  eloquent 
Jerome,  "When  1  oonsider  what  his  choice  of  v. 
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of  ( Christendom.    It  had  \>v 

that,  in  caae  of  the  death  of  t!.'-  p 

980T  was  rested  in  it.     It  was  its  firm  pur] 
again  t<>  leave  thai  I  ii.  the  hands  of  .1  conclave 

ox  intriguing  [talian  cardinals,  but  t-»  intrusl  it  ( 
representatives  of  united  <  Christendom.  After  ■  due 
since  he  wae  declared  in  ooutuzi  council  -  1 

tin-  pope,  and,  slowly  1  urds  its  object,  el 

A  in  1  ;  '.  0    .   1  '•  1  i  x   \'..  Ii:  ; 

:  li.it  its  pope  should  be  a  rich  □  >uncil  had 

but    •  means   of  0  •  ri  og   him    j 

;  u-  had  thai  qualification.     And 

many,  an  inopportum 
stance  thai   he  had   been  married  and   had  children.     We 
may  discern,  through  the  shifting  e  I    the  intri 

of  the  times,  thai  the  German  hierarchy  bad  come  t>.  the 
resolution  thai   the  election  of  the  popes  should   betaken 
from  the  Italians  and  given  to  Europe;  thai  his 
power  should    bo  restricted ;  thai    he  should   do 

the   irresponsible  vicar  of  God  upon  earth ;  bu1 
itive  officer  of  <  !hi  istendom  . 
thai  therighl  of  marriage  should  boi  to  tho  cli 

These  are  significantly  Teutonic  id< 
We  have  pursued  the  story  of  thi  - 

Bsary  for  the  purpose  of  this  book.    We  omwiad 
shall  not,  therefore,  follow  the  details  of  the  i 
schism.      It    fell    almosl    withoul    interesl    on 
Europe.     ACneas  Sylvius,  the  ahlesi   man  0  ■■.-.  in 

three  words  gives  oe  the  true  insighl    into  the  Btate  of 
thing  I  !. "    On  1  I 

Nicolas   V*.  Buooeeded.     An  un  bad  with 

those  in  the  interesl  of  the  council.     I:    v.  Ivcd. 

Felix  V.  abdicated.  The  morality  of  the  times  had 
proved.  The  anti-pope  was  neither  blinded  nor  murdi 
The  schism  was  al  an  end. 

Thus  we  have  Been  thai  the  personal  immoralities  and 
heresy  of  the  popes  brought  on  the  interft  n  nee 
ie  King  of  France,  who  not  only  shook  the 
papal  system  to  its  basis  hut  destroy  edits  presl 
by   mnictmg   the    rnoel   conspicuous   indignity 
upon  it.     For  seventy  years  Borne  w  is  'lisi'i.n, chisel,  and 
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A /r;/i.  r  Cla 

TllH)    I  '•' 

ftaA  trllec- 

tual  1 

th>  form*  r  thrm         I   I 

' 
/  / .    . 
Enliri  of  t),<    It  -i . 

<■/  tin  /■■■  ■  t  it. 

1  the  Wes1  I    h  n  irn  to  thi  .1  to 

describe  the  pressure  made  bj   Mohammedanism  ThaiMta 
on  thai  ude.     It   is  illustrated  by  many  greal  i,r" 
events,  but,  above  all,  bj  th<   fall  of  Constantinople.     The 

:.  ( 'hunli.  so  long  on!  of  righl  thai  it  is  perh  i 
I        it.  ii  by  the  read<  r, comes  for  \  momenl  before  u.s  liku 
a  spectre  from  the  d<  ad. 

A  wandering   tribe  of  Turks  had  found  its  way  into 
Asia  Minor,  and,  under  its  leader  Ertogrul  ami  inva«ioo»of 
his   smi    Othman,   consolidated    its  power  and  Ul'  Turtu- 
oommenoed   extending  its  influence  by 
from  the  sultans  of  [conium  and  the  Byzantine  empire. 
Tin'  third  prinoe  <>t"  the  race  instituted  the  Jam 
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1  pressed  fur  wan]  hii 

wcrk-  .11  vain  looked  for 

promii  ■•  n  aid.      In 

. 
when  ;i  1.  it  in  pri<  si  official  d 
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I  I 
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■ 
■ 
'I'm  k 

With 

■   into  the 

in-.  I  nt  ; 
M  F   the  inl 

tino]  ■    ' 

m  re  m  ked.     From  th    dome  of  Si    J: 
■  .rii  down       I  .     •    •   i   th<- 

sake  <>t'  which  Christendom  ha 
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f   tho 
M  thonl  worku  g  tad, 

stripped  of  their 
j.r>.|»  r  value  in  the  vile  nsee  of  ki: 

■ 
tphia,  and  • 

of  God.    1 

at  ti.  ilt.-ir.  din 

Thenoe  I  .  the 

instability  of  bn 

it,   t! 

the  imperial  | 

the  ■ 

the  fall 
plished,  there 

.  and  Latin  Churches, 
settled  their  dispute.    I 
fate  "t'  Ann.  •  h,  J<  ma  dcm,  Al< 
tondom 

ailv.ii. .  e  ol   the  Tin  kn 
rapid.     Corinth  and   \  Ino-  <v,n»unti- 

Italy  wen  ,1461.     The  M 

oonfronti  d    that    t  I u 

twenl 

its  bishop  killi  !  at  the  da  i  \t  this  |- 

it  m .i-    tdmitu  1  thai  th<-    i  dry,  md 

art  ill-  -  in  the  world.     ~~  in  i 

ti<-,  nt    took    Belgi  K  M0f 

wards  the  Turks  -be  Turk*. 

repulsed.     Soliroan  now  i  tion  of 

Italy,  and  was  <>nl\   <lr.  :,t  which 

turned    him  npon  the   \  not  until  the 

battle  of   Lepanto  that    tin-    I  arkaah  advan  fairly 

ohecked.     Even    i>  it  was,  in  the  com]  ilicy  ana 

i "ii t r i _  arope its  difi!  mid  in>t  trust 

one  pnother;    their  common   faith   had   a  ised    to  i 

oommon    bond:    in   ;ill    it    had    been  weakened,  in   e 
destroyed.      A  S  speaking  <>t'    Christendom, 

saya,  "It  is  .i  hotly  without  ;i  head,  ■  repnblic  wil 
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would  call  op  sly  wit,  and  make 

■  -t    that    the    archbishop  r    the 

rivalry  of  the  ]>ri m.i  donna,  and  that  he  was  nu 
th< ■  rusty  ecclesiastical  enginer 

In  tli*-  day  of  their  power  the  ecclesiastical  prof 
the   supporters  01   this   delusion.      They  i 
found  it  suitable  t->  t } i <  i r  h  ind,  by  dint  ""• '"-••  »r  a* 

of  at  first   perHnadin^ 

by  habit,  came  to  believe  in  it  th<  i  rhydcun*. 

The   Mohann  the  lit  il  it 

philosophically  and    I 

brought  a>« >ut  by  the  action  of  the  two  oth<  r  pi 
the  legal  and  the  medical     The  1  ■■•■■ 
I      er  is  seen  in  the  b  Philip  the  Fair,  a 

rise    tVoiii    that    time    was    very    rapid,    wei  1    to 

introduce  the  tru 
from  their  pursuits,  w 

explanation  of  natural  phenomena  in  oontradistincti 
the  mystical.     It  Lb  to  the  honour  of  both  th< 
that   they  nevi  r  sought   for  a  r  by 

schemes  of  vast  organization,  never  at*  lude 

mankind  bj  Btui  endo  i 
to  desisl   from  the  ex  pi  I*  their  1 

fnun  thinking,  by  alliances  wuh  i-ivil  power.     Far  from 
being  the  determined  of  human  know] 

they  uniformly  fostered  it,  and,  in  its  trials,  defended  it. 
The   lawyers   were    bated  they    replao 

natural   li  gio  by  philoso]  ' 

they  broke   down    the  but    mendacious 

system  of  miracL 

">  et  the  Church  is  not  without  In  all  her  varied 

history  it    was   impossible   to  disentangle   her 
fnun  the  principles  which  at  the  beginning  had  *•<*■*■ 
entered  into  her  political  orgai  1  or  evil, 

ri^ht  or  wrong,  her   i  required    thai  she  should 

put  herself  forth  as  tin  ill  knowledge  within 

the  reach  of  human  intellect     the  infallible  aroitn  -       ' 
every  question  that  should  arise  among  men.     D 
it  was  a  Bplendid  imposture,  capable  for  s  time  of  yielding 
great  results,  but  sooner  or  later  a  i  tain  t<>  he  unmasked. 
Early  discovering  the  antagonism  of  science,  which  could 
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I 

• 

suddenly    • 

sioii,  compell(  to 

:  it  bad   i 
man.     Of  Apollon 
unbroken  he  com]  lan- 

I  -ill  anim  .  ,t«0- 

oircui  very     |  •rt**- 

liini. 

dinm 

■ 
*ln    v.  ■  to  cat  1 

hi 1  of  her  liu  iband  in  th 

prodig)  of  being  in  l 

hi  from  •  :  the 

world,  ascended  bodily  into  hi  i 

as   Arabian   inl 
apw  ar.     Th( 
and  diva  who 
I 

Vlokanna  ;  braz«  n  tl\  ii 
w  ho  <-.ui  project  their  soul 
giving  it  temp* irarylife;  enchanl 

invisible,  or  giv<  him  two di  .  onetime; 

ghouls  who  lr 
dead  mi  u.     A 

li^lit,    their    I 

I 
Lievoe  thai  rain        !   w  ind  m  13 

- 

to  WOall  ll    '  '!     I    i  1 1  :  T :  •  ■   t    With 

Satan,   signed    with    blood.       1  Church, 

Sylvester  11..  makes  a  bra  en  head,  which  speaks  to  him 
prophetically.     I  le  finds  underground  tr  k subter- 

ranean in  aeath  1  mountain.     The  |  rotestator 

of  the  Greek  emp  ror  is  accused  of  a  conspira  b1  hi* 

r's  Life  !•>  making  invisible  men. 
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1  -<  >tli  man  t.  They  : 

■ 

■in  on  tl  i.  the 

At  tl 

relinquish 

of  the  punishi  I.     In  t  ho 

V;il  1- 

mitted  t"  th< 
diahonoui 

Hi    i,,iii].;ili  \     ' 

papal  authoril 

America.     \  i 

■ 

and  v.  ■ 

to  him  in  1 

.nit  ofsleep.    '    i 

ll<iW   ! 

with  th( 

with  a  ^ 

< -i  i   nmlocutions  and    beat 

■ 

wond 

oomp  18    BO 

ind  driven  my  •  oul  inl 

of  ojiiiii'  i 

manner  to  the  r  <1>  at  Us.      i 
debati 

Imptorily  that  the  respondent  in  a  short  t.. 
low  to  :i<  -•  J  It  i  t  hilu- 

..il  eiuinenoe  ial  delui 

When    it    was  affirmed    tli 
with   two    hundred   other   Scoti-h   witrli 
■ailed   in  l  Leith  to  North  R  rw  <-k  *iuh 

church  to  hold  a  banqui  t  with  the  Devil,  -1  .      -  I    i,  td  the 
t<u  ture  appl  od  to  the  wretched  woman,  and  took  \  1-  asure 
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supplicati 

nil  i  •!• 

is  pound- 
•  i  imparl  .1  divine  afflatus  t«>  hi~ 
now  thai  .  i  relic  or  { 

usions  i. 
which    th 

I      ' 

hist  ) 

beginning    to  thi    end 
him.  the] 

:  1  ■  •  1 1  \    of  ]  '°OJr' 

own  reason   i 

-  • . 1 1  tin-  authority  of  h 

■ 

i  th. 

nmiliati] 

tur.ii 

•'I'l"1'1,  ''     's   tmf MMf 

shaken  ofl 

l  h<'  child   an  i   the   •■    tith 

darkness  with  un  -inch 

convince  himself  ol  their  fictil  i 
the  results  "t  his  < 
■ee  i  x 

is  quickened  it"  he  itruct  his  cm 

ami   deride    his    fears.     It 
decline  ol  ituralism   in  th     \\     ■ 

accelerated  by  •!-■«  iah  phj  the 

lawyei 

1        i  appariti  t  the  nature  of  their  kind,  van 

d  as  the  crowing  <>t"  the  /Ksculapian  cock  annoti 
that  the  intellectual  day  of  Europe  was  on  th<- 
point  of  breaking.      The    .lews    held    in    their 
hands   much  of  the  trade  of  the   world;    t;  nur»i- 

in    perpetual    mo  and  oommercia] 

intercommunication.     Locomotion     forauoh  is  always  it 
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tli.it 
that  the  I 

I,  at  a  bi 
Jin-  | 

Thus  the  J 

fines 

intell 

I 
j. 1. 1.  • 

I 
iho*  ii  i' . 

\  I 
Abdullah    in    A  II 

mtlti. 

i  \| 

■ 
pecul 

■ 
A  l"i 
tenth  In    it 

Already    it  wai 
would   aid    in  d<  ■• 

ition    <i  I    1 1  -  -in    t 

In  pin    '  I 

all  along  been  the  patron  "I"  plr  :/'"^ 

( Ihristianitj  not  onlj  n  lit.  but  i 

timenta  of  oontemptnoiiH  disdain  and  hatml.      II 
physicians  were  viewed  i  \   the  Church  with  1 1  i  -,1  i  l< . 

\  ho  held  firinlv  t«>  the 
k  tin •}  had   l  nros  ninsl  be  wrought 

of   mat  t  \  n   and  i  inta,  by 

ind  i  1 1 1 «  t  and  that  each  region  In"! 

of  t he  bodj    waa  und<  i  piritual  charge     th.- 

Vol    II 
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I'll}'-  and  other 

.lencts. 

law. 

. 

|  bilo- 
r  upon  their  id  I 

1  the 

■ 

known  u. 

trvm-  ii  the    i  '  i 

giving 

«.t'  hii 
worth 
to  the  court   ol   Seville.     Him  wntinj  ...b- 

with 

Be 

was   foil' 

in.  [ihilut*o]>h<  r.  I 
critic,  |'<-  t.     He  ti 

held   in  capl  ivitj  I 

medical  writ  ii  rk  on  tho 

medicine,  entitli  I      I 
arising   in   S] 

im- 
parting to  thai  counta 
tu.il   iiiij.nl>.'.     <  'I 
his  own  j  ■ 

on  the  study  >>t'  botany  and  art  "t'  ; 

KiiiK-lii.  a  Narbonnese  plr  ..r..to 

commentaries   on    th«  I  moral 

Hebrew    grammar.      Notwithstandu 
the  eocl(  -i  i-':  b,  William,  the  Lard  of  Montpeliier,  passed 
an   edict    authorizing   all  a,  to 

profess    medicine    in    the   university   of   bis   city. 
.Ya.->  Bpecia  int   fox  the  i  the   Jews,  though 
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I  by  th.it  8] 
n  traction  "t*  the 
tin-   I  '  For  l"ii^;,  b 

had  been    dabbling  in  free-thinking   specula!  I'hu* 

much  opprobi  ium,  u  i 

of  th-  whit  h    |  M-a   fruin 

encroaehing  on  the  u  <  Hari,  a  Ma  Jew, 

■ 

of    A  still 

them.     B  VIII.  had  1 

i        .At    this   period  IS] 

apon 

the   hi^h.r  fl;iSM-N   with   win. in 

niiifh  influence,   for  tl  < 

.   oft  d    t  he    rival  1    [Mirtly 

use  i In-  |  ■ 

I    with  th- 

and  cam*  d  to  I  i«>. 

The  (  kmncil  <•(  I'  \lhv, 

a.i>.  1 264,  prohil  i tod  all  (  the 

m  prices  of  an  [sraeliti  I  •  ■••  that 

■ 
failed  t.>  i 

to  th--  d  ld.  1301,  .i  •  !■ 

t.i  be  published  prohibiting  either  man  '>r  woman  i  I 
religion   of    M  ^  >    from    practising   medicine   apon    any 

n  tit'  tin-  ( 'at  li<  die  n  ligit  'ii.     A  si  mi 
taken  in  Spain.     At  this  tunc  the  Jews 
at  the  head  of  French  medicine.     It  was  the  appointment 
of  one  nl"  their  persuasion,   Profatius,  t   of  the 

faculty  of  Montpellier   \.i>.   1300,  which  drew  apon  them 
tin-  wrath  of  the  fatuity  of  P  This  learned  mai 

a  skilful  astronomer;  he  composed  tables  of  the  moon;  «>t 
the  Longitudes  of  many  Asiatic  and  African  towns;  In 
determined  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  his  result  I 
honourably  alluded  t  ■  ►  by  Copernicus.     The  animoail 
the  French  eoclesiastioH  against  the  Jewish  i  ■  1 1  \  - 
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ce.  iv.  tmf.  tn  of  rirra  ra  rn 

■ 
ii  was  atterl;  ty.     It  was  cMsr*otit* 

i  y  iiiij»  rial   \ 

I 

at    ii.' 

it  Alex 
I  ipholding 

compare    the  i 
oentui  y  w  ith 

U  11  ■••  Will       1  v»«l 

Of  holy    t;    '  i 

the   !•!•     ■  I    \  i •  _  ■ 

into,  h  i  ■! 

■ 

:  1 1  •  - 1 1 1    Hi   1  •]•••  li  u^  I 

In    Europe 
iij)  and  old   I 

• 
deifi    . 

luced    a  civi 
which  wai  *"rt*1  •r*"11 

■ 
without    ri>k     to    I 
• 
no    philosophers,   no    ] 

matic   hypocrisy.     This   tyranny  over  othi 
tunes  Led  v<  Btrange  result)       tl 

oover    the    art    of  making  wealth    invisible   by   bill       ' 
exchange  and  other  such  Like  m  might 

be  ini]"  rcepl iMy  bul  instantan< 
Thus,  after  the  dying  out  of  *ii  fol- 

1,  among  the  new  populations,  an  intellectual  immo- 
bility, which  one  the  centre  of  ■  vast  nam         ' 
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■  ;tl    :ni! : 

lv   in    t 

I  with  Gi 

This  was  .in 

■ 

r.iil  him  i 

Of    thl  wort*. 

I 

intell 
many  1  t  little  leas  1 

1  Bui   if  t'p  \x  ii 

|  lo  said?     ] 

tin  ir  h  rm  w 
'J'li.  \ 
literatun 

■  in  lil    in 

The   Roman  like  the  E 

to    intellectual    •:  '-in 

cultivate    tin-    :  H-uxe. 

in  the  <■ 
conic  to  ;ui  end  throu  iples 

equally  enduing   and  I  itnte 

wh.it  we  may  speak  of  nndei  the   tit. 
clement.     On   preoedin  .  ahown    that, 

when  the  Sir  i  onder  the 

influence  of  tfa  tana  and  Hellenizrng  Jews,  acquir- 

ing from  them  ;i  love  of  philosophy,  which  soon  manil 

in   full  .  in  rgy  t  tin-  En] 

those  of  Guadalquivir.     The  fa  I  barles  M  irt.  1 

might  strike  down  the  ranks  of  the  B  on  the  held  <.{ 

G* 
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the  !':  of  Bf<  di< 

loel  or  co  It  appears  I 

mitted  by  An  iinst  the  <  'lnir.li  were  1 

predicted  thai  the  voi  M  would 

thai  he  had  Baid  the  bulla  of  tl 

of  :i  man,  ai  '1  thai  the  practii  rity  is  1  ■ 

prayer,  or  even  than  the  mass.     1 1 

the   celebrated    I  I '    Tribus   ! 

ausp  ■  ■{■  '1   I'-.  -  >me,   it 

lim  d.     Like  many  ol 
temp  with 

his  work,  recommending,  during 
the  )>  citation  of  psa 
employ '  <\.     A 

■ 
th.Il 
i"  have  failed  of  ita  I        I  '.         Is  ship 

. 
of  it 

'I'll  i   in- 

(    II 
each  othi  r.   O 

i.1 
dispute  which  on 
the  M 
asun 

tin  th<  n 
the  Spanish  Mi  ora  and  Jev< 

high  r  Euroix  an  cl  tii*  tin-  1 

ops.  sovereigns,  and    oven 
there  were  many  men  of  <h\  . 
Baw   distinctly    the   position    ol 
thoroughly  the  difficulties  of  the  Church.     It  had  ab 

me  obvious  to  them  th.it  it  would  be  imp 
restrain  the  impulse  arising  from  th< 
of  thi    9         as,  and  thai  it  w 

to   order   things    th.it  ition    of    fail 

Europe  might    be  accommodated  to   or  even  harmoi 
with   the  iphical  conceptions,  which  it  was  quite 

oieai  would,  soon  or  Lata,  pervade  the  whole   Continent. 
This,  as  w<  hav<  -  en,  is  the  explanation  of  the  introdu 
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in  schools,  and  it 
1  w  hich  aul  horit)  I         I 

•with  bo  mud  Bui  "•  I r 1 1 - 1 

lli.it    lln      : 

the  then  no  ol  h<  i  ooui  se 

tlian    for  tin    <  lv   in;iin- 

bolasl i<-  literal ure, 
Sh<    thus  all 
the  uni- 

of  n  pn  ssi<  o  ;  it 
loubt 
that   it   \  We  d 

justi 
in  those  1 

.  J' !y  tut  licy  .    il   proved    m  •    only 

tin  ti 
tl  r  i 
drii en  bj  u.      I  ho  faul I 

!   1 : i <  k  to  t In-  tii  atine 

■  .1  the  i  ity  of  ■  nti'  r 

neutralii  i  id,  "1  the 

I  ia  <1. 
will  .tt«  mptii 

ition 
w  hich  1 1  re  throat  u  w  h<  n  w  i 

with  1 1  •  ir  ]  ublic  rela! ions.     <  Mt«  d  t h< 
lived   in  i    friendship    ■ 

• 

-t  in  the 
cultivation  of  knowledge     \\!i<>.  ii  i    excom- 

munication I'  maintained  amicable  relatii 

kind  with  those  who  in  public  were  the  leaden 
of  tli.  ir  ]  l 

A: :      i  •:•    \  i.  though  sxoommunii 

the   physician   of  one  pop        I        r   Ba  on,   ti 
harshly  imprisoned,  was  the  friend  and  correspondent  <>i 
another.     These  incidi  •  for  thai 
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compassion  which  the  tru! 
to  en 

□  our  "\\  n  day,  when  men  • 
«if  ;i  greal    political   party  Loyally  carry  ou( 

individn 
may  find  in  1 
they  ■  ntally  obji  •  it,      i 

thus   yield    1'  r    t  ':■  :u.    in    ;i 

having  ]  i 

tack.     It   might  all  en  in 

what  manner  thai  attack  v. 
wonld   be   likely  t  •  omy 

the  oldest  and  m 
earlier  than    the   hist  both  in 

[ndia  and  in  Ejrvpl  it  had  I 

|ii  incipl< 

1.       'l'h.  ■*• 

cultivators   of  it    In 
mathematical  inv 
and  i 

slightesl   doul 
added  thai   do  1< 

oonld  d<  oy  the  dei  1  trnl hi 

l'ell  out  thai   upon  t hi  t  brol 

In   India    the   Urahin;i 
trial     for  differenl  -  w.ilk  thi 

with  a  cei  tain  plausibl 
clamour  that   there  n  i 

between  the  astronomical  doctrint  of  the  globular  form  and 

movement  of  the  earth,  and  the  myl  gma  that 

its  apon  tk  succession  <>t"  ani  I  •■('  which 

Bui  the  Btrong  \> 

Euro]  t  to  l'«-  deluded  In  any  such  idle  way.     It 

r  difficult  to  set-  the  point  of  contact,  :.t  oi 

pressure  with  the  Church.     The  abstrad   question   . 
her   no   concern ;    it    was    the 

possibly  follow.     The  memorable  battle  was  fought  o 
the  question  thus  sharply  defined  :  Lb  the  earth  a  m< 
globe,  a  small  body  in   the  midst  ind  com 
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IV  •       trail* 

il  Loams,  appallii  i 

\   placet 

b>iypi*.-«.     birth-p] 

Ml  AT  • 

I 

in  thi  h,  v>  hile  I 

tla  ir   1  a<  k.   1.  .  . 
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We&kc f  its  iliviniti' 

their  I  or  their  sacn  d  place*       I 

taliated  dow.      I  ny  :i  mn 

ominous  n  fl<  uon  1  In  West 

which  quick] 

ilinded  dot  hood  wh  dobs  of  the  Italian  poli- 

: 

■ 

li\  in_r  rul( 

oontii 

other  out  to  th>  ir 

avow  ■ 

medans,  they  "1"  i  iminately 

hour. 

ligion     a  Bnt  it 

form  of  faith  with  1 

with   which    they  the 

actual  ]'ii 

The  ■! 

ir.  but  :ii 

and  a  fearful  tiling.    !'  i»,Ml  th< 

sioii  if  they  c  ul  1  • 

when  <  'hri-t  i  in   I .  from 

the  holy  phv  •  lei  intruder,  but, 

upon  the  whole,  v.  her  while  t<> 

How  differently 
inj^  of  Peter  the  I  [i  rmil 

received  a  signal  from    Some,  a  knowledge  had 
their  fits  i»f  the  reproach  that  b  len  Jerusalem 

the  Bufferings  of  the  pilgrims,  their  plain   but   Btra 
forward  common  -         I  them  at  once  what 

right  remedy  to  apply,  and  forthwith  they  did  apply  it, 
and    »'.,:-     ndom,   precipitated   headlong   upon  um  of  th* 
the  Holy   I.  in  1.  was  broui  with  &— 

Mohammedanism.     But  what  a  Jou*, 
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tical  ap] 

liv.  -1  too  Long 

I 
:hi;it  deloi 

:  .r   W  1th 

under  tin 
And 

only  \ 

with. .ut 

I  he   ii 

which  would  i 

ii  life 

whi.  | 

M  ,      :  ivelli,  iii  I 
until 

k 

ill.    in.; 

whi< 

If 

■ 

-  ifficient 

iii'l  hiipj 
a  jiri:  I   to  link 

him  t.i  1 

nifii  i  .  timid,  dissenibli 

interest*  d-  tl 
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on  him,  and  I  *  bich  is 

:ilw  i  ship 

w  lii.h 

loin.     'I  hat,  ii"  a 
public,  I  i  on 

1  only  when 

,  k  ohange  so  loi 

II,    !. ,  omn  •  mind  tl 

r  will  nol 

only   -)<  -  I  t.    1 

I  >  1 1 1    it  1 

I 

;     bill     tl 

• 

I  maxim 

tho 
nobles ;  bnl  tl  i  by 

tli>-  i 

ii    ii    i->   ■  tttdo 

whili  ii  it 

if  oirctin  ul<  n<    pi 

he  « ■ '  i  - 
in  mind  th.it  one  «  bo  alv 
«lnt\  •  ily    in.-'.  •  ruction  ; 

th     memoi 
os  in  the  mind  i  i  t  men  ; 

lil erality,  iii  the  •  •  miai 

tli  it  it  ■  are  of  mank  ome 

bed  to  one  bj  t  hi   ben< 
tvours  they  i  •  that,  where  tho  question  is 

the    taking  of  life  or  tho  confiscation  of   n  it   ii 

oseful  to  remember  thai  men  forget  the  death  of  their 
relatives,  but  not  the  loss  of  their  patrimony;  that,  if 
cruelties   should  i  expedient,  they  should  be  oom- 
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v   fr.iu  1     i>\ 
md  a  vn  will  make  the 

'•<i]|fj'l 

inhal  iting 
tbeir 

Th  it 

mpletely ;    for    history  pn 

tradition- 

aificant   member ;  that  men  of  1 

■ 

wrhicl 

they  will  ]  at 

the  \  a 

by  int  b  other,  h 

i  direction  \\  I 

■ 
political  writer    by  whom 

imendi  •! 
in   iiiTentLng,  but   in  divul'  tn.       Hia 

.iT<r  the  ] 

;liiji.      T!  • ;.     are  I 

d<»   the 

i  ma       -    .   • 

I    or    Mi'  intr.  -hi  - 1 1 1  \- 

nquii  whether  it  will  eooompliah   his  intention. 

\&  to  uny  happineea  os    misery  it  may  work,  he   gives 
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tendii  m  •  limn 

;i!i   a< 

pointing  oul  I 
wbicl 

I 
ln.il        i 

: 
that    \ 

■ 

yield< 

■ 
the  principle 

in    th.  i: 

stand  ii]    : 
she  I. 

Eur  |  ■•  had 

the     lt.li;  It     u  l' !i    .r.        •  .iiArnjei 

III. HIV    <>t 

man)  <>t'  il  f  life.     Lntha 

•Ilf     till    III.  \\   In    ! 

as  with  Constantinople,  a  elond  i  I  <  im- 

inriiaii  darkm  hadowed   Eui 

Six  hundn  i  '1   it 

Into    familii  -  ni  s 

found   it   full  of   bondmen;  they  left   it   without 
The)    found  r  .     :..-.  lu>t  ;  tin  ; 

it  th-  iiinj;  mon.      V. 
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\\  hen 

dipli  i 
rival 

declii 

bond   ■ 

I 
with    i 

tii<-      ! 

,H   w  In-  i 

politic  il  ;i<  1  v  ai 

rolei  of  li!'    for  indh  iduaJ  ra  id     v 

..llt\\    . 

the   indh  idu  i!    In 

iii uc  for  li"".  •'• 
automaton,  bul  in 
guiding  hiiusi  It'   n 
discharging  I 

tod  by  th< 
Church  during  th( 

I 
i 
inferior  in  philosophical   p<  d<  tration  t<>  bia  "  I'm 
the  moei   singular  merit  as  ■   Literary  composition 
Oaporoo,    i    Uoman,   having  1   tiiu 
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ind  humihutii  l 

i 
hinii' 
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Bat 

I 
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ii;ilii(\    pi 

the  idea  of  au  ull  i  r-  .t^tu>e 

Bona]  f  win.  ii  : 

Lndiatini  I 
i 
•  nlv  iii  indiridu  ■'• 

i  lit   in   ; 
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know  ledge,    the    |  !'    truth.      <  ' 

;i  from  the  hum blee  1  ran 
•  \.  and  these  men,  true  t"  theii 
were  often   found   I 

ujhl       Eventually  coming  to  1 
ox  tlit>  know  Ii  !.•.•   thai  thei 

t<>  l>nit<-  force,  in  many  instanci  sfally,  and  1 
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aomenl  w  '>ur  \\<  am* 

-  -.of 

mdeavouring   thu 

if  the   <  Imp  b 

■ 

\ 

3rd,  in 
ion  ;    4th,  in 
(evolution.      ' 

ii  t  h«  >i  i  t  \  I 

■  ssnl.      1 

t   tin-  time. 

-.in  t  or  other  celoHtiai  mctoor  1 
d  from  1 1. 
Of  the  Albi  It     W  > 

Mohammedan  inflm  i 

1 
u>\    l*rovonco.      Mil 

:    chivalry 
oeull 

ml  amoro 

\itli   such  frivolitii 

us  kind.     A 

rb   in    I 
'  Viler  than  a  i 
or  the  edification  of  the  m< 
bat,  "  if  H  in. in  w  Til  nol  w< 
\i  nt,  in  the  bandi  of  >;!:.-: 

lien-    is   Mich    a  thing   as  H  I  OWO 

lestruction. 

I  low  did  the<  'lninli  deal  with  this  Ai 
Vs  those  '1"  who  bave  an  absolutely  overwhelmin| 
ihedid  nol  crush  it     thai  won]  1  have  been  tooindulj 
be  absolutely  annihilated  it.    A.  wake  to  what  mual 
ily  ensu  -  nch  opin 

In-   remoi  consumed   its  birth-plaoe  with  fire 

word;  and,  fearful  that  some  fagitivos  mighl  havi  eeoaped 
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aal   kind 
employed.     Y<  twcl     k  in  for  1 

with  which  she  nnnihil 
policy  with  which  the   ! 

r    | •«  rin i 1 1. <1 
maintained  with  onflinching 
and  bo  !  and  thirl 

tin-  jM-.n-c  «>t'  Westphalia,  and  th 
i        t  lnin-h  h.i  1 
pe. 
4th.  Of  the  revoll  of  the  phflosoph  thu 

the  nations  \\)i<>  openly  fell  away  -rvwroaof 

tO  Pi  i<  >U8    th-trilin  lit    v  oao- 

foond    t-    have   befallen   those  ^till    remaining  ***"" 
i  •  itul  to  the  Church. 
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/  'uropi  an  C 
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i    ..|   I    Ml  I   ' 

lift 

intellectual  I 

1  \ 

J'i  ru  i 

1  rate  arrived  at  the  1 1 — t  division  of  my  work,  tl 
in  national  life  answering  t.>  maturity  in  individual, 
objecl  lered  differ  altogether  from  those  which 

ipied  "Mr  attention.     ^ 
now  to  find  human  authority  promoting  int.l 
tuil  advancement,  and  aooeptii  rim 

that  tin-  lot  of  man  will  be  ani>  . 

dignity  increased,  in  proportion  as  he  is  able  to  comprehend 
the  mechanism  of  the  world,  the  action  of  natural  Ian  - 
to  apply  physi  al  forces  t>>  hi-  ost  . 
The  date  at  which  this  transition  in   European  life  was 
will  doubtless  be  differently  riven  a  cord-  R 
ing  a-    the    investigator   changes   his    point   ■  >{"  ! 
view.      En   truth,   thiii'   is   not    in   national    li 
any  real  epoch,  because  there  is  nothing  in  reality  abrupt. 
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mean. 
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flow<  re,    studied    I 

that  tin 
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■ 
studies    prt  -  tit     u-    with  II- 

knew  thai    ti. 

mutatiun,  but  onl 
the  a 

the  blacki 

Contemporary  with   him    was   R  n.  I«.rn 

1  —  1  *  -       II  i-     Dative    i  ■■  •Ulit  I  \  Wacoa, 

him   justice,    though    bi»  oontemp  oly  &**>****•<*■ 

nj«'k.-   of   liiin   a-  ••  the    Admit  !"•  .■ 

i'ri.ir  of  thf   thirteenth  oenturj  Lipsed  by  an 
unworthy  tmmcHake.     Elis  clait 
by  h                                               its'  impriaonmi  nl 
oause  of  truth. 

Bia  hist  ry,  &o  Gar  as  is  known,  mt>y  be  briefly  told, 
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at  the  1  vent  to   tli>< 

i  ir  with  1 
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'  '      bil 

i  1 1 
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!    all 

inventions    in 

I !  h  the 

flying-niachim  bo 

•  i  find  ou1  ■  bicli 

i  mit.it--    it.       He-    km  w 

■   which 

bow 
mutation 
-.  quaint] 
whit 

abowi  '1  thai  .iir  ;-  t  of  fixe,  and 

was  1      author  of  tin-  well  known  i  \|"  riment  illustrating 
thai  fad  by  puttu  tel  lamp  under  ■  bell-jar  and 

■ 
Thi  re    is    no  litl  in    the   expreesioi 

thai  ih<    ignoranl  mil  t  sustain  tlju 
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rath.     He  wai  1    of   magical    pr 

ommorce  with  : 

:.i    I  \  ..  friend,   h 

I 
«)  him  a  n  iah  him  an  a< 

lis  various  inv<  I 

4 -ii t  him   ■  •  h«  r   works,    I 

rith    several    i  had 

Dade  ^  ith  his  ><\\  d  hai 

n^   himaeli    I 

that    he   had   j  i 
ables  for  the  purpose  of  pi 
iii  li.  ading 

rork  '■  1  •-   Nnllit.it-    M   . 
leyond  j  our  oompn  hei 
in-  Devil ;  your  th< 
he  productions 
.Tin  istian."     But  it  w 
iemned  as  o  mtaii 

aid  in-  w as  committed  to  pri  I 

an  \ ears,  until,  brok<  n   in   health,  I 
nmishmcnt    by   ti 

ommisi  rating  pers  He  died  a 

■ij^lit.  On  his  death-bi  I  he  ottered  ti..-  melancholy  oonv- 
ilaint,  "1  repent  nov«  that  I  have  given  myself  so  much 
rouble  for  the  love  of  -  It    then   be  found  in  his 

rorks  sentiments  thai  lo  to  the  age   in 

which  he  lived  than  t"  ours,  lei 

d  bis  third  letter  I  ■  t  of 

he  ignorance  of  those  with  wh<  m  1  leal  that 

[  have  not  been  abl(   I  tnplish  m 

A   inuiili<-r   i't    K  >^   conspicuous    th  agh   i.  ■•    unknown 
lames   succeed    tn    Bacon.     Th<  1 

L»ully,  who  was  said  to  have  been  shut  hji  in  tin-  mUm . 
rower  of  London  and  compelled  to  make   p»l<l 

■    Edward     II. ;    Guidon    <1«-    Montanor,    I 
nventor  of  the  philosopher's  balm ;  Clopinel,  the  author  ol 
In-  ■•  Romance  of  the  Rose  :     Ri  hard  the  Englishman,  who 
aakes  the  sensible  remark  thai  he  who  does  not  join  th< 
a)  practice  is  like  an  ass  eating   hay  and   not  reflecting 
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were  a  rtain  monks  in  his  vicinity  who,  dnrii 
nf   Lent,   bad   reduced   thi 
att>  uuation  bj  md  other  mortiBcatioi 

On  thi  se  Basil  was  indno  1  to  try  the  po* 
To  his  surprise,   instead  of  recovering  tl 

they    frere   all    killed;  hence    the   nai  ilarly 

given   to  the  met  il,  anl 
\s  itli  t he  <■•  ■!:-' itul  k.     Dp  I 

:  !  under  the  n  I  ilium. 

diffen  nt  v 
ti"ii  of  | ■■ 

tlni>  m«  hanii  used,  tl 

I 

It     !  - 

utific  trifles.      I lii'  ..„ 

quickly  Bpreadii 
mental  inquiry.     I  now  hasten  to  the  d< 
importanl  thii 

In    the  limit 
subjects,    not  I    with 

philosophically,   hut    in    thu    munni-r    I 
oumBl  mit.      I. 

tii«n,  tin  ir  a< 
dramatic  form,  the  1 

i ii >_C  mi  n  with   in  air ■  ol  Oi 

it  is  conm  ct<  l  with  topics  th  ime,  on  flu-  other 

it  descends  to  incident  - 
one  hand  it  elevates  our  minds  to  the  relal 
and  myriads  of  worlds,  on  the  other  it  falls  to  I 
day   acts  i»t'  our  domi  1    iinlivi.lu.il    life;  on 

hand  it  turns  our  thou  ee  so  infinite 

that    the  vanishing  point  .   the  other  it 

magnifies  into  imj  the   transit  ■ 

passing  hour.     Knowing  hi  the  require! 

fox  the  righl  treatment  of  such  topics,  I  might  shrink 
from  this  portion  of  my  book  with  s  conviction  of  in- 
capacity. 1  enter  upon  it  with  hesitation,  trusting  rather 
to  the  considerate  indulgence  of  »!»-■  reader  than  to  any 
worthiness  in  the  execution  of  the  work. 

In  the  history  of  the  philosophical  Lift  of  (imve,  we 
a  (( lhapter  II.  i  how  importanl  were  the  infill 
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1  me 

!:.•      1' 

>f  which  i  i 

from 

II 

li^ht  bun  . 

i  itv  of  the  earl  w  in 

the  day  of  ju 

■ 

their  city  • 
Colural  u- 

II.   pnx  nred  for  hi*  t-oimtnm, 

of  arithmetic,    <lr;i^  *■*■ 

Columbus  written  itifal 

hand.     1  rt  time  I  il    the  of 

.  but   he  wi nt  to  m  i    when   I 

he  had  d  to  Guii  _   hie 

structioc 
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the  1  -i.-t  Link  which  held  him  1 

•    • 
mau   of 

in  tli.-  in. -i  idian  •  I  little 

•  •       I 
l.ut   only    i   littl.' 

I 
. 

tut.  d    from    • 

the  fat 

St.  G  M 

demoi 

should   d< 

would   pn  senl   n   ■ 

I  ilc  t<>r  liiiu  U 

■o  be  oonld  tu 

I  mid   fall 

■ 

nation,  h 
1  ll.i  :  and 
then  jusl  I '■■■    M 

ii. in. 1  and  Isab.  11. i.  hi   i 
a  nol 

should  mi.-.  .  od  ;  nut,  in  th  it 
li:iv.-  the  title  of  Admiral 
quisite  Bhould  be  one  b  nth  of  ill  hi  »h  old  d 
ditions  which  show  wh.it  manm 
n  i-.     I [e  bad  bound  himself  t 

the   ■  of   the   expedition:    this   be   accompli 

through  the  Pinzons  of  1'  11  and  wealthy  sea- 

_^   familj       I  m<  ate  once  rati-    i 

ned,  be    lost  not  a  moment  in  completing  the  ■ 
preparations    for   his   expedition.      The    royal    authority 
enabled  bim  to  take     forcibly,  it'  i  .  th  shijv 
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■ I 

1 1- 

until 
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SI 

I 

lit        V 

16th, 

lip   W  li.it 

I  the 

• 

:  bad  ha  '_'"tli 

lit  t  !«•    I  ■;  .    h    :i* 

Mi-  men 

tne  mutii  ind  qu«  I 
i  ■ 
lord  of  hima  If  at  tl 

<  >i                  er   25th    Pii                       !  t<>  him  thai  Im- 

bnl    it    proved   t..  1 .    only  el 

Wit!                lifficnlty  he  kepi    down  his  nantiti 

2nd  he  ol  Ben ■  ■  !  I  drifting  from 

l'in/..Ji.  in  the   I  ilita.  li.i\  ;  |   fllghl  of 

l  uth-west,  1  he  oon  1. 1.  .1  on 

th,  and  hi  nth  m  b\  ,  ho 


i.t  1  Litherl 

1 1  th  i!i 
akul  •  r  hymn 

'Mi'  se 

B  A 

ittle  I 
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t   ulit    ' 

{hiii   the 

r  1  J.  1  192,  the  I 
'<.liinit.il.- 
rorM. 

In-  .1  : 

i..ii.  m  hid  •***• 

ir.ui:.     . 
I    ' 
n-ii I •<  rabl  \  • 

art  It  La  whei  i   I  hi 

ir  and  el luda, 

hat   boundary  could  l 

[cable  weed*,  thru  igh  « 
'his  legend  « a 

i  driven  tther 

owai 
uui'li 
og  in  tin-  ocean.      :  I .  Ai  to  1 

knew  the  nature  of  hia  own  di  He  died  in 

he   beli<  f  that  it   was  a  tuall 

Lmeri  ooeption. 

i'lirir  immediate  su  I  that  M< 

^uinaay,  in  ( 'hina,  of  M  For  this  [do 

u>t  think  that  the  severe  remark  that  the  "  nam.-  of  Ann 
s  a  monument  of  human  injustice"  is  altogether  merited. 
1h<1  the  true  Btate  of  thii  .  known,  doul 

would  have  been  different.     The  name  of  An, 
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\  1 
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I 

o  t be  •  i-f .      I • 

'I'll' 

"it  r  ,,-(tK  rth- 

^\it!i  k»1  Mbb*. 

l1  ilifficull 
t  had 

■ 
i  ■    '  i 

the  Brit  ■:.-  from  Brntiu 
if  the  Saxon  k; 

•  >ur  mirthful 
ihroniclee  « •«  > 1 1 1 « I  ris 

ni'l  Europ 

.    \ in  t>>  those  \ia\ i  ,  vely.      In  th 

ill  mankind  wore  brouj 

•i|U.ii 

iii.«>  sin  an  1  fill.  Aa  L a 

A'  Colambaa  w  do  difficulty; 

lint  win  i.  '  '  ion  and 

BontiiK  nt  rered,  thai  it  wa 


I 
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TVmm-.f 

[lad    ii.  • 

| 

;  • 

\\  illittiu    thu 


'  1 
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mqueror  to  our  time.     In    ! 
ore  civilized   than  hera  if.      Ex™ 
ive  deprived  her  of  hex  beei  blood,  I 
nk  into  insignifi< 

;i"  a  million  of  inhabitants  can  now  onlj 
anty  thoue  inds. 
The  diaoovej  jrof  I 

nidations.     Aii  . ■!  una     of  I 

Mt  wild  with  a  ta 
ire.    Well  mi      t  P     .• 
-  bis  phili  -  p] 
ten  tidings  of  th< 

"  .  X  •     l    f<  ■'■  DO    ii,l    i'.ir  in   t: 

iding  to  his  sister  and  his 

ighi< 

•Intnl. us    failed   in   bu  b  India  by 

ling  to  the  w<  at,  \  I  i,v 

ling  to  the  south.  £* 

""1  Elope,  and  retract  1  the  track  of  tin-  >hii 
Pharaoh  No  bo,  which  ;  *■""■ 

in-  undertaking  two  thorn 
n   for  Ion 
the  coaal  of  Africa  ui  .,.), 

ognised    the    p  esil  ilil 
ind    thai    continent      [1 

king    Bcientj  ;,,_r 

phonao   madi  \      . 

ibon,    for   the   exploration    of  the 

pulation    being   th.it  he  should  diaoover  n  m 

ee  hundred  mill  s  ear,  and   thai   th< 

nt  ahonld  be  Sierr  i  l . 

i¥e  have  seen  thai  a  belief  in  the  immobility  of  the  li- 
no magnetio  variation  bad  Led  Pope  Alexander 
Kabusn  a  perpetual   boundary  N-tw 

Spanish  and  Portuguese  poe  mdfielda  IN"'"pl 

adventnn  I   line  he  considered  to  be  the  natural 

indary  between   the  eaatern  and  western  hemiaphen 

accurate  determination  "I"  longitude  was  then 
ional  as  well  as  a  oautioal  question.     Columbus  bad 
ad  on  astronomical  methods;  Qilberl  at  a  subsequent 
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ivers    inariii:. 

V'i  t  li  r-rwcbf* 

orth<  He  d 

hod 
lalicnt,  i  n  thi     I 

•     ■ . 

•tiit.    n 

. 

eprivi  d  of  1 

I 
.    !-_'>  I  t.  hit] 
dvanl 

_'  in 

: 

; 

xhil  :  I 

an 

hut    lli--  t 

shifting 
uddenly  th<     British 

•ijii.  ■ 

i  the  van  of  '!. 

Spain  and 
;irth  originated  in  a  dii 
pecting  the  Holm  ca  I- 

■  n  : 
i  n  in  the  »  rvi 

applicatii  m  he  hud  ma  I 
alt'  a  ducat  a  month  in  his  stipei  '%k*- 

into  the  861  3]  .iin 

Ruy  Falero, a fries  {the 

olgar,  bore  the  reputation  of  a  conjurer 
■\i>>    i « .illy    1  idiTuhh-  attain- 

j,  devoting  himself  to  the  dii  f  improved  m 

>r  finding  the  ' 

Lir   Spanish    govt  rnmenf    thai    the   Spice    1  .-Lin. lr>   ooold 
Vol.  II 
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■  til     :t 

■ 

South 
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for  i 

r  an  .    with  BUI  ' 

•nth    "1     ' 

d  "cot  i.  in    ti. 

tartik.-   bath  I  ut 

at  there  be  t    dark 

ire  the  needle  1 
moved  with  a  bi  tly 

int.'' 

now  thi 

>r  three  monl  I 

A     D 

mine  n.  M ri]>  ith 

• 
i  with  v 

■ 
itrid 

ulil    not 

ifath 
Jn    t 

ithing  thai 
plats,    thi 
wind] 
unan 
solution 

<.ti\. 

ul.      Will    might  hi.--  ilt  .-]   iiri: ._ 

oaioo  that  they  lia<l  enl 

idleea  them   and   hopeless   in   ■   return.     "But, 

Lough  the  Church  hath  evermor  [oly  Writ  affix 

i;it  the  earth  should  be  a  wide-epn  id  plain  by 

16  waters  Ported  himself  when   h 

the 
irth  is  round  ;  and  ..  in  like 

i  the  sul    I  .  t'  triple 
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>\>>w  ing   how  little  OM- 
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tritlin^ 
ith  difficult] 

,s8 ;  and  yet  how  i  loeely  :  life  in 
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will, 
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fire  oomplenv 
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of  b 

inter  .  I  .\  half  d 

At   ti 

oondition  than  the  Spanish.     A»  is 

the  cl< 

i>f    time.     Tl 

sunrise.    Thoy  had  sun-dial 

inatrum<  i  • 
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nt  only  ' 

.  public  • 

1  I 

I 
ram  ■  oompai 

ivilization    i:. 

]iir"|  ■• 

1 1 1 }  i  <   : 

In  i  ralar  <  specially  is  1  Poru  in- 

eresting.      I; 

• .  that  cradle  >'t"  i i  ition  «>f  • 

\  orld,  in  this,  thai  its 
listrict.     This  Ban 

ridth,  hemmed  in  on  the  eaei  I  mountain  rai 

rhioh  diminish  in  Bise   «'ii   approaching   the    [sthmv 
'unaiii.i :  ill"  < nt ir< •  length  of  the  Penman  empun 
ieen  neai  miles,  it  reached  from  th<'  north  of 

qnator  to  whal   is  dow  known  as  Chili.      In  breadth  it 

i    at    different    points.     '1:  wind,   which 
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band. 

hi    I: 

in. in  see*  ••  ;»11  th<  lilies 

of  plants."    On  ] 

.    t'  u 
ih.it  the 
Perm  iane 

b  still  higher  I 
on  tin-  limit  of  per]  • 

Through   the  <  ntire   length 

ItagmrtivMb   BulitaTJ 
and  engineer 

'  K  I  with 

i_'li  tnnni 
W  hi  re  it  <  iblo,  it  \\  1 1  r  the 
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mountain  clefts  by  filling  them  with  mas  ory, 
thai  could  qi 
oabL 

tin  Be  is  thick 

Whore  -:'h  bri 

f  the 
mountain  \  alley,  the  |  by  ferrj 

As  to  the  :  by  feet  in 

width,  fact  .I  with   I  i  I    had 

mile  atones.    < 

banced  whi  • 
without  i  r-  -ii  and  built 

OB   an    i  i 

ihadi   '  v. 

i  i  • 

The  public  oourii 

if   necessary,  two  bun  I  roil  mi  Of  th 

Humboldl  says  thai  tJ  I  and 

most    stupendous   •  hand  of    man. 

readi 

triumph  -  of  skill  in  Spain.     I 
there  w<  i  n  ifi  anim  i 

tin-  width  of  ' 
Barily  u 

In  ( tazoo,  the  metropolis 
the  Inca  and  the  Temple  of  the  Sun.     [( 
which  excited  the  annu  9    miah  ad- 

venturers themseh  i 

fortresses  Burrounded  by  tnrreteu  walls,  buI  I 
ranean  galleries  by  ^^  1 » i*  li  the  garrison  could  reach  impor- 
tant parts  of  the  town.     Indeed,  tl  -  we  have 
spoken  of  might  be  regarded  as  portions  of  an  imm< 

m  of  military  works  Bpread  all  over  the  country,  and 
having  their  centre  at  I    i 

The  imperial  dignity  was  hereditary,  descending  from 
father  to  son.     As  in  Egypt,  the  monarch   not 
unfroqueutly  had   Lis   sisters   for   wives.      His 

Bted   of 
round    his   brow,  adorned  with    two    feathers.      He 

of  great  weight.     Bis   dress  of   lama-wool  was 
irlet,  inwoven  with  gold  and  Btudded  with  . 
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in  the  Serapi  »i 
dedicated  to  the  Bun  in  t i. 
hai'l,  i 
nate  kiml  in  < 

wex  than  four  thousand  j 

gins,  the  la  ted  with  1 

1  :.•    : 

ritual  and  a  splend 

being  at  the  Bumn  I 

then   collected    h\ 

;         by,  or  by  the  friction  of  w 

As  tn  their  -  .  hut 

I  incd  t«>  tli 

bordination  was  thoroughly  un  'tZT^ 

Inca    Tupac   Yupanqui   says,  "  Kiu>\vli 
was  never  intended  for  the  people,  but  only 

The  nubility  were  of  tw 
the  polygamii  the 

main    Bupport    of  the   state,  and    the   adopt 
natii  as  that  >ple, 

nowhere  else  in  the  whole  world 
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The  bwi  rds  and  many  of  t; 

:  1  with  q 

I  silver.     A  strict  discipli 
tained  on  mai 

ar  suitabL  ids.     With  a  polii 

ibly  persisted  in,  the  I    oonqnered   count] 

transported  to  <  I  compelled    to 

worship  the  Bun;  lildren  were   oblij 

the  Peruvian 
teach 

-  ilutely   require  ■  ! 
office.     Toamalgai  jlily, 

their  ii.i   ii  :t  ■ 
I  !  !■  >  distanl  t 

'.  orked  I 
Peruvians  ;  an  equal  uuml 

stead,  to  whom,  as  a  n  •  for  their  removal,  •  i 

ordinary  pri\  iven.     [1  immemorial 

policy  of  the  empii  rintain  profound  tranquillity  in 

th  •  intei  ior  and  perpel  aal  war  on  I 

The  philo  ophical    advar  '        I ' 

much    retarded    by   their   imp  i 
writing     a  method  gi 
I         t.       \    cord    of    coloured    thr 
qnipu  uly  indifferently  suiti 

enumeration,  and  by  no  means  equal  to  hieroglyphi 
a  method  of  exi  Bui  it  was  their 

only  system.  Nota  i1  isl  inding  this  drawback,  they  had  ■ 
literature  consisting  of  poetry,  dramatic  compositions,  and 
the  like.     Their  scientific  attainments  were  ii  i  the 

Mexican.  Their  year  was  divided  into  months,  their 
months  into  weeks.  They  had  gnomons  to  indicate  the 
solstices.      One.  in  the  form  "1   an  ol.eli.sk.  in 

a  circle,  on  which  was  marked  an  east  and  weal  Line, 
indicated  the  equinox.     These  gnom  1  by 

the  Spaniards  in   the  belief  that   they   were   n,r  idolatl 

purposes,  for  on  the  national  festivals  it  was  customary  to 
ite  them  with  Leaves  and  flown  -  the  national 

religion  c  in  the  worship  of  the  Sun,  it  was 

withoul   r<  i-  m  thai  Quito  was  I  as  a  holy  i 

from  its  position  upon  the  equator. 
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incidents    m<  ati  «w  1    in    t] 

but  it  is 
their  very  c  mmonness,  their  very  familiaril 
them,  when  rightly  ismpruu 

•liin;j;  in  these  minute  details  but  what 
ral  from  the] 
might  be,  for  I  :'  the 

sponl  volution 

1 1 1 « -  world  by  imp  is 

I 

advanced  in  i.  I  the  man  of  the 

Old  World,  d<  the 
same  intent  ions, 

the  g  i  1 1 1  lr» 

details  of  hi-  domestic  lif<  ,  1  ess  with  what 

done  in  Asia,  Africa, 

imply  o  Minil  .  -« SM-.1  in 

common    by  the  Chinese,  the  Hind                              .  the 
i                ,  the  Ami  rican  -     Surely   i 

: 

this    oorpori  al  org 

in  the  b  une  wa^    will 

forms,  sam 

function  and  similarity 

guides   up  ii   .ill   over 

function  of  common  org  ;i.     All  natui 

full  of  illustrations.     It  ms  or  pride,  but 

it  is  cone  the  l<  n  true,  thai  in  i 

will  of  which  himself  in    his   individual 

capacity  disappears  as  an  a*  I  i\ ••  infl  i 

tion  i  :  i  and  inflexible  Ura 

free-will  of  the  individual  is  supplanted  by  instinct  and 

automatism  in  the  race.    To  each  individual 

the  career  is  open;  ho  may  this  How  -■*»«- 

,         -ill  "i  i  -i 

and  avoid  that;  be  may  be  industrious  m  I 

garden,  or  idle  away  his  time  in  the  air;  but 

the  history  of  one  hive  is  the  history  of  another  hive; 

their  will  be  a  predestined  organization— the  queen,  the 

drones,  the  workers.     In  the  midsl  of  a  thousand  uni 

oncalculated,  variable  acts,  a   definite   result,  with 

unerring  certainty,  emerges;    the  comb  oilt    in    a 

pre-ordained  way,  and  filled  with   honey  at  last     I 
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. 
■ 
y   blush   for  lii»   I 
Km-' 
writ: 

■  iMo 
mud  i'"r"rt  depicted  upon  it.     Let  it  1 
• 

i.  and  ol  • 

oath 
uf  Fra  h!>"   rciuoiiil 
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that,  considering  die  worthlessnesi 

and   '  ir   is  at    list   }'•••   1   ft  r  rm — 

considern  I   1 1 1  —  imm  I  r  the 

redemption  of  whj 

indignitii 
to  the  body  ur 
sonl.     It  won] 

i        ■  t  of  Ki  P<  ru  in  ■ 

fart  thai  al  tl 
direct*  I   I  ■  I 
thonghl 
nobli 

of  hnman  i\>  ah  is  I-  b8  criminal  in  t 
still'-  human  thought. 

Lastly,  1  I   will  with 

brevity   alludi  .      I 
that    fllexicau    and    Peruvian    civilization 

tii.   -i.it;'  :.]y 

I 

i 

qo  historic  d< 
event.     The  M  ind  Penn  iai 

romance  to  whom  * 

olated  by  Ian  i  noi  applj  u 
the  reel  of  the  hnman  race,  who  could  prod  tain 

which  elsewhi  re  a  thousand  • 
The}  en  like  w  ly  and 

painfully,   and    with   many    failures,    working   ou1    their 
civilization.     The  Bummary  manner  in  which    t. 

minds  us  of  the  amuc  in  which 

the  popular  chronology  deals  with    the  hoary 
Egypt  and  China.     Putting  aside  I 

ing  events  \  i 
Western  world,  he   wl  rightly  the   ilovi 

with  which  man  pnnoon  forward  in  his  ]  civiliza- 

tion, and  collates  therewith  the  prodigious  works  of  art 
left    by  I  enduring  evident 

point    to   which    they   had    attain-. 1       will    find    lii: 
constrained  to  cast  aside  such  idle  as»  rtions  as  altogether 
unworthy  of  confutation,  or  even  of  attention. 
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IT  B  1  RB0SD1 

I  ' 

! I 

■ 

■ 
1 

I 

1 

ho  chief  iii<-i- 

1      'in  ;is 

nting,  the    decline 
nt  \<\  thai  of 
the  press.     These,  •         tual 

Lnflui  time  |  : 

•  iin'iit  known  ;i->  the  I  m. 

it'  to  in. irk  <>ut  t"  the  world  tli>-  real  cause  of  iti 
intellectual  •'  ration  of  I  talj 

w  ith  the  exile  of  the  | 
nan.     I  >nrii  the 

;  .'i.^t  it  had  U 
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nv  raca  ssfu]  i 

dngs  on  their  re1 

aden  cloud  whicl     |J  i<l   kepi 

rantry  was  withdraw  i  in, 

.  ■ 

The   unity  «>i'  the   <  Ihnrch,  and,    I 
quired  the  a 
trough  this  B  le  *»»mctwi 

riftl      I. 

• 
ie  claims  I 
ith  such 

inch 
I ' 

1  with    maintaining 
•  Lea    in    I  taly,    they   might    li  i 
ontinent  advam  ••   lik<  »uld 

•.  ithoul  difficulty  i 
ithoul  >  '  ..'lit  wit  1  to 

nil.!..  I  '  - 

anmon  tonga 
itional  affairs  with  intellig 
me  langn  i 

■ 
v  Borne  t"  t !i  f  < Ireek  and  in 1 1 

of  Hebrew,  and  the 
roeived  t  be  mi  i  !•  ra  lai  lbe 

r  the  vulgar  dialects.     The  pre>  L  tin 

as  the  condition  of  her  power,  ir  -  ~ur* 

:'  her  gnal  «>f  her  li: 

rincipality  in  Italy      In  fact,  1  ir.»- 

.■•   instrumei  I 
hey  formed  an  effectual  communication 
Leant  friars  and  the  illi 

■  them  that  iliil  not  display  in  its  earliest  product] 
sovereign  contempt  for  her.     We  ;  .  how  it 

it  li  the  poetry  "l"  Langn 

The  rise  of  the  many-tongued  European  literature  ■• 
terefoi  ident   with   the  decline  of  papal  Christi- 

uity.       European    literature    \\  tar   thy 
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rule.     A 

irv  uuit\ 

1*1  V 
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■' 
(••    - 
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itho- 
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id  taken  place  in  the  sentiments  of  the  higher  class 

the  ricl  dianx,  who  ha-l  lavished  his  wealth 

i  palaces,  chtu  !  on 

tth-bed,  not,  ae  in  !  hare  been  the 

I  v  ministers  of  religion,  but  by  nfarsiliiu 
latonlst,  who sei  before  him  ti.  tor  .1  future 

Fe,  and  oonsoled  hi  :  .spirit  with  the  examples  and 

•ecepta  "t"   Greek    philosophy,  teaching    him    thereby 
:change  faith  for  1 2  •  >  i  ■  * 

e  only  t  be  daj  -dn  •  ibstantial  and 

iin  than  their  kindn  ■! 

ime  to  the  conviction  that   philosophy  i  higher 

age   of    thi  ology,    the    philosopbi  i 
teologian.      He    v  am, 

hich  for  so  many  oentnries  had  been  bidden   ,. 

i. in   tho  Bighl    "t    in-  n   in    L.i>t<  in    : 

ace  its  overthrow  in    Alexandria  rliich 

.is  now  emerging  into  •  in  the  favouring  atmo- 

)in  i.  of  li  il\ .     His  school  I  loked  I «.i< -k  with  delight, 

en    with   <\'\  •  if  i<  ii.   to   t  he   illlistriou  in  - 

emorating  b)  a  symposium  ou  \  rth- 

iv  of  Plato.     The  Academy  "f"  Athene  m 

in  gardens  of  Fl  Kot  that  I  i 

^•r\  il<-  followi  r  of    thi  .  :»»  r. 

e  alloyed  the  doctrines  of   Plato  with  « >t  h<  :  - 
dived  from  a  moreainistnr  source     the  theory 

the  ICohammedan  A\  i  whioh  it  wi 

aential  condition  tli.it  there  is  ■   ^"nl  of  humanity, 
trough  their   relations  with  which  individual  a  uls 
ipable  of  forming   universal    id<  is,    for   such,    Aven 

d,  i.>  thi  the  emanation 

teory 

I  mliT  such  auspices,  and  at  this  critical    moment,  uc- 
irred  the  revival  of  Greek  literature  in  Italy.  i>viv,|„r 

had    been   neglected    for    more    than  im- 

omdred    yean.  '  In    the   solitary    inal  ,ltl'-v 

idividuals  to  whom  here  and  there  a  knowledge  of  that 
ngui  imputed,  there  seem   satisfactory 

r  supposing  that  their  requirements  amounted  t"  little 
ore  than  tin- ability  of  translating  some  "petty  patristic 
eatiso."     Tho  first  glimmerings  of  this  revival  appear  in 

\,,i    ir   _o 
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■  tnry  ;    ti  tinot 

in  the  fourth  •  nth.      I  le  b}  tho 

•  ban  dim] 

ro  1 1  i  fz  1 1 1  \ 
pri» 

.  I  i   ■ 
other  result    I 
indu<  ' 

J  ii  i 

ili'l 

■ 

,M   appn  ii 

thorn- 

I  I    in 

I  pro 

i  i 

clod 

:ill«l 

author  from  whom   i  am 
quol  ii 

•  i  h(  r  "  I  jit  ipidi 

■ 

rhi  . .  i  ■  «i.it.  .1  \  \<. 

•  i 

A  f.  "  rftei  Am  iapa  broti 

and   thirty-eight 

Plato  and  IMndai       I  -lat< 

such  mai 

the  religious  acru]  ro  giving 

■  nl\    found    :i    ]  atrou    in    i 
1  \  .     A.-    thi     intention  of   thi     Tui  I. 
I  •  inoplo  1  <  c  une    more   obvious,   I  ition  of 

ed  <  i  reeks    into    Italj  •  quent.     And 

\  i  :.  w  itli  the  ■  xcepf  ion  of  I'eti 
an   exception,    ii >  < t    one   of    tha    Italian  was   uu 
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r.<>r<-!i/  ■  I  M    licl,  ■  i  •    grandson  oi  I 
•rti'in  t'i  u 

rmitting-  his  mannacri] 

;.  it  alone  to  literature  thai  he  exl  bii        ""'»d.i 

intiful  villa  at  ] 

ived;  his  I 
[<  'i  with  '  m  147"  to 

happy  inilu' 

•  Lived  •  the  ancienl 

itonism  of  Alexandria,  and  tl  ;  Aristotle 

selling  th<   base  Arisl 

I'll  3  last  half  of  the  fifteenth  century  revealed  *  •  w 

rope  twi  i  woi  I  an  old  . 

mer  by  the  voi 

.  ■  V  th* 

i  capture  01  <  onstantinople ;  ono  destined  toi  .  un- 

lutionize  th<-  industrial,  the  other  tin- 1 

idition.      Greek    literature,  Italy   by    the 

rkish  arms,  worked   wonders  Latin   I m 

th  amazeo  half  of   I 

ew  nothing  wh  l!  the  doctrini 

•  West  Now  was  divulged  th<  Becrel  i  that 
ter  hatred  displayed  by  the  Catholic  clerj 

rning.     It   had  boi  1  that   the  ill- 

tcealed  dislike  they  had  ah  iwn  to  the  writings 

ah  dress  in  which  hia 
racencomn  bad  presented  him ;  nowitapp 

it  there  was  b  imething  more  important,  more 
ifound.     It  wae  r  of  th-    <  Iiv»  k  it- 

d  the   din  ction    toward  which   th 
urt  inevitably  I  une  manifesi  ;   the  modern  lan- 

loping,  were  making  Latin  an   "1  • 
Lgue,  and  political  events  ving  it  a  rival  — (3 

sapabl  rting  over  it  a  supremacy;   and  not  a 

itary  rival,  for  to  Greek  it  was  <  l'-.r  that  Hebrew  would 
in  be  added,  bringing  I  the  charms  of  a  hoary  van- 

ity and  the  sinister  Learning  of  the  Jew.  With  a  quick, 
salons  suspicion,  th  d  Learned  to 

untie-  from  his  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Hebrew,  just  as 
lone  in  our  day  from  a  knowledge  of  physical  science. 
v   authority  of  the  Vulgate,   th  .  r-stone  of  the 

ilian  Bystem,  was,  in  the  expectation  of  Rome,  inevitably 
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ted  with 

;rrh. 

than   the    R 

Bui     su  ■    let 
with  Mich  an  impr<  ssive  | 
ie  know] 

iviolate    anil  I  buroh,  and 

•thing  could  1  rth- 

itli  ■■  in  it.      1 

i   their    I  np,  in    | 

nail'  i  nailer  « I i • 

*  th" 

n.-t   I  in  1    lunvi  i>  il    i  .1.  ration 

ii  ii- 
larc!. 

bought 
Afl  •  1< h >k  in 

icognu  Lerfol  change.     !• 

one  obviously  uin 

omobility  of  humanity 

ili  th«'  new  hich  it  h  id 

ansposed.      New  :  \    ■  iral 

■  could  not  I  to  iiu: 

ie  m  i  of  man  n 

a  of  the  m  tore 

f  evidence  wai  i  tin-  in- 

of  ti.'-  1 

r  in  .-uih  1  . 
mira  iken  as  the  \ : 

•  rial  circumstances  with  which  it  .  we 

•«•  it  in  theasa  rtion  that  the  martyrdom  of  men  in  Mij.j»»rt 

fa  ii  Ear  from  proving  its  truth.  pro  .its 

onbtfulni  88,  i  o  .  ight  it  worth 

lie  in  oi  atabliah  any  mathematical 
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n.  trutJ    • 
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In   Italy, 

\M    I- 

1  I       ' 

\,  i   \\  bi<  li 

•  printing 

!  ! I    is  in  :  . .in 

t  I    it* 

■  ributo  ii 
of  II  Gul 
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i 
■  • 
would  Boera  »••  imp] 

1  ive  printed  tin       ti       uIiiiii 

II 

fill  i 

l 

ofthi  i 

■ 
I 

! 

.'     lint 

until    1465  ; 

I 

. 
in  .i  f(  w  ;    .  1  in  ;ill  the  lai  u'1    Euro- 

l:illV 

1  liy 

qnju  !    in    l •">' 'I    <1  u  -   wt  ro    intro- 

':.      \  ■  r\  iii'  ■  '1   by  l'"'ir 

L  existing  ini  adulation*  not  only 

ng    tb«    contents, 
itabhahed  ■  tariff  for  their 
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tho 
Jhnrch  and  tl  Prom  tl. 

nintii  ;  inevitably  i 

Lleo- 
naJ  condition  -  in  Europe  M<*mraor 

t     tl:  •  *cootem- 

ii«  1  printing 

lain  that 

ut  also  1 1 

ilar 

aln<-     in     th<  ; 
'lius   it  at 

amps  :.  and  "t   tin  :  d  [talj, 

emom 

ual    | 

\ 
tome,  925  ;   1  '.i i  is, 

2 
,<>uv;iin.  116;   lf<  ntz, 
i      - 
Venice,  I 

Thil  ilTcon-r«r- 

■ 

thai   Italy  « 
.11.  dually  in  14" 
uperiority  sixfold 

be  di  kble,  for   in 

'ai  is  four  hundred  and  thirty  •  printed,  in 

iondon  only  twenty-six.     The  light  of  learning 
ofeebled  by  from  its  Italian  focus.     As  La1 

kfter  th< 
rt,  but  Beven  works  had  been  j'ri;.  Bootland,  and 

mong  them  not  a  single  classic.     I.  is  an  amnsi] 
ow  Local  1     '  -  ■  •  ■  ■■    consult  -  i   i      rof  the  1  • 
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Ear  as  the  public  is  ooncemed,  prii 
anmizi  !  ad\  bo,  howevi  r,  in   if 

auth  tv   of   L> 

impaired,  a    melancholy  conclusion    t..  an  aiu- 
bitioua  intelli  [oration 

-  whi<  h 

In  tin's  si i  .  of  theii 

sive  multipli 

and 
then 

imortalitj .    His 
ry  live  a  little-  Longer  than 
Bui  it  \\ as  with  printin 
marki  i     an  u 

supply,  ■  .   nn, i    n 

increased  the  demand.     < 
the  monks,  abando 
their 
and  illu-  • 

whole  order  was  tho  result ;  th<  a  who 

could  read.    A 
the  pi 
to  Whom  :  ■  \ . 

But,  Beoond 
mode  of  communicating  informati  n     .1  ohanf 
fall  instantly  in  t bo  <  eclesi 
period,    in    the    political    wi  rhl.      Tin-    wli 
system  of  public  worship  had  i  on 

the  condition  of  a  non-readii  _  the  readi] 

prayers  and  the  sermon.     '  •  utiv.lv  i 

pare  the  thirteenth  with  the  ninet*  innot 

fail  to  see  how  essential  oral  instruction  was  in  the  former, 

abordinate  in  the  Latter.     The  im 
of  the  printu  int,  u  formid- 

able rival  to  the  pulpit      It  1. 

which  had  W<  n  impossible  before  in  Christian   Euro] 
direct  communication   between  and  the 

people  withoul  oedium,  the 

in   that   im portari 
out    in    America,    the   separation    of   i 
Though   in   this   particular  the  effect    was  desiiteble,  in 

o* 
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!  given  him  hi*  i  iltar 

Little 
urn-  Hon 

with    tl 
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lumanity,  the  jiulj.it  was  fox  instru  tie  and  sut'ti- 

-it  n  r  means.    Nothing  like  it  ha  I 

Jar,  ill-t  i  A  eloquenoegofth    I  ;  ab- 

ican  orators  cannot  for  an   instanl  rison 

rvith  such  a  steady  and  enduring  systematic  institul 

In  a  temporal  as  well  as  in  a  spiritual 
authorities  apprei  Elizabeth  was. 

iot  the  only  b  ••  how  to  thunder  through 

i  thousand  pulpits. 

For  a  1<  ngth  of  timi  . 
ddering  its  po^  i  r  and  lav.  inrij 
drcun  pulpit  1 

rventual  Bubordinatio]  If  there 
nv  disadvantages  in  t  b 

by  reading,  i  b                              .1  advanl  .  .  though 

upon    the  printed  page  the  silent   letters  are  mute  and 

nnsustainea  \>y  any  scenic  help                       i  wonderful 

sontradiotion  thev  pour  forth  emphatic  ol  thai 
•an  make  the  heart  leap  with  emotion,  or  kindle  on  the 
•hrc  k  the  blush  of  Bhame.     The  mij 

Qi  .t  alu  a\  -    1  i.-    in   art  i.  olat 

)ften  ilit-  silent.     God  i 

There  is  another  oonditi  a   which  gives  to  readii 
great  advantag  .g««j 

of   life,    how   widi 

aaving  :i-  thing  done  for  us  and  doing  it  on  In 

the  Latter  ease,  how  gi  bow 

much  more  thorough  the  examinati  n,  how  much  more 
perfect    the  acquaintance.     To   listen    impli  ly   ;i 

passive  frame  of  mind ;  I  -i\.       But  the  la 

is  more  noble. 

From  these  andothi  i  moderations,  it  might  have 

been  foreseen  that  the  printing-preBs  would  at  Dcciineofpai- 
Iast  deprive  the  pulpit  of  its  supremacy,  making  p*  '"'■ 
it  become  ineffective,  or  reducing  it  to  an  ancillary  aid. 

Jt  must  have  In  en  dear  that  the   time  would  arrive  when, 

though  adorned  by  the  eloquent  .  men, 

the  sermon  would  lose  its  power  for  moving  popular 
masses  oi  directing  public  thought. 

Upuu  temporal  us  well  us  ecclesiastical  authority,  the 
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rapported  by  tli<'  university 

viva]  of  pure  Latinity  and 
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f  erudition  wu  ,  in  which  wh 

lot  establish  its  clain 
nust  in -i-<  BBari]  '-vii. 

We  are  thus  nown  as 
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I 

lling  in  i 

•  -   iin- 

than  the 

iti"ii 
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until    1 1(  orj  \  1 1    I  ■■■''   I 
'  ii    kind, 

ilin.     th>- 

intra 

and  in  I(  .  oondition  wai  maofa 

niur«-  advanced,  t..  mdingly  <>f  u 
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lore  intellectual  kind.     'J'"  this  difl 
orth 

iphical  distribute  i 
ut  a]  I  abrupt  Limitation 

on,  : 

In  ;  financial  pi  had 

rita  of  our  Saviour,  T(i.  , 
ler  with  tl  •  ,J». 

f  man]  ■  • 

ni'l   from 

r    those    who 

ttnmitted  to  I 

•  dial  ursed,  und(  i 

de  for  mi  •:.■..     A  In  indnl . 

.t.  lit  through  the  niediui 
ie  monka,  who 
f  course,  it  is  plain  that  1  oono  |  I 

i     the  barti  i 
ily  a  thu 
his  was,  how<  \  •  r,  i  q1 

-  ■ 
snmunii i  ■     re  1  vy  the  r    1  n  .- 

tially  of  a   politioa]    kind.     I:  itely 

nd  thai  arising  in  a  strictl}  legitimate  way.     As  all 
ie  world  had  money  by  th<  and 

c  the  sup]  orl   of  r  ri  il   power, 

I  of  a  !ikr  supply  for  thi 
1  he  collection  <■}'  I  .  often  gr< 

atentions    between  thi  d   and    temporal 

ithorities,  and  in  some  of  the  mor    sturdy  countries  had 
resolutely  resisted.     T  Pten 

troublesome  affair;  but  such  is  human  nature    s  man 
•om  whom  it  might  be  difficult  to  extort  the  paymi  ut  <>f 
:i  impost  lawfully  laid,  will  often  cheerfully  tin  i 
>  purchase   for  himself  indulg*  sin.     In   such  a 

ani-barbarian  but  yet  religious  population  as  that  with 
Inch  the  Church  ding,    it  was  quite  cl 

lis  manner    ui'   presenting    things    possessed    singular 
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the  1 
aid  then  t" 

Ik-  pope,  who  oiallible  a 

imself  had  1  •  ipa!  authority  he 

e  tory, 
aricnlar   •  a,  absolution      ! 

rand  idea  which  had  )  silently  lain 

h<-   1  ottom  of  the   n ;.  le    d  TdLi0 

f  individual 
unt     andeT  the 
athority  which  Bh 
ml  ih.it  the 

lent.     Thus   far    it    had    I  I    that    tl  •     I  • 

erivi  !  authority  from  the  Chui 

OW  r  I  thai  tl.'     I 

icity  and  authority  from  tl.    I 

»m     but  one  i  [talian  i  w  it!:  the 

odacioue  i    • 

■ 
reus  to  the  la  ;  for 

moment.     Luth<  r  waa  I 
iiim   his  own  works,   dj  iltv,  if  dif 

lent,  of  being  exo  n  mui 
v.-r  onto  Batan.      I'he  1  nil  thua 
11    si  cular   i'ii:         •  his 

Bui   Lutln  r  waa 

ited.     He  denouni  i  1  the  pope,    -  .  tIid 

nd   the  Fratricelli    bad  formerlv  done,  ;is  ti 
Ian  of  Sin,  the  Anti-Christ     He  called  upon  '  :r;" ' 
11  Christian  princes  to  shake  off  his  tyranny.     In  ; 
t'  a  gi  ini  laudi]  mmitted 

he  volumes  "t"  the  canon  law  and  the  bull 
ion  to  the  flames.     The  ]">]«•  now  issued  another  lull 
spelling  him  fro  n  the  Church.     '1  uy, 

521.     '1 1  tion  open  ither  an  unrestrained 

aivi  r.     He  f!  irthwith  \  • 

talian  Bystem  of  theol  .  in  which 

lined   by  many  talented    men    who   participated   in    his 

.  found  it 
11  his  influence  to  cho  k  the  spreading  Reformation     But 
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ould  be  made  in  the  established  religion  b 
th<-   action  oi  A  council,  which  had  been  !■ 

mended  by  both  diets,  should  be  knowi 
8ion    the   Catholic   infc  sufficiently  t" 

procure  a  reva  iti  ■:.  of  the  power  whi<  h  had  I 
to  the  princes  ol  tl  iging  for  ■  time  tho 

•  rwn  domini(  • 
>t  this  a<  t  ion 

/.    this   being    th< 
nation    1  ucnl I  v   gi> en    to   the  1  '•- 

form*  rs.     At  .i  diel  held  th< 

u  stab  ment,  com]  ;'  the 

doctrini  b  of  the  I. 

and   mi].,  retitiona   of  the 
Catholics.     This  is  what   is  known  i  o  of 

1  he  di(  i  however  nol  <>u\\  \ 
it,  but  condemn*  <1  mosl  of  its  do<  I 

i  stall  Is.  1  :.  ,.il-    '; 

calde,  contrac  their  «-•  >hiiii<  -ii  defence,  and 

this  may  bi   1  a  "f 

the    Reformat  to    did    nol    include 

Beformera  of  Switzerland,  who  osly 

adopt  the  Conl 

I  i  died,  1 1 

thus  politically  divided   from  the   Luth 

in    Sw  itzerland    the   i ■:  :  ■  ^i ti« -n    ■ 

Calvin   establish!]  w   Beet,   characterized    by  the 

manner  in  which  it  insisted  on  the  Augustinian  doctrines 

of  predestination   and   election,    by  the   abolition   <<i   all 

festivals,  and  tie-  discontu  Cnn  eremonies. 

At  a  later  period  th<    folio  Zuingliua  and  Calvin 

coalesced 

The  political  combinations  which  had  thus  occurr 
atantism  rapidly  acquired  temporal  power 
gave  might   have    been    anticipated,  u<  . 

Avar.-.     The  peace  of  Augsburg,  1566,  furnish) 
the   Reformers  the  substantial  advantag 
sought     freedom  from  Italian  eocleaiastica]  authority,  the 
right  of  all  Germans  to  judge  h>r  th<  mselves  in  mat 
of  religion,  equality  in  civil  privileges*  for  them  and  the 
Catholics.     A  Becond  time,  sixty-four  years  subsequently, 
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m  "f  thought.     [>  i   X..  it  i>  well 

iil'.-t    all 

the   Reformation.      1I<-    was   a    man    of  n-fii 

I  pleasure,  delighting  in  sumptuoi  and 

too  often  Bcandalizing   th(  I  by  hie  .  con- 

ation and  lia  i  •  dn  t.     He  gloried  in  I 

patron  of  thi  d   t-  the 

it  in 
antiques.     The  ami  oil 
gentli  II<  litt' 

in  ill-  I  ierman  monk  I  rthy 

of  the  papac 
with  inefiahli 
absurd  than  *  to  displ  i 

ipholding 
doctrines  in  Lai  in.     Th< 

they   discerned   a    tainl    ol    insanity    in    the    R 
account  of  his  conflicts  with  tl      1  llin^ 

to  concede  thai  th 

he  wa  In  thi  Lr opinion,  the  i 

of  the  German  movemenl  must 
to  le  lining,  and  necessarily 
r  results,  -  iciting  am 
lutionary  and  d<  Btrui  tive  Bpiril . 
distaste  for  Luthi  r  altogethi  r  ui 
which  thai  greal  man  permitted  himself  to  put   forth 

to  be  described  to  a  modern  reader.     They 
would  be  worthy  of  our  d  I  indignation  <li'l  we 

nut    find    some    palliation    in  the   i  -  of  the  i 

munities  and  times  in  which  h«'  liv<         I 
blunder  when  it  v.  un-1  thai  he  had  been 

superciliously  sneering  al  whal  .1  have  i 

with  all  his  might. 

It  is  now  more  than  three  centurii 
tiun  commenced,  and  we  are  able,  with  some  cawkd 
degree  of  accuracy,    t  i   ascertain  its  influei 
Founded   as    i;    was   on    the    righl    i  f  prh 
interpretation  of  the   Scriptures,  it  introduced    a    1 
rule  of  life,  and  mail'- a  great  advance  towards  intellectual 
liberty.     It    compelled  men   to  be  more  moral,  and   per- 
mitted them  ti-  be  more  learned.     For   the   traditions  of 
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I'  still  practically  I 
•  the  <  !hurch  npon  i       Stal 
natii  Continent  it  Bad  merely  inil 

ttlo  r,  v. 
]il<  i"  amputal  In  their 

eradi 

how  much  human  affaii  I     law, 

and  hi  >w  littl  :  individn 

I 
...     i  • 
without  j.ullr 
th<-  curtain  of 

all  Europe  in  its  amp] 

Continent,   dr 
from  each  <>tl. 
broidered 

thn  a 
undi 

that  I 

th'-i.i     it 

tranquillity  and  1 

!  by  urivi- 
alread  inch  trouble,  and  whi 

in     in    their    vt  r 
([]>■  organization. 

Budden 
rmation  is  found  in  ttaownintri 
The  principle  of  di  ition   which  it    r<  j 

1,    and    witli    which    it    v  ctricably 

entangled,  necessarily  implied  oppugnancy.   I 
a  short  season  the  attention  of  Proteatanti 
din    ted    to   the   papal  authority    from  which  it    h 

If;  hut.  with 
and  a  !  indep*  adence,  that 

coming,  as  it  were,  more  distant  and  i     n 
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purely  local  a,  altogether  in- 

I  iili  that   great  old  Churcl  i  1M0 

with  .t  and  • 

institution  in  Eur  KJsterice,  many  of  them 

at  its  bidding,  which  had  extirpated  paganism  fron 

in  empire,  oomp  lied  the 
precipitated  the  whole  white  race  upon  the  Hoi 
thai    great    old   Church,   once   the   mere   than 

1  hrisu  edi  >i  i,  and  of  which  th< 
able  national  Church  was  only  :  of  a  fr 

v  different   was  it  with  I  I  •    : 

an  organization  which  c  mc<  utrau  I  in  I 
reaistj 
•  in  countrii  •   of  1  It 

could  its  poli  •      ■  the  armies  and  fle<  lient 

kings.      1 1  i>  :  of  thin 

idered,  that  t  i  limit.  '1 

tip  its  first  fervour  thai  thi  men  who  mu  it-  origin  Baw 
also  its  culmination.  It  is  not  to  be  wondon  1  at  that, 
with  the  |  "lit i  .tl  weo  •    tendoi 

subdivision  and  di  ition  on  one  Bide,  and  the  pre- 

paring "i  a  oomph  te  and  i  ffect  n 
the  danger  thai   \  itening  on  t: 

should  bave  turned  out  as  it  did. 

Borne,  awaking  i  her  dan 

tion  with  four  i  out  mation, 

an    increased    vigour    :n    tho    inquisition,    the 
institution  of  the  Jesuits,  and  ' ,u  •y 

bellishment  of  worship.     Tho  dispo  ition  •  t"  the 
northern  nations  was  to  a  simplification  of  worship, 
of  the  south  to  adorn  it   with  whal  ti  tivate 

the   senses.      Ranke  asserts  thai   the  composition  of  the 

of  Marcellus  by  Palestrina,  1560,   had  a  wonderful 
effect  in  the  revival  of  religion ;  tie  no  doubt  that 

it  constituted  an  epoch  in  devotion.     But  of  all 
these,  the  first  and   best   was  s  moral  ehanj 
which  she  instantly  imposed  upon  herself.     Henceforth  it 

::  r  intention  that  in  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  should 
never  again  be  seen  atheists,  poisoners,  thieves,  murderers, 
blasphemers,  adulterers,  but  nun,  who,  if  they  were  some- 
times found,  as  must  be  tho  ease,  considering  tho  infirmities 
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win* 
to  her  ii 
and,  -\  1th 

and     • 

, 
Th.-i 

might 

;i    teamed    profess  ir,  lecturing 

audit  i 

princely 

did  ii"t  find  1 1 
(ami] 

I  tho 
wains 

• 

■ 
link  With  im- 

jili<  i'    and    unqui  -  .   liko 

obey  his  • 

for  him  I  his    life 

in  liis  hand,  t 

revolted  countries,  wh  .  by  law, 

and  execute  the  mission  inl  >  him.   [fhee 

il ;  it'  he  should  fall,  !1.     To  him 

all  things  were  proper  for  I  itcIl     [1 

ln's  business  to  consider  how  the  affair  he  had  in  I 

omplished  to  justifiable 

means  if  they  should  appear  sufficient,  if  not,  t.>  ui.i 
able;  to  the  spiritual  weapon,  but  a  with 

the  carnal;    to   Baorifioe   candour  if  the  » 
require,   if  necessary  even  truth,  p  that    tho 

the  means,  if  that  end  is  the  g 1   of  the 

( Jhurch. 

While  -  •■! .■•  religious  i  ere  foun 

and   aimed    at    personal    improvement    by   solitude,   thu 
its  were  instructed  to  mix  in  the  affairs  of  men,  and 
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gath  in  the  t 

■  :nity  of 
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|  ■     1  •  >  -i\    lnt 
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Mi 

ill  tin 

I 
I 

l  from 

their  ly  rich.     In 

a  fool  ing  in    V 

■   the. 
them  ii  ' 
• 

unity  from  labour.      I 
them  ubdivid*  the 

! 

Ixy,  artillery ;  the)  Bupplied  them  with    munitioi 
mr,     !•  their  ho]  nn  this  basis  they  Bhould 

1„.  :ii  the  rule  of  the  '  Ihurch  over  An 

li:id   I  I  I 

An  intolerable  apprehension  of  their  invisible  j 

if        and  unsrrupuloti  lo  all  Europe  pui 

•ii  down    .  • 

infinite  dissii 
1   n   found,  by  bitt<  i   i  i 
thai  within  the  silken  glove  I  an   iron 

hand.     From  then:  absolute 
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command  -<,iis  and  unchallengeable  adminis- 

the  hum' 

missionary  who   v~  a  y  his   li:'  ;   the 

Andes,  or  on  the  banks  of  the  li 

prairi'  -  of  Missouri,  •  r  undi  r  th 

wh  .'  iris, 

whis]  ;^in£ 

i  Irish  cabin, 
:    • '       E 

Chin  ^ion 

in  the  ]<■'■■ 

ti"H  ■ 

ami   the  brilli  .her 

capital.-. 

which  up  but 

the  Jews— w],  as  a 

toe — 
whet.  I  proprietor,  I 

•ith 
g  with  a  .  tho 

i 

rights  of  subjects  to  i  j 
or  in  the  villages  of  i 

Cktholio  peasants  the  ]  I       stian 

implicitly  to  obey  I  of  his  king — wherever  the 

Jesuit  was,  or  whatev<  r  he  was  doing,  :.:•  u  universally  felt 
that  the  thing  he  had  in  hand  v.  uixiliary 

high*  bidden  design.     This  stealth,  and  silence,  and 

powi  ible  that  the  Jesuits  v 

banished  from  Fraj  n,  Portugal,  and  <  .ulic 

countries.      But  such  was  their  vitality  that  tho 

order  was  abolished  by  a  papal  hull  in  177  :;ave 

been  again  restored. 

Though  it  is  sometimes  Baid  that  Borne  in  this  manner, 
by  her  admirable  combinations  and  irresistible  irnhnur 
led  at  last   in  checking 
rmation,  a  ful  u  of  the  -Tat'-  "f 

WOUld    had    US    to    receive    thai 

with  very  considerable  restriction.     .She   came  out  of  the 
conflict  much  less  powerful  than  she  had  entered  it.     If 
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had  no  kind  of  control,  and  to  which  Iln 
;  .  the  Eft  I 

it  relied  on  the  Scriptoj 

ropport ;  then  it  included  the  Fathers.     But,  from  a  moro 

intimste  Btudy  of  r,  many  erudite  Pro- 

the  raJaorf 
:.t   fold.     Among  such  mav  d  P***10 

-r-t  ill  ■    •BOO  I 

the  Befbn 

of  v.  I  •  1  '.      ;  ::       belli  illy 

I . 

This  great  man  h  i  I 

matron,  beliei  -ill  thin _ 

more  harm  tha 

to  throw    : 

and  to  .1  .  rwn  opL  than 

cpeot   that   the  <  hurch  should 
oommodai 
I 
by  tbi  ir  profound  phil< 

the 
unhappy  into]  I 

1  what  « 
TindictiveneeB   with    which   B  .\t    with  ofpemco- 

io  de  Dominia,  at  oa  .nd  Uon-' 

a   natural   pViflnwnptrar,  who,  havii  to   Pro- 

atism  and  then  a 
was  there  am  -    dug   U] 

burnt,  and  the  rigour  of  Calvin,  wl  -.  the 

author  of  the  **  Ghristianianu  B  t  the 

of  the  circulation  of  the  Mood,  when  he  hapi 
rough  Geneva,  and  oommitted  him  to  the  names. 

Criticism  had  thus,  in  its  earlier  well- 

marked  results.     As  it  developed  it 
its  power.    It  had  enthroned  patristic  theol  a  Jn- 

now  it  wrenched  from  its  hand  the  sceptre.     In  the  works 
of  Daille  it  showed  that  the  fathers  are  of  DO  kind  of  H 
they  are  too  contradictory  of  one  another;  even  Jeremy 
Taylor  speaks  of  their  authority  and  reputation  as  clean 
gono  for  ever.     In  a  few  years  they  hail  sunk  into  desue- 
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only  possible,  bul  inevitable,  and  thai  is  ]  i  rhaj  b 
the  movemenl  has  a1  this  time  advanced  in  Europe.     Bnt 
Ifacaulay  and  others  who  have  treat*  d  of  th<  ition 

•i   too  iii.;;-''l  a  view  of  it,  supposing  thai   this 
was  its  point  of  arrest.     It  made  an  ormona  Btride 

when,  al    the  Ami  ri<  an   Revolution,  ti. 
an<l  the  Church  w  mly  and  openly  •  ••and 

Bev(  n  d  from  one  a  Now  might  the  vatici- 

aal  ions  of  the  pro]  I  to  find  i 

people    had    irrev<  cal  1  ■    bn  >k<  i 

.  ami  i;  ):  I  that  the 

unbridled   intei  ind   instincts,  and 

would  have  di  king  iiit' 

Yet  w  Ii.'  Living  i 

thai  time,  find  the  ovenl  !•■  tarian  i  ition, 

:  rd  to  its    Last  i  itn  me,   is  I 

which  individual  mental  lil  endered  and  i 

tained,      \  and   im]  eligious   unity   implies 

tyranny  to  the  individual  ;  the  im 

sects   gives    him    increasing    Latitude   "t'    tl  with 

their  utmost  mull  iplii  al  ii  m   h< 
In  this  n  »p  ct,  unity  and  lii  <  t  ty  are  in  opposition  ;  a 
one   diminish*  b,    the  other   im  ition 

broke  down   unity  ■   it   gave 
of  men  grouped  together  in  sufficient  mum  • 
to  insure  their   position;  it    i^   now   invisibly, 
hut   irresistibly   making  Btepe,  never  to  be  stayed   until 
there  is  an  absolute  mental  emancipation  for  man. 

Great  revolutions  are  nol  often  accomplished  without 
much  Buffering  and  many  crimes.  It  might  have  been 
supposed  before  the  event,  perhaps  it  is  supposed  by  many 
who  arc  not  privileged  to  live  among  the  Lasl  results,  that 
this  decomposition  of  religious  faith  must  1  e  to  the  detri- 
ment of  persona]  ami  practical  piety.  Sfe1  America,  in 
which,  of  all  countries,  tin-  Reformation  at  the 
present  moment  has  farthest  advanced,  should  ' 
offer  to  thoughtful  men  much  encouragement.  Its  cities 
arc  filled  with  churches  buill  by  voluntary  gifts ;  its  clergy 
arc  voluntarily  sustained,  ami  arc,  in  all  directions,  en- 

>1  in  enterprises  of  piety,  education,  mercy.     \\  b 
difference  between  their  private  life  and  that  of  cork  Mastics 
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count] 

(if  things.     I 
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most  limit  n.  :i  which,  of  all  <•; 

(hat  England  which  \v< 

civilization,  ber  onii 

her  oharters  and  laws,  on  which  individual, 

1,  liberty 
the  realm  :  her  people  a  i 
defenders  of  freedom.     During  by  fart] 
the  past   ]'<  ■ 

hadalfi  >1  .  ■■  Will  always   condition 

ligions.    A  com  ct  «  stimat<   '■('  hi  r  i 
and  individual  life  will  point  out  t>>  qj  all  I 
had  been  (loiic  in  '  .ith.      From    b  1 

we  may  gather  what  is  the  progress  made  by  mau  when 
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live  I  in  those  tin 

I 

of  pilgrii 

ghtly 
,il  and  rioting  drunk 
in   i: 

pivots  round  whi 
baron,  famili 
and  the  abbot,  indulging  in  thi  fluxurj 

his  ambling  palfrey,  his  hawk, 
his  hounds.     Rural  life  had  but  litl  the 

neglect  d.     A-  to  th 

not  even  of  oiled  pap  r,  i 

. 

monk   and   his    crucifix.     1 

suffi  :  him 

for   this.      Sanitary    provisions   there    were   ii"! 

th^  |  [n    til'-  r. 

walked  ui  its  triumphs  numbered  by  the  sous 

the  death-crier  in  the  b  knell  f>r  the  soul  that 

was  i  way. 

Our  estimate  of  the  influ  i  under  which 

men  were  thus  living  as  a  regulator  of  their 
at  this  point  derive  much 
as  tlmr-t.-  offered  by  the  history  of  syphilis  and  ti 
of  war.     For  this  pur]  moment  g 

mtinent. 

The  attention  of  all  Europe  was  suddenly  arrested 
disease  which  broke  out  soon  after  the  discovery  v 
of  An  I  with  particul  tr  - 

in   the    French   army   commanded   by  Charles 
VIII.  at  •  of  Naples,  ij).  1495.  and  spread     . 
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fifteenth  century ,  or  in  the  religious  conflict  >ix- 

th    and    seventeenth,'  are    perfectly   a]  the 

annals  of  those  evil  days  arc  full  of  wanton  and 
barbarities,    refusal    of   quarter,   murder   in   cold    1 
killing  of]  ling  armies  burnt  and  desti 

everything  in  their  way;  the  taking  of  plunder  and 
ransom  of  prisoners  wer<  lecognized  Bources  of  wealth. 
Pros]  antrii  -    ■  :'    tho 

Lble    atrocities  of  the  in    America    were 

rivalled  by  those  praci  i  lions 

were  given  to  mal  tnpts 

J i:i'  1  i  ■  Le  to  info  war- 

fare again  and  again,  i 

certain  til  I  led," 

repeatedly  enforced  by  eccli  riastical  authority,  01  by  • 
blishing  between    the 

which  are  al  once  the  i  of  chivalry; 

but,  to  judge  by  the  resull  teas  tho 

eighteenth  a  utury,  t :.  irded  as 

having  prov<  '1  alt  »g<  th(  r  abort  i 

gland,  at  the  •  Faith,  had  for  long 

hi  en  a  chief  1 1   uniary  ti  ibutary  to  It 

sourer    from     which    lai  hail     1 

drawn,  the  fruitful  field  in  which  herds  of 
Italian  ecclesiastics  had  been  pastured.  A  wonderful 
change  svas  impending.  At  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth century  the  island  was  far  more  backward  in- 
tellectually and  politically  than  is  commonly  sup] 
Its  population  hardly  r»  i  bed  fiv<  millions,  and  was 
stationary  at  that  point,  uot  so  much  because  of  the 
effects  of  civil  and  foreign  war  as  merely  through  the 
operation  of  ordinary  economical  causes.  There  was  no 
D  to  call  more  nun  into  existence.  It  was  regarded 
as  good  statesmanship  t<>  maintain  the  population  at  a 
constant  standard.  The  municipal  policy  corresponded  to 
the  national;  it  was  not  so  much  advanced  as  that  con- 
temporaneously existing  in  Peru.  Swarms  of  idle  eccle- 
siastics had  set  such  a  pernicious  example  Arpan,nt 
that  the  indisposition  among   common   people  to   declineofher 

work  had  become  quite  a  formidable  difficulty.  1'ru?p<  nty" 
In  every  village  there  were  stocks  for  the  punishment  of 
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Bhamefully  abased,  and,  through  it.  advan- 
tak(  q  ol  ■  ;    thai    the    vil< 

and  eightp  nee  b  ing  sufficient  in  the  case  of  mortal 
Besides   these   general  of  complaint,  th< 

some-  which,  though  of  ;i  minor,  were  nol  of  a  Less  irrita- 
ting kind;  such  for  install  try,  soul-shot, 
or  cor]                   ,  a  claim  for   the   1  isl    dr  □    by 

urial.  01 
commutation  then 

Thai  such  v.  moralized  condition  "f  the  English 

Church,  and  such  its  iniquitous  rel  itions  to  the  ]  eopL 
have  ill-  mo il  :  aim]  •  tchabl 

of  an    imposing   and   Bolemn   character.       I        Accusation 
House    of    Commons    brought     an    accusation 
against    the   clergy    before    tl  Winn 

Parliament    met    k.D.   L529,  that    Bouse,   as  its 
very  first  act,  declared  to  I  lition  and 

■,-  wen-  pervading  the  land,  and  that  it   had  1" 
ali  olutelj  iry  to  apply  a  <  affii  mi  d 

that    the   troubli  s   into  which  ill''  i 
attributable   to   the   clergy;    thai    the  chief  foundal 

rion,  and  cause  th<  reof  \\.e^  the  parallel  jurisdiction  of 
the  Church  and  State;  thai  the  incompatible  legislative 
authority  of  convocation  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  mischief. 
Aimm^  other  specific  points  it  alleged  the  following 
That  the  houses  of  convocation  made  laws  withoul   the 
royal  ussent,  and  without  the  consent  or<  ven  the  know  I 
of  the  people;  that  such  laws  were  never  published  in  the 
English  language,  and  that,  nevertheless,  men  were  daily 
punished  umhr  them  without  ever  having  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  eschew  the  penalties;  thai  the  demoralization 
extended  from  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  down  to  the 
lowest  priest,  that  dignitary  having  tampered  with  tho 
despatch  of  justice  in  his  Court  of  Arches ;  that  pax 
vicars,  priests,  and  curates  were  in  the  habit  of  denying 
the  administration  of  the  sacraments  save  upon   the  pay- 
ment of  money:  that  poor  men   were  harrassed   without 
any   legal    cause    in    the   spiritual   courts   for   the   mere 
purpose  of  extortion,   and   exorbitant  lees  were 
from  them  ;  that  the  probate  of  wills  was  denied  except 
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advai  .    (  Ihurch  ] 

a  divine  institul 
debts 
hundred 

God  can  :  ■  ;;:lt,  howi 

thai  pri 
lawfully  •  in  kind  j 

that  the  pnni 
for  the   health  of  th( 

ij  claim 

entitled. 

A  fierce  strn  hope 

i 

ral  bills,  and  /^i'thT 

ciplii 

defined,  morl 

in  farming,  tannic  a 

the  pur]  onlawfol 

any  long  r  to  hi  1  I 

disp  :  a  duty,      i 

paid,  and  y  of   Ul"  a  monl  -  made  a 

high  penal  oflfi  ace  to  ol  m  any  oi 

this  Act  from  Roi 
Nothing  could  b  eitionofthe 

partii  iti'in 

- 
ever,  without  a  Bti  In  all  din 

the  pulpi  :."  ••  lack  of 

faith,  sy."     But   th<    II 

ground.     Still  moi  ith  a 

oomplainl  agaiuBi  the  Bishop  ol 

.•  as  ••  infidel."  op  was  compelled 

to  equivocate  and  apologize. 

The  Engl  ah  nation  and  their  ku  ther 

in  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries  ;  they  w 

her  in  the  enforcing 
It'  was   nothing    but    this   harmony   which 
quickly  brought   the  clergy  to  i  ,ml  induced  them, 
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Queen  Anne,  on  a  journey  to  Portsmouth,  saw  a  herd  of 
five  hundred  red  deer.     With  -  .11  animals  as  the 

mart  verywhere,  there  was  still 

tonally  the  wild  hull. 

thing  more  Btrikii  gly  shows  the  Bocial  condition  than 
the  provisions  for  locomotion.    In  the  rail 
sons  the  roads  were  all  hut  im]  sand 

ing  the  epithet  often  applied  to  s       :1*®*- 

n  a  horrible  stat .     Tl  df  fill<  d  with 

:nud,  can  p,   when 

sity  as  in 
:he  city  a  f  display  half  a  dozen  of  them, 

[f  the  country  □  the  track  of  th  rily 

mistaken,     it  was  no  ai  a  thing  fl  r  ] 

their  way,  and  have  to  Bp  air. 

-  very  little  I  difficulty 

for  v< 

was  by  pack-1  ':  advan 

stowing   tl  W*    shall 

probably  i  I  from  tl  t  this  met 

>f  trawll::  »1  in  Bummer  and  o  Id  in  winter.     The 

isu.il      •  r  freighl  mile, 

roward  the  cl<  Be  of  tin  a  ntury  what  wi  i  I  ••  flying 

loaches"  were  established;  they  could  move  at  the  ral 
Vein  thirty  to  fifty  miles  in  a  day.      Mai,  -  thought 

the  rie  at  thai  it  w  pting  of  Provideno 

50  in  them.     The  mail-1  rried  on  horse-  -n^n^ug. 

back  at  aboul  five  miles  an  hour.     A  penny-post  1 
lad  been  established  in  the  city,  but  with 
lifficulty,  for  many  long-headed  men,  wh  weH 

trhat  they  were  Baying,  had  <h  :  an  insidious 

•  popish  contrivani 

Only  a  few  years  before  the  period  under  consideration 
Parliament  had  resolved  that  "all  pictures  in  the  royal 
collection  which  contained  1  Jesus  or  the 

Virgin  Mother  should  be  burnt;  Greek  statues  were  de- 
ivered  over  to  Puritan  -  to  be  made  i^wisMl!p. 

r."     A  little  earl:  ton  had  eleton;  . 

riven  himself  out  as  the  last  and  greatest  of  the  d< 
nophets,  having  pow<  r  to  Bave  or  damn  whom  he  plea 
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offenders:  thus,   after  the   decapitation  and 

Argyle,  theii  heads  decorated  the  top  of  the  Tolbooth; 
and  gentlemen,  after  th     rising  of  Monmouth,  were  ad- 
bed  to  be  careful  of  their  ways,  by  hanging  in  chains 
to  their  park  gate  th  I  to  rot  in  the  air. 

To  a   debased   public   life    private    life    corresponded. 
The  houses  of  the  rural  population  were  huts 
covered   with    Btraw-thatch ;    their    inmates,  if 
able  to  procure  fresh   meal 
oonsi  be  in   prosperous  circumc 

One-half  of  the  families  in  England  could  hardly  do  I 
Children  buc  y<  were  not  unfrequently  sel  to  la 

The  lord  of  the  manor  spent  bis  time  in  rustic  | 

not  an  unwilling  i  I  pedlars   and  droi 

knew  how  to  ring  a  pig  i  r  shoe  a  horse;  bis  wife  and 
daughters  "stitched  and  spun,  brewed  ry  wine, 

cured   marigolds,   and   made   the   crust    for   the   venison 
pasty."     Hospitality  was  displayed  in  immodi  rate  eating, 
and  drinking  of  beer,  the  guest  not  being  consider*  I 
having  done  justice  to  the  occasion  unless  he  had  i 
under  1 1 1  •  •  table.     The  dining-room  was  uncarpeted  ;  but 
then  -t  was  tinted  with  a  decoction  of  imall 

The  chairs  were  rush-  .  ■  1  ■  >i •  the 

houses  were  mostly  of  wood  and  plaster,  th<  filthy 

jsion.     After  nightfall  a  ]  at  at 

his  peril,  for  chamber  windows  w<  re  open<  >1  an  1  si  ip-pails 
unoeremoniously  emptiecl  down.     There  ••■  •  re  no  lamps  in 
streets  until   Blaster   Homing  established   bis  public 
lanterns.     As  a  necessary  consequeu  were  plenty 

of  shoplifters,  highwaymen,  and  burglars. 

As  to  the  moral  condition,  it  is  fearfully  expressed  in 
the  statement  that  men  not  unfrequently  were  willii 
sacrifice  their  country  for  their  religion.    Hardly 
any   personage   died   who   was  not    popularly  mumiity  and 
suspected  to  have   been   made   away  with   by  t>rutal"y- 
poison,  an  indication  of  the  morality  generally  sup] 
to   prevail  among   the   higher  If  such  was  the 

state  of  society  in  its  serious  aspect,  it  was  no  better  in  its 
lighter.      Wo  ran   scarcely  credit    the    impurity  and    im- 
sty  of  the  theatrical  exhibitions.     What  is  said  about 
them  would  be  beyond  belief  if  we  did  not  remember  that 
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and  L;t<l  remained  ther.-  tw<  the  stout  old  man 

refill 

The  •_  •  Jpit  was 

submi  Men  w  ght   that 

rebellion  is  a  sin  not  less  deadly  than  witchcraft.     I 
community  thirstu  g  of  life  were  stiil 

in tl if -•  iring  <>f 

surplices,  position  at  thi  roes 

at  baptism,'' things  thai  ,  ,e  ,^riUin.8 

nostrils  of  tin-  lank-haixt  d  Puritan,  who,  \\  ith  his  uu.j 

jped  "ii  1. 
with  religious  aetri  .  the  whil 

upward    I 

liven  '1.  in  a  -  ivoury  \ . 
uttered  through,   hi.-   ;.      .  all   -  :    the 

rlonish  harlol  I  Devil,  whose  affairs  thej  were. 

In    administerii  .  I  tw,   whether    in    relation 

political   or    :  an  Bn2taiadnii. 

In    Lon  !■  •:..   1 1  old    oktm 

bridge   over  tin-   Thau  1    with 

grinning  and  moulderL  f  criminals,  under  an 

that   tin.-'  ghastly  Bp  would  fortify  imon 

people  in  their   r<  sofr  I  i  law. 

toleration  of  the  times  may  1"-  understood  from  a  law 
by  the   Scotch    Parliament,  May   B,   1685,  that 
whoever  preached  <<r  heard   in   a   conventicle  should  be 

punished    with    'hath   and    tin  . . » 1 1   of    1. 

That  such  an  infamous  spirit  did  i  with 

dead-letter  laws  there  is  t..<.  much  practical  evil 

rmit  any  |     doubt.     A.  silly  la 

had  taken  it  into  his  head  that  he  could]  ntiously 

attend  tin-  Episcopal  worship,  was  seized  by  a  troop  of 
soldiers,  "rapidly  examined,  convicted  of  non-conformity, 
and  sentenced  t->  d<  ath  in  the  j  ■  :  his  wife,  who  led 

little  child  by  the  hand,  and   it  was  easy  t 
about  to  give  birth  to  another.     II.   was  shot  before  her 

face,  the'  widow  crying  out  in  her  agony,  '  Well,  sir.  well, 

the   day   of    reckoning    will    come.'"     Shrieking    Scotch 

Covenanters  were  submitted  to  t<>rtnrc  by  crushing  their 

-  tlat  in  tlie  boot;  women  were  tied  to  stakes  on  the 

.  Bands   and    drowned    by    the   slowly    advancing   tide 
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generally  cultivated,  the  most  ready  method  of  literary 
communication  was  through  theatrical  representation.  It 
was  for  that  reason  that  play-writing  was  the  best  means 
of  literary  remuneration,  it'  we  except  the  profit  derived 

from  the  practice  which,  to  some  extent,  survives,  though 
its  disgraceful  motive  has  ceased,  of  dedicating  books  to 
rich  nan  for  the  sake  of  the  fee  they  would  give.  It  is 
said  that  books  have  actually  been  printed  in  consideration 
of  the  profits  of  the  dedication.  Especially  in  the  com- 
position of  plays  was  it  judged  expedient  to  minister  to 
the  depraved  public  taste  by  indecent  expressions,  or 
allusions  broad  and  sly.  The  playwright  was  at  the 
mercy  of  an  audit  ace  who  were  critical  on  that  point,  and 
in  a  position,  if  he  should  not  come  up  to  the  required 
standard,  to  damn  him  and  his  work  in  an  instant.  From 
these  remarks  must  be  excepted  the  writings  of  Milton, 
which  are  nowhere  stained  by  such  a  blemish.  And  yet 
posterity  will  perhaps  with  truth  assert  that  Milton's  "Para- 
"  Paradise  Lost""  lias  wrought  more  intellectual 
evil  than  even  its  base  contemporaries,  since  it  has 
familiarized  educated  minds  with  images  which,  though 
in  one  sense  sublime,  in  another  are  most  unworthy,  and 
has  taught  the  public  a  dreadful  materialization  of  the 
great  and  invisible  God.  A  Manichean  composition  in 
reality,  it  was  mistaken  for  a  Christian  poem. 

The  progress  of  English  Literature  not  only  offers 
striking  proofs  of  the  manner  in  which  it  was  The  English 
affected  by  theatrical  representations,  but  also  thcatre- 
furnishes  an  interesting  illustration  of  that  necessary 
course  through  which  intellectual  development  must  pass. 
It  is  difficult  for  us.  who  live  in  a  reading  community,  to 
comprehend  the  influence  once  exercised  by  the  pulpit  and 
the  stage  in  the  instruction  of  a  non- reading  people. 

As  late  as  the  sixteenth  century  they  were  the  only 
means  of  mental  access  to  the  public,  and  we  should  find, 
if  we  wero  to  enter  on  a  detailed  examination  of  either  one 
or  the  other,  that  they  furnish  a  vivid  reflexion  of  the 
popular  intellectual  condition.  Leaving  to  others  such 
interesting  researches  into  the  comparative  anatomy  of  the 
English  pulpit,  1  may,  for  a  moment,  direct  attention  to 
theatrical  exhibitions. 
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the  Italian  authorities  prize  the  influence  of  these  exhibi- 

the  vulgar,  that  the  pope    _ 

pardon  to  an-  who  should  submit  to  the 

pleasant  penance  •  ling  them.     All  the  argon 

that  had  1  in  behalf  of  picture-worship  were  ap- 

plicable I  orrection, 

and  Ascension  w.  minds  a 

coarse  but  congenial  influence  was  obtained;  a  recollec- 
tion, though  not  an  u:  1  things.  In 
the  play  of  "the  Fall  of  Lucifer,"  that  ]  was 
introduced,  according  to  the  vulgar  acceptation,  with 
horns,  and  tail,  and  <•]■  ard,  how 
red.  our  forefathers  having  apparently  indulged  in  a 
singular  antipathy  against  hair  of  that  colour.  There 
still  remain  accounts  of  the  6X1                               1  on   »  I 

tree  quaintnees  of  which  is  not  only 
amusing,  but  also  shows  the  debaa  times. 

For   instance,  in   ".Mysteries,"  atry,  arc 

such  entries  as  "paid  for  a   pair  of  gloves   for   <iod;" 
"  paid  for  gil 

the  trimmynge  of  the  Fathi  r  i  f  H<  ivn  i         In  the  play  of 
the  "  Shepherds  "  there  is  provisioi  and 

Halton  ale,  a  suitable  n  cruitment  after  their  long  joui 
to  the  birthplace  of  our  Saviour.     "Payd  to  the  players 
for  rehearsal:   imprimis,  to  <i  d.  iis.  viih/. ;    to  Filar 
wife,  ii.-'. ;    item,  for  keeping  fyer  at  hell's  mouth,    iii</.v 
A  strict  attention  to  chronology  i-  tcted;     I: 

swears  by  Mohammi  d,  and  promisee  one  of  his  councillors 
to  make  him  pope.      Noah's  wife,   who.  it  appears,  v         i 
termagant,  swears  by  the  Virgin   Mary  that  she  will 
go  into  the  ark,  and,  indeed,  is  only  ooi  I  s..  to  do 

by  a  sound  cudgelling  administered  by  the  patriarch,  the 
rustic  justice  of  the  audience  being  particularly  dit- 
to the  point  that  such  a  flogging  should  not  he  given  with 
a  stick  thicker  than  her  husband's  thumb.  The  sentiment 
of  modesty  seems  not  to  have  been  very  exacting,  since  in 
the  play  of  "the  Fall  of  Man'"  Adam  and  Eve  appear 
entirely  naked;  one  of  the  chief  incidents  is  the  adjust- 
ment of  tlie  fig-leaves.  Many  such  circumstances  might 
be  relate. 1.  impressing  us  perhaps  with  an  idea  of  the 
obscenity  and  profanity  of  the  times.     But  this   would 
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aiiiiaitrij  them  all.     Ami  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that 
the  immortal  tinker,  in  the  oarnal  days  when  be  play<  d  at 
A  and  romped  with  thu  girls  on  tho  village  green  at 
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Elstow,  indulged  himself  in  the  edification  of  witnessing 
these  dramatic  representations. 

As  to  tli  ■  from  this  dramatic  phase  to  the  real, 

in  which  the  character  and  actions  of  man  are  b  ai ; 
portrayed,  to  the  exclusion  or  with  the  suhordina-  Btok^ene. 
tion  of  the  supernatural,  it  is  only  necessary  to  allude  with 
brevity — indeed,  it  is  only  necessary  to  recall  one  name,  and 
that  one  name  is  Shakespeare.  He  stands,  in  his  relations 
to  English  literature,  in  the  same  position  that  the  great 
Greek  sculptors  Btood  with  respect  to  ancient  art,  embody- 
ing conceptions  of  humanity  in  its  various  attributes  with 
indescribable  skill,  and  with  an  exquisite  agreement  to 
nature. 

Not  without  significance  is  it  that  we  find  mystery  in 
the  pulpit  and  mystery  on  the  Btage.  They  ap-  Tbepnlptt 
pertain  to  social  infancy.  Such  dramas  as  those  «■** 
J  have  alluded  to,  and  many  others  that,  if  space  had 
permitted,  might  have  been  quoted,  were  in  unison  with 
the  times.  The  abbeys  were  boasting  of  such  treasures  as 
the  French  hood  of  the  Virgin,  ••her  smocke  or  shifte," 
the  manger  in  which  Christ  was  laid,  the  spear  which 
pierced  his  side  the  crown  of  thorns.  The  transition 
from  this  to  the  follow  is  not  without  its  political 

attendants,  the  prohibition  of  interludes  containing  any- 
thing against  the  Church  of  Koine,  the  royal  proclamation 
against  preaching  out  of  one's  own  brain,  the  appearance 
of  the  Puritan  upon  the  national  stage,  an  increasing 
acerbity  of  habit  and  sanctimoniousness  of  demeanour. 

\Yith  peculiar  facility  we  may,  therefore,  through  an 
examination  of  the  state  of  the  drama,  determine  national 
mental  condition.  The  same  may  be  done  by  a  like  ex- 
amination of  tho  state  of  the  pulpit.  Whoever  will  take 
the  trouble  to  compare  the  results  cannot  fail  to  observe 
how  remarkably  they  correspond. 

Such  was  the  state  of  tho  literature  of  amusement ;    as 
to  political  literature,  even  at  the  close  of  the  period  we 
are  considering,  it  could  not  be  expected  to  flourish  after 
the  judges  had  declared  that  no  man  could  pub-  Newspapers 
lish  political   news   except   he   had   been   duly  and  coffee- 
authorized   by   the   crown.     Newspapers  were, 
however,  beginning  to  be  periodically  issued,  and,  if  occasion 
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are   rather  connected   with   the  ne  of  the  social 

"\\  hoever  will-examine  the  condition  of  England  at 
rioda  during  her  passage  through  the  Contr:ist 
Age  of  Faith  will  see  how  slow  was   her  pro-  I 
I  will,  perhaps,  be  surprised  to  find  at  ; 
its  close  how  small  was  her  advance.    The  ideas  and  Reason, 
that  had  served  her  for  so  many  centui .  j-nide  had 

ratlier  obstructed  than  facilitated  her  way.     But  whoever 
will  consider  what  she  has  done  since  she  fairly  en1 
on  her  Age  of  Season  will  remark  a  wonderful  contrast. 
There  lias  not  been  a  progress  in  plr  ions  (  nly 

— a  securing  of  better  food,  lothing,  I  etter  ahi 

swifter  locomotion,  thi  tnent  of  individual  happi- 

an  extension  of  the  term  of  life.  I'here  has  been  a 
great  moral  advancement.  Such  atrocities  as  those  men- 
tioned in  the  foregoing  paragraphs  are  now  impossible, 
and  so  unlike  our  own  manners  that  doubtli  bs  we  read  of 
them  at  first  with  incredulity,  and  with  difficulty  are 
brought  to  believe  that  these  are  the  things  our  ancestors 
did.     What  a  dinoren  en  the  dilatoriness  of  the 

past,  its  obj.  .  :ertion8,  its  ui  bory  end.  and 

the  energy,  and  well-directed   into  i  :    the    pn 

which  have  already  yielded  results  like  the  prodigies 
of  romance. 
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Behind  this  physical  question— a  mere  scientific  problem 
— lay  something  of  the  utmost  importance-  tin-  it.  j, 
position  of  man  in  the  universe.     The  conflict 
broke  out  upon  an  ostensible  issue,  but    every   one   saw 
what  was  I  point  in  the  dispute. 

In  the  history  of  the  Age  of  Reason  in  Europe,  which  is 
to  fill  the  remaining  .:.  1  am  Trjtment 

3train<  d  to  commence  with  this  astronomical  of  the  Age 
controversy,  and   ha\  1.  .1  by 

that  circumstance  to  i  the  survey  of  the   entire 

period  from  th  that  is,  tl  of  view. 

Many  different  modes  of  treating  il  - 
themselves;   bui  bo  vasl  are  th<    subje  brought 

under  consideration,  bo  nui  their   connexions,   and 

so  limited  the  Bpace  at  my  disposal,  tli  a  1  must  give  the 
prefi  ■  vhich.  with  safficienl  copiousm  - 

also  precision.     Whoever   will   examJ   e   the  progress   of 
European  intellectual  advancement    thus   far   manii 
will   find   that   it   has  with  three  .  reat 

questions:  1.  The  ascertainm  i.t  of  the  position  of  the 
eartli  in  the  universe;    "-'.  The   hisl  earth   in 

time;  3.  The  position  of  man  among  livij  •.    Tinier 

this  last  is  ranged  all  thai  he  has  done  in  scientific  discovery, 
and  all  those  inventions  which  are  th.  characteristj 
the  present  industrial  age. 

What  am  I?   Where  am   L?   we  may  imagine  to  have, 
been  the  first  exclamations  of  the  first  man  awakening  to 
conscious  existence.     Sere,  in  <>ur  Age  of  Reason,  we 
been    dealing   with    the    same    thoughts.       They    are    the 
same  which,  as  we   have  Been,  occupied  Greek  intellectual 

life. 

When  Halley's  comet  appeared  in  1456,  it  was  described 

by  those  who  saw  it  as  an  object  of  "unheard-  Roman  a*tn>- 
of  magnitude;"  its  tail,  which  shook  down  ,lomical id  u- 
" diseases,  pestilence,  and  war"  upon  earth,  reached  over 
a  third  part  of  the  heavens.  It  was  considered  as  con- 
nected with  the  progress  of  Mohammed  II.,  who  had  just 
then  taken  ( 'Constantinople.  It  struck  terror  into  all  people. 
From  his  seat,  invisible  to  it,  in  Italy,  the  sovereign 
pontili',  Calixtus  EEL,  issued  his  ecclesiastical  fulmina- 
tions ;    but  the  comet  in  the  heavens,  like  the  sultan  on 
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favourite  work  with  Columbus.     In   the    very  Cath 
of    Florence,  Toscanelli    had    constructed    his  < 
gnomon,  1468,  a  Bun-ray,  auspicious  omen  !  being  admi 
through  a  plate  of  brass  in  the   lantern  of  the  cupola. 
Jehu  Muller,  better  know  riomontanus,  had  pub- 

lished  an    abridgment    of    Ptol  ray's   "Almagest,"    1520. 
Euclid  had  been  printed  with  diagrams  ou  copper  as  Long 
before  as  1482,  and  again  in   Venice  twenty-three  j 
subsequently.     The  Optics  ofVitello  had  been  published 
1533.     Fernel, physician  to  Henry  II.  of  France,  had  even 
ventured  bo  far,  supported  by  Magellan's  voyage,  as  to 
are,  1527,  the  size  of  the  earth,  his  method  ben 
rve  the  height  of  the  pole  at  Paris,  then  to  pi 
northward  until  its  elevation  was  increased  exactly  one 
degree,  and  to  ascertain  the  distance  between  the  stations 
by  the  number  of  revolutions  of  his  carriage  wheel.     He 
conclud  <1  that  it  is  24,480  Italian  miles  round  the  globe. 
The  last  attempt  of  the  kind  had  been   that  of  the    Khalif 
Almaimon  seven  hundred  years  previously  on  the  shore  of 
the   Bed   Sea,   and   with   nearly  the   same   result.     The 
mathematical   sciences   were   undergoing  rapid  adva 
ment.     Rhseticus  had  published  his  trigonometrical  tables; 
Cardan,  Tartaglia,  Scipio  Ferreo,  and  Stefel  were  greatly 
improving  algebra. 

The  first  formal  assertion  of  the  heliocentric  theory  was 
made  in  a  timid  manner,  strikingly  illustrative  <d  the  ex- 
pected opposition.  It  was  by  Copernicn  ens, 
Prussian,  speaking  of  the  revolutions  <d  the  "»•*«*■•£ 
heavenly  bodies ;  the  year  was  about  1536.  In  his 
face,  addressed  to  Pope  Paul  III.,  whether  written  l>y 
himself,  or,  as  some  have  affirmed,  for  him  by  Andreas 
Osiander,  he  complains  of  the  imperfections  of  the  existing 
system,  states  that  he  has  sought  among  ancient  writers 
for  a  better  way.  and  so  had  learned  the  heliocentric 
doctrine.  "Then  I  too  began  to  meditate  mi  the  motion 
of  the  earth,  and,  though  it  appeared  an  absurd  opinion, 
yet,  since  I  knew  that  in  previous  times  others  had  been 
allowed  the  privilege  of  feigning  what  circles  they  chose 
in  order  to  explain  the  phenomena,  I  conceived  that  I 
might  take  tho  liberty  of  trying  whether,  on  the  suppo  i- 
tion  of  tho  earth's  motion,  it  was  possible  to  find  better 
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theory  was  relieved  of  it.  "With  this  correction,  the  doc- 
trine  of  Copernicus  presents  a  clear  and  great  adv 
though  in  the  state  in  which  he  offered  it  he  was  obliged 
to  retain  the,  mechanism  of  epicycli  a  and  eccentrics,  because 
he  considered  the  planetary  motions  to  be  circular.  It  was 
the  notion  that,  since  the  circle  i     the  most  simple  of  all 

letrical  forms,  it  i  refore  be  the  most  natural, 

:i  led  to  this  imperfection.      His  work  was  pub] 
in  1543.     He  died  a  few  da  jet  n  a  copy. 

Against  the  opposition  it  had  to  encounter,  the  helio- 
centric theory  made  its  way  slowly  at  first.  Among  those 
who   did   adopt   it  wi  m   served 

rather   to   retard   its   progress,  of   the   ultraism 

of  their  views,  or  the  doubtfulness  of  t heir  Giordano 
social  position.  Such  was  Bruno,  who  con-  RrnnoaTNoto. 
tributed  largely  to  its  introduction  into  England,  and 
who  was  the  author  of  a  work  on  the  Plurality  of 
"Worlds,  and  of  the  conception  thai  every  star  is  a  sun, 
having  opaque  pL  living  r  and  it — a  cono  | 

to  which  the  <  !opernican  s\  -  i  ly  leads.     Bruno 

was  Imn  bi  ven  years  afb  r  the  death  of  Copernicus.     He 

me  a  Dominican,  but,  like  so  many  other  thoughtful 
men  of  the  times,  was  led    into  i  the  doctrine 

of  transubstantiation.     v  ding  his  opinions,  lie 

was  persecuted,  fled,  and   Led  a  vagabond  life  in  foreign 
coun:  tifying    that    wherever    he    went    he    found 

scepticism    under  the   polish  of  hypocrisy,  and    that   ho 
fought  nol   against   the  belief  of  men,  but  against  their 
pretended  belief.     For  teaching  the  rotation  of  FTcttrarhrn 
the  earth  he  had  to  flee  to   Switzerland,  «n- 

thence    to   England,  where,  at    Oxford,  he   gave      cteo17, 
lectures  on    cosmology.     Driven    from  England,  France, 
and  Germany  in  succession,  he  ventured  in  his  extremity 
to  return  to  Italy,  and  was  arrested  in  Venice,  where  ho 
was  kept  in  prison  in  the  Piombi  for  six  years  without 

3,  or  paper,  or  friends.  Meantime  the  Inquisition 
demanded  him  as  having  written  heretical  works.  He  was 
therefore  surrendered  to  Borne,  and,  after  a  farther  im- 
prisonment of  two  years,  tried,  exeommunicated,  and 
delivered  over  to  the  secular  authorities,  to  be  punished 
"as  mercifully  as  possible, and  without  the  shedding  of  his 
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the  bodies  which  are  peculiarly  lucid  and  radiant,  and  his 
making  the  moon  adhere  to  the  earth  in  a  sort  "1"  epicycle, 
and  -  -  which  he  assumes,  arc  pi 

which  mark  a  man  who  thinks  nothing  of   introdi 
fictions  of  any  kind  into  nature,  provided  his  calculal 
turn  init  well."     The  more  closely  we  examine  the  writings 
of  Lor<l  Bacon,  t]  on  worthy  does 

been  of  the  great  reputation  which  lias  been  awarded  to 
him.  The  popular  delusion  I  •  which  he  owes  bo  much 
originated  at  a  time  when  the  history  <  I  was  un- 

known. They  who  first  brought  him  into  notice  knew 
nothing  of  the  "1,1  school  <'t'  Alexandria.  This  boasted 
founder  of  a  uew  philosophy  iprehcnd,  and 

would  not  accept,  thi  ill  scientific  doctrines 

when  it  was  plainly  Bel  before  his  i 

It  lias  been  represented  thai  the  invention  of  the  true 
method  of  physical  science  was  an  amusement  of  Bacon's 
hours  of  relaxation  fri  im  the  more  laborious  studies  of  law 
and  duties  of  a  court.  His  chief  admirers  have  been 
I  ns  of  a  literary  turn,  who  have  an  idea  thai  scientific 
discoveries  arc  accomplished  by  a  mi  mi  ntal  i  ; 

lion.     Bacon  never  produi  great  practica 

result  himself,  i1  physicist  has  ev<  r  made  .Ji.l!™ess 

any  use  of  his  method.  He  has  had  the  same 
to  do  with  the  development  of  modern 
that  the  inventor  of  the  orrery  has  hid  to  do  with  tho 
discovery  of  tin-  mechanism  of  tin-  world.  Of  all  the 
important  physical  discoveries,  there  is  not  one  which 
shows  that  its  author  made  it  by  the  Baconian  instrument. 
Newton  never  seems  to  have  been  aware  that  he  was 
under  any  obligation  to  Bacon.  Archimedes,  and  the 
Alexandrians,  and  the  Arabians,  and   1.  La  Vinci 

did  very  well  kef  ire  he  was  horn  ;  the  discovery  America 
by  Columbus  and  the  circumnavigation  by  Magellan  can 
hardly  be  attril  rated  to  him,  yet  they  w<  re  the  consequi  . 
of  a  truly  philosophical  reasoning.  But  the  investigation 
of  nature  is  an  affair  of  genius,  not  of  rules.  No  man  can 
invent  an  organon  for  writing  tragedies  and  Epic  poems. 
Bacon's  system  is,  in  it  own  terms,  an  idol  of  the  theatre. 
It  would  scarcely  guide  a  man  to  a  solution  of  the  riddle  of 
iElia  Ladia  Crispis,  or  to  that  of  the  charade  of  Sir  Hilary. 
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such  varied  influence,  the  doctrine  would  have  vindi< 
its  supremacy  at  last,  though  it  might  have  taken  a  long 
time.     On  a  sudden,  however,  there  occurred  a  fortunate 
event,  which  led  forthwith  to  that  result  by  a  i 
new  train    of  evidence,    bringing   the   matter,  ' 
under    the    mosl    brillianl    circumstances,  clearly  to   the 
apprehension  of  every   one.      This  md    fortunate 

event  was  the  invention  of  the  teles* 

It  is  ueedles8  to  enter  on  any  examination  <>f  the  author- 
ship of  this  invention.     !r  is  enough  for  our  purpose  to 
know  that  Lippershey,  a  Dutchman,  had  made  one  toward 
the  olose  of  1608,  and  thai  Galileo,  hearing  of  the 
circumstance,  but  without  knowing  the  particu- 
lars of  the  construction,  in  April  or  May  of  the  following 
year  invented  a  form  of  it  for  himself.     Nut  content  with 
admiring  how  close  and  large  it  made  terrestrial  objects, 
he  employed  it  for  examining  the  heavens.     On  turning 
it  to  the  moon,  he  found   thai  Bhe  has  mountains  casting 
shadows,  and  valleys  like  those  of   the    earth. 
The  discovery  of  innumerable  fixed  stars     not 
fewer  than  forty  were  counted  by  him   in   the 
well-known  group  of  the  Pleiades     up  to  that  time  ui 
by  man.  was  fell  at  once  to  offer  an  insuperable  argument 
against  the  opinion  that  these  bodies  were  en  ited  only  to 
illuminate  the  night  ;  indeed,  it  may  be  said  thai  this  was 
a  death-blow  to  the  time-honoured  doctrine  of  the  human 
destiny  of   the  universe.     Already  Galileo  began    to  en- 
counter vulgar  indignation,  which  accused  him  loudly  of 
impiety.     <  Mi  January  7th,   1610,  he  discovered  three  of 
Jupiter's  satellites,  and  a  few  days  later  the  fourth.     To 
these  he  gave  the  designation  of  the  Medicean     tars,  and 
in  his  "Sidereal  Messenger"  published  an  account  of  the 

facts    he    had  thus   far  observed.      As   it   was    perceived    at 

once  that  this  planel  offered  a  miniature  representation  of 
the  ideas  of  Copernicus  respecting  the  solar  system,  this 
discovery  wa^  received  by  the  astronomical  party  with  the 
liveliest  pleasure,  by  the  ecclesiastical  with  the  most  bitter 
opposition,  some  declaring  that  it  was  a  mere  optical 
deception,  some  a  purposed  fraud,  some  that  it  was  sheer 
blasphemy,  and  some,  fairly  carrying  out  to  its  consequences 
the  absurd  philosophy  of  the  day,  asserted  that,  since  the 
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i  .  i tli  the  Scripturi 

I 

an  1   pledg  Lf   that    he  would  publish 

defend  them  for  the  future.     In  the  event  of  his  l9condeinned 

refusal  he  was  to  be  imprisoned.     With  the  l 

of  Bruno  in  hi  ition,  he  ass- 

required    recantation,   and    gave   the   promise    demanded. 

The  Inquisition  then  pi  to  deal  with  the  <  lopernican 

system,  condemning  it  as  !.■ 

which  had  given  i  hibited  ; 

Kepler's  epitome  of  the  Copernican  theory,  and  also  the 

work  of  Copernicus.     In  their  decree  prohibiting 

this  work  "De  Revolutionibus,"  tl      I 

tion  of  the  Index,  March  5,  1616,  dcnoui  aul 

of    the    universe    as    "  that    I 
Pytha  doctrine  utterly  contrary  to  the  Holy  Scrip- 

tures.' 

.in  i;  appears  how  reluctant  I  in  authorities 

were    to   interfere,   and   how   they  were   impelled    rather 
by  the  necessity  of  their  position  than  by  their  pen 

;  in  the  course  they  had  bees  obliged  to  take.     A.ft<  r 
all  that  had  passed,  I  Paul  \ ..  admitted  Galileo 

to  an  audience,  at  which  he  professed  to  him  personally  the 

kindest   sentiments,   an  1   him   of  safety.    , 

Winn   Drban  \1II.   succeeded  to  tin    pontifical 

chair.    Galileo  I    the  distinction  of  d 

I       than  six  audiences;  the  Pope  conferred  on  him  several 

nts,  ami  added  the  promise  of  n  foT  his 

In  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Florence  his  II  1  the 

most  liberal  language,  stated  how  dear  to  him  Galileo  was. 
that  he  had  very  lovingly  embraced  him.  and  i 
the  duke  to  show  him  every  favour. 

\\  hether  it   was   that,  under   these   auspicious   circum- 
stances, Galileo  believed  he  could  with   impunity  break 
through   the   engagement   he   had   made,  or  whether  an 
instinctive  hatred  of  that  intellectual  despotism  and  hypo- 
crisy which  was  weighing  upon  Europe  became 
irrepressible  in  his  breast,  in  1632  he  ventured  i'.['..  «'••  xh^" 
on  the  publication  of  his  work,  entitled  '-The  Systwnof 
System   oi  the  World,     its  object  being  to  es- 
tablish the  truth  of  the  Copernican  doctrine.    It  is  com]        ; 
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to  be  publicly  read  in 
In    Florence,  th  ilileo 

ittend  in  the  Church  of  Santa  I 

r  a  short  imprisonment  in  the 
jail  of  t]  .  and 

Here    - 
awaited  him;  Lied;  he  fill  u 

stat-  ly;  an  appli  ■  might  g 

Florence  for  I  It 

him 
with 

dm  I  •  ' 

an  to 

J  order.     The 

rabid 
.ml  ill  uealth 

otitic 
<li><-.  • 
Fathi 
interview  took  pla 

isition. 
Be  spent  the 

a,  his  fi  usly  pub- 

lished in  Holland.     11  -  now 

In    1637  indL  -n^^i^,,,!. 

In  a  letter  he  plaintivt 

calamity.  ^ 

I  squiaite  n  fib 

I  him  rem 
mis&i  bis  friends  wi  sible. 

It  wa  period  that  an  illui 

of  •■  1  Shortly  at  • 

totally  deaf;    but   to  the  1  Led    liim.self  with 

invefl    _  specting   the  ion.      IIo 

died,  January,  L642,  in  thi 

of    his   age,    the    prisoner   of  uisition.  ftefmei 

True  that  infernal    institution 

followed  him  beyond  ■.  disputing   hi.s   right    to 

muk'.-   a    will,   and   denying    him    burial    in    <■•• 
\         11— 1-' 
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he   was    imm< 
In   hifl        '         rium 
I  hicum  ' 
ling  with 
of  the  Co]    i 

I  ••  <  >n  the  Motion 
of  Mara."     This  was  1 

upon    which  suws. 

ning  of  thai 

It 
.   tlio 

arid  Bee  >nd  lawa  of   K<  pL  r.      i 
■ 

.  by  ;i  Line  drawn  I 
proportional  to  the  timi 

1617  be  ■  'v  which 

i         -  under  I  third    law :    it 

oxpm  i'  the  pi 

from  the  snn  with  thi  then 

u.<  the  In  lii>  "E  !  the 

I  that 

this  law  lik>  •,-, 
regards  ilnir  primary. 
Humboldt,  referring  to  tl 

-  which 
in  his  'Harmonioes  Mundi,' to  state,  with 
firm  i  :i  spirit 

of  philosophical    ind<  -  opinions 

■ 

during  which  thi  -  of  Coi  ling  the 

earth  and   the  immobility  of   th( 
1  without  hindrance,  I  I    was 

ed  allowable  to  dispnte  concernix 
and  to  elucidate  the  works 
testimony  truth  of  I 

ay  which  was  not  known  I  iritual 

jndgi  uld  prohibit  the  promulgation  of  the 

1 1  ructure  of  the  mi  v.  i 
Thus  we  .  i  c  that  tlir  heliocentric  theory,  as  proposed  by 
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still    remain    onpublishi  d.    Loi  laid 

down  the  maxim  thai  i  ition  musl  be 

the  foundation  i  f  all  n  nperiment 

is  the  only  into  rpreter  of  nature,  and  is  essentia]  to  the 
Unlike  Bacon,  who  rant 

of  mathematics,  and  even  disparaged  them,  he  points  <>ut 
their  suprem 
of  <  lolumbus,  ■ 

mathematician,  and  engineer  gave  a  clear  exposition  of 
the  theory  of  a  pplied  on  a  lev(  r  ■  a  few 

well  acquainted  with  the  earth'i  annual 
motion.  II-  knew  the  Laws  i  friction,  subsequently 
demonstrated   by  Amontons,  and  the  pi  »i   virtual 

velooiti*  s  ;  be  d<  scrib  d  thi  Baptists 

Porta,  understo  o  1  at  rial  p»  rsp  ctive,  the  nature  of  ooloun  d 
shadows,  the  use  of  the  iris,  and  the  effects  of  the  duration 
of  visible   impressions   on    thi  li        ro1     well   on 

fortification,  anticipated  Castelli  on  hydraulics,  occupied 
himself  with  the  fall  of  bodies  on  the  hypothesis  of  the 
earth's    rotation,    treated  of  the   tii  anl    along 

inclined  planes  and  circular  arcs,  and  of  the   nature  of 
machines.     1 1<  considered,  w  ith  Bingulai 
tion  and  combustion,  and   foreshadowed 
hypotht  sea  of  geology,  the  elevation  of  contin 

This  was  the  commencement  of  the  movement  in  Natural 
Philosophy;  it  was  followed  up  by  the  publi 
tion  of  a  work  on  the  princi  [uilibrium  by 

BtevinUB,   1586.      In   this  the  author  established   Natural  "'b'i- 

the  fundami  ntal  property  of  the  inclined  plane,  1">°i'1,.v- 
and  solved,  in  a  general  manner,  thi 

obliquely.  Six  years  later  Galileo's  treatise  on  mechanics 
appeared,  a  fitting  commencement  of  thai  career  which, 
even  had  it  not  been  adorned  with  such  brilliant  astro- 
nomioal  discoveries,  would  alone  have  conferred  the  most 
illustrious  distinction  upon  him. 

The  dynamical  branch  of   Mechanics  is  that  which  is 

undermost  obligation  to  Galileo.  To  him  is  due 
the  establishment  of  the  three  laws  of  motion. 
They  are  to  the  following  effect,  as  given  by 
Newton  : 

(1.)  Every  body  perseveres  in   its   btate  of  rest   or  of 
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Qg    of 

f 
i 

with  the 
path 

■ 

Li-         r  lbe 
attention 
mination  of  1 

1  in 

of   freely  fall 

like.     A: 

. 

I 

and  other    Italian,   IV 

blish  |  pli- 

ly.     By 1 
it  the  I 
wonld  find  in  ei 

.r  taken  : 
i  curvilii 

body  to 
forward  in  a  Btraight  line  a  oontini 

ti( 'li  of  ft)]  sing 

of  that  error.  In  the  next  place,  it  \ .  clear 

and  distinct  ideas  should  be  held  of  theoombn  '-om- 

its inil". 
Ion  or  diminution  by  the  other.    I 

had  D  ahown  that  the  perpetual  i.. 

uiunt  of  the  planet-  b  a  consequence  of  the  first  lawoi 
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which  th<  conveniently  diminished  with- 

out otherwise  changing  the  nature  of  the  r  salt.     II--  had 

also  ddil   'list'  1  illy 

on  .-t.il  bodies.     This  1  _  various 

stances  in  hollow  spheres,  and  showing  that,  when  they 
Bnspended  by  strings  of  equal  Length  and  made  to 
vibrate,  the  ti  tion  was  for  all.     On 

the  invention  oft)  >pular  demonstra- 

tion of  the  same  fact  m  iment  proving 

that  a  gold  coin  and  fall  equally  swiftly  in  an 

exhausted  receiver.     Galileo  bad  also  proved,  by  experi- 
ments on  the  Leaning  tower  of  Pisa,  thai   I 
falling  bodies  is  indep  I  their  w< 

-.j"  Lied  from  that  city. 
Dp  to  i h<'  time  of  Newton  I  b 
ideas  thai  the  earth  b  attra  1  to  any  consider- 

able distai  wton  was  Led  to  hi  ■  •  rv  , 

by  reflecting  t ba1   a1  all  altitud  to 

man,  gravity  app  its  to  I  ••  undiminished,  ai   I 
that,  therefore,  it  mav  po  sibly  ext<  nd  as  lav  as  the  moon, 
and   actually    be  the  •    her   from   a 

rectilini  ar  p  ith,  an  .  it  round 

the  (  at  th.     Admitting  f  the  in. 

squares,  it  Is  i  falls  From 

the  tangent  she  would 

upon  her  by  a  quantity  proportional  to  that  observed  in 
the  <ms'  of  bodies  tailing  near  the  Burface.  In  the  first 
calculate  by  Newton,  he  found  thai  the  moon  is 

defle  tt  d  from  the  tangenl  fchirt  .  ery  minute  ;  but, 

if  the  hypothesis  of  gravitation  were  true,  her  deflection 
should  be  fifteen  feet.  It  is  no  trifling  evidence  of  the 
scrupulous  Bcienoe  of  this  great  philosopher  thai  hereupon 
he  put  aside  the  subject  for  several  years,  without,  how 
abandoning  it.  At  length,  in  L682,  Learning  thw  result  of 
the  measures  of  a  degree  which  Picard  had  executed  in 
France,  and  which  affected  the  estimate  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  earth  he  had  used,  and  therefore  the  distance  of  the 
moon,  he  repeated  the  calculations  with  these  improved 
data.  It  is  related  that  "he  went  borne,  touk  out  his  old 
papers,  and  resumed  his  calculations.  As  they  drew  to  a 
.  he  became  so  much  agitated  that  he  was  obliged  to 
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the  planel  trj  bodies  are  .-it  very  great  distai 

another,  and  their  I  with  tfc  f  the 

ran,  v<  ry  Bmall. 

Taking  >f  gravitation  in  its  uni\ 

tion,  Newton,  in  a  manner  thai  Looks  as  if  iiesxllts of  ti,e 
he  were  divinely  inspired,  i  in  dem     -  fgra- 

strating  the  chief  Lm  of  the  moon  and 

planetary  of  the  earth 

.1  it  is  !.  spheroid ; 

in  explaii 

of  the  ocean.     To  such  ithe- 

maticians  brought 
movements  and  irreg  ilaril i<  Bof  1 :.'  ■ 

actoi  Qy  account*  d  for  and  reduo    . 
Trusting  to  th<  Be  pi  u  •  rund 

;  knowing  tne 

the   [)orturbationfl  ij    maj    produce  in  adjao  .  bnl 

even  the  inverse  prob] 
and  from  the  perl  □ 

anknown  planel  determined.     It  wa  i  the 

ih  \  ial  I  ranns  from  his  t 

aary  existence  of  an  exterior  disturbing  planel  was  fore- 
Been,  and  our  times  have  wi  I  triumph 
of  mathematicians  directing  where  the  telescope  should 
point  in  order  to  find  a  aew  planet.  The  discovery  of 
Neptun<  was  thus  accomplished. 

lt  adds  to  our  admiration  of  the  wonderful  Intellectual 
powers  of  Newton  to  know  thai  the  mathematical  i; 
nit'iit    be   used    was    the   ancient    geometry.      Not    until 
subsequently  was  the  analytical  method  resorted  to 
cultivated.     This  met)  the  inappreciable  ad- 

vantage of  relieving   us  from   the   mental  strain  which 
would  otherwise  oppress  us.     It  has  been  truly  said  that 
the  symbols  think  for  u<.     Mr.   VVhewell  o 
one  for  sixty  years  alter  the  publication  of  the   rh>«*i 
4  Principia,'  and,  with  Newton  s  methods,  no  • 
up  to  the  present  day,  lias  added  any  tiling  01    mai*. 
value  to  his  deductions.     We  know  that  he  calculated  all 
the  principal  lunar  inequalities;  in  many  of  the  cases  be 
has  given  us  his  pi  in  others  only  his  results.     But 

who  has  presented  in  his  beautiful  geometry  or  deduced 
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d  by  M.  Sa vary  in  th  0         Majoris, 

indicating  an  ellipti  •  orbit  •  f  ~>~\  years.     Bui    : 

termin  d,  is  very  much  longer;  thus,  in 
<r  Corona,  it  is,  according   t<>  Mr.   Hind,  more   thai 

From  the  fact  that  the  orbits  in  which  t  . 
move  round  <  warily  follows 

that   the   law   of  gravitation,  according   to   the   in 
square,  holds  good  in  them.     < 
distances  of  1 

tare  of  I  ■  which  I  ,   the 

conditions  obtaining  in  our  unic  per- 

haps the   i'i'«  . 

throughout  the  univi  i 

If,  in  association  with   I 
indeed,  they  arc  triple  and  occasionally,  as  in  th 
c  Lyras,  quadruple     there  are  opaque   planetary  g] 
such  solar  systems  differ  from  ours  uol   only  in  having 
il  suns  instead  ot  e  one,  but.  since  the  light 

emitted  is  often  of  different  tints,  one  star  shining 
with  a  crimson  and  another  with  a  blue  light,  ofdonbtB 
the  colours  not  alwa^  - 

another,  a  wonderful  variety  of  ph<  must  be 

result  dry in   their  i  creations;  for  org 

forms,  both  vegetable  and  animal,  primarily  depend  on  the 
relations  •  f  •  oloured  light.  How  varied  the  effects  where 
there  are  double,  triple,  or  even  quadruple  sunrises,  and 
Is,  and  noons,  and  the  hours  marked  off  by  red,  OT 
purple,  or  blue  tint>. 

Jt  is  impossible  to  look  hack  on  the  history  of  the  theory 
of  gravitation   without   sentiments   of  admii 

r  •  •     •    -  (.nindeur  of 

tion    and.    indeed,    oi     pride.       How    telle:; 
has  been  the  manner  in  which  have  been  • 
•plained  the  inequalities  of  a  satellite  like  the  moon  under 
the  disturbing  influence  of  the  sun:  the  correspondence 
between  the  calculated  and  observed  quantities  of  I 
inequalities;  the  extension  of  the  doctrine  to  satellite 
other  planets,  as  those  of  Jupiter;  the  determination   of 
the  earth's  figure ;  the  causes  of  the  tides;  the  different 
:  of  gravity  in  different  latitudes,  and    a  multitude 

of  other  phenomena.     The  theory  asserted  fur  itself  that 
authority  which  belongs  to  intrinsic  truth.     It   enabled 
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us  thai  era!  laws  obtainii  \  ts  the 

earth,   hold  good   likewise  for  all  other   parti 
ot    tin;   uruvi  conclusion  sustained    i  'the 

only   by   tir  inism  of  such   motions   as 

we  h  ring,  bnl   also  by  all  evidi 

physical  kind  as.     The  circumstances  under 

which  our  sun  emits  Light  and  heat,  and  thereby  vivifies 
his  attendant  plai  indisputably  I 

obtaining  va  I  ry  fixed  w  hi  b  Lb 

f-lumim  d  i  b  in. 
geneousness  in  thi 

which,  though  boi  the 

indication  of  a  uniformity  of  plan,  and 
dence  of  a  primordial  i  '  apon  as 

the  proof  of  unchangeable  and  n  iw. 

What,  therefore,  i  I  mthorita- 

tivilv  put  forth,  and  made  n>  hold  its  Bway   I 
so  many  centuries,  that  the  earl  olythe  • 

oentral-body  of  the  universe,  bul  in  n  ility,  the 
noble  body  in  it:  that  the  sun  and  other  ■ 

In    the 
place  of  these  utterly  erroneous  thy  views,  far 

different  conceptions  musl  be  substituted.     Man.  wh  • 
looks  upon   the  countless   multitude   i  ;'  Btars     when  be 
reflects  thai  all  b  only  a   Little   i    rtion   of  those 

which  exist,  yet  thai  each  is  a  light  and  Life-giving  sun  to 
multitudes  of  opaque,  and  therefore,  invisible  wor) 
when  he  considers  the  enormous  size  of  these  various 
bodies  and  their  immeasurable  distance  from  one  another, 
may  form  an  estimate  of  the  scale  on  which  the  world  is 
constructed,  and  Learn  therefrom  his  own  unspeai 
insignificance. 

In  one  beat  of  a  pendulum  a   ray  of  light  would 
eight  tim<  s  round  the  circumference  of  tin-  earth.    ., ,  , 
I  lius  we  may  take  the  sunbeam  as  a  carpenter 
docs  bis  measuring-rule ;  it  serves  as  a  gauge  in  '' 
our  measurements  of  the  universe.     A  sunbeam  would  re 
quire  more  than  three  years  to  reach  us  IV  im  a  Centauri  ; 
nine   and  a  quarter  years  from  61  Cygnij  from  a  Lyra 
twelve  years.     These  are  stars  whose  parallax  has  been 
determined,  and  which  are  therefore  nearest  to  ub. 
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plant  ts;   4.  rJ 

bodies  and  of  t li- -  sun  are  in  ti 

orbitnal  moti  in  planes  little  dif 

The  nebnlar  hypothi  -  ■  that  all 

the   ;  tituting  the  Theaetatar 

vari  ded  >oi**fc««k. 

in   a  .  r  nebnlons  and  Lition,  beyond 

;'  the  mi  met.     '1'hat  postulate 

ition  of  tl 
may  be  m 

For,         I  heat  by 

radiation,  it  <  I,  and  its 

and  tlm 
equatorial  zone,  by  I  I 

lically  .  e 
again.      These   ri  :  lie  all  in  They 

:r    break,   collapsing   into  id,    a 

planet  ;  or  in1  •  ing- 

like  form.     From  the  larger  of  1  iting 

B]    i  raids  other  rings  from  tho 

their  turn  1  .  Doing 

sphi  : 

■  primari 
might,  indi 

f  heat  from  a  motionless  nebula,  a 
movemenl  of  rotation  in  a  determinate  direction  could  bo 

these  principle  b,  the  exi- 1 
ofanel  :'.     -  matl   i    admitted,  and  the  present  I 
force*  Las  haying  been  ui 

manner  oi  r  system  might  be  deduced,  and 

all   those  singular  facts  previously  alluded  to  explaii 
and  not  only  e  »,  bu1  th(  re  is  Bpon  I  tho 

i  f  many  minor  peculiarities  not  yet  menti<>: 
For  it  follows    from    the  nebular  hyj  that   tho 

■   should  rotate   rapidly,  and    the  v  c.slcconnt. 
small  ones  more  slowly ;  that  the  outer  plan     -  yit. 

and  satellites  .should  be  1  .  the  inner  ones.     Of 

the    -  irn,  the  largest   is   the   outerm 

of  t1..'  se  ■  .     u   it  r,  the  largest  is  the  outermost  b 
Of  the   planets   themselves,    Jupiter  is  the   largest,   and 
outermost  save  three.     These  cannot  be  coincidences,  but 
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able.     In  1840,  it  was  discovered  by  the  author  of  this 

that  the  spectrum  of  an  ignited  solid  is  contii 
that  is,  has  neither  dark  nor  fixed  lines.  Frannhofer 

had  previously  o  that  the  Bpectrm  sited 

-  is  discontinnous.     Here,  then,  is  the  i  E  de- 

termining whether  the  light  emitted  by  a  given  nebula 
comes  from  an  incandescent  gas,  or  from  a  001 
ignited  solids,  stars,  <  r  suns.     If  its  liscon- 

tinuous,   it   is   a   true   uebula   or   gas;   ii'  continuous,  a 
ties  of  stars. 
In  1864,  Mr.  Huggins  oia  case 

of  a  nebula  in  It  proved  to  be 

us. 

Subsequent    observations   have    shown    thai    of  sixty 
nebulae  examined,  nineteen  give  di 
ra  ;  the  remainder  oontinu 

It  may,  therefore,  be  admitted  thai   physical  evid< 
has  al  length  been  obtained,  demonstrating  the  existence 
ofvasl  masses  of  matter  in  a  g  ndition,  and  al  a 

temperature  of  incand*  The  hypothesis  of  Laplace 

has    thus  a  Una  bfl 

Notwithstanding  the  great  authority*  fthe  astronomers 
who  introduced  it,  the  nebular  hypotl 
encountered   much   adv<  n  ••    oi  ii  ten 
much,  however,  from  its  obvious  scientific  defects,  hyi" 

such  as  its  inability  to  deal  with  th<  f   f'ranus  and 

Neptune,  as  from    moral   and   extraneoi  siderations. 

There  is  a  line  in  Aristophanes  which  points  out  pp 

the  difficulty  : 

'O  Zei'j  ovk  Siv,  o\\'  opt'  aiiTov  A?»'or  vw\  $zai\iv'j:v. 

A  reluctance  to  acknowledge  the  presidency  of  law  in 
tho  existing   constitution   and   movements  of   the   solar 

m  has  been  yielded  only  to  be  succeeded  by  a  reluc- 
tance to  acknowledge  the  presidency  of  law  in  its  ge] 
And  yet  whoever  will  reflect  on  the  subject  will  be  drawn 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  principle  involved  was  really 
settled  by  Newton  in  his  "  Principia"-  that  is  to  say,  when 
it  became  geometrically  certain  that  Kepler's  laws  originate 
in  a  mathematical  necessity. 

As  matters  now  stand,  the  nebular  hypothesis  may  be 
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was  obliging  enough  to  send  living  criminals  t  ■>  us  wh<>m 
we   killed    and    then    dissected."      Pi  dni    laid    the 

found  f   general    anatomy   by   bis   description   >>t' 

cellular  ;  .•  Lological    anatomy, 

per   Alpinus   ■  s,    Plater    the    classification   of 

ad  Ambrose  Pare  modern  surgi  i    .     Bach  were 
I  i1  the  close  of  the 

edxtei  nth  <  entury. 

ircely  had  i!.  when  i: 

obvious  thai  the  i  t,  far  fi 

ing.  was  gal  i 
Galileo.     I 

ether  and  vortices;  but,  hearin  ibles  thai 

Hen  <  ialileo,  was  on  t '. 

i .  be  was  publishing  liis 

mos"  ■•  from  a  pious  desire  ao1  to  I  real  irreven  ntl}  the 
decrees  of  the  holy  chair  against  the  planetary  n 
of  the  earth."     This  was  in  1633,  when  the  reporl  of  the 
sentence  of  the  Enqui  ition  was  made  known.     II 
developed   \  i<  ta's  idi  i  of  i  be   app 
geometry,  and  broughl   into  promu  nical 

destined    to   an    important    application    in    pbj 
astronomy,  thai  every  curvilinear  derlo 
controlling   force.      To   him,   among    Europeans,   also   is 

attributed  the  true  explanation  of  of  water 

in  an  exhausted  Bpace     "  the  weight  of  the  water  com 
balai  if  the  air."     Napier  perfected  his  greal  and 

il  invention  of  logarithms.     Hydraulics  w 
by  <  lastelli ;  hydrostatics  by  Torrioelli,  wh<  i  also  disc  •  i 
barometric  variations :  both  were  pupils  of  ( lalileo.    Fabri- 
cius  al>  Aquapendente  discovered  the  valves  in  the  veins; 

tus  almo8l   detected    the  course  of  the   circulation. 
Harvey  completed  what  Servetus  had  left  onfinished,  and 

ibed  the  entire   course  of  the    blood;    Asellius   dis- 
oovei  '    ii    :   Van  Helmonl  introduced  the  theory 

of  vitality  into  medicine,  and  made  the  practii r  art 

I  of  consist  in  regulating  by  diet  the  Archeus,  whose 
seal  he  affirmed  to  be  in  the  Btomach.  In  strong  contrast 
with  this  phantasy,  Sanctorio  Laid  the  foundation  of  aiod<  rn 
physiology  by  introducing  the  balance  into  its  inquiries. 

.1,  by  a  decisive  experiment,  established  the  doctrines 
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But  it  is  iii  vain  to  go   on.     Tho   n 

lined  in  I    tho 

cultivators  ol  .  i  very  year  i 

in  number,  and  to  <\>>  justice  to  their  works.     Prom  the 

I   it.  the 
human  mind  J  he  intellectual 

it  visible 
in  i  -.  •  ion. 

'■j  individual  philosophers 
and   individual    di  uonoi 

one    most    imporl  I 

prominently   allude.     It    i 
■ 
i  Nature,  insl 
Porta,  and  of  the  Lj  ucean    Ai 

Prince  Fr<  deric  Ceei  at  ktural 

philosophy,  the  ** 

at  Flor  nee,  1637  ;  thi    I 
the  B03  J  A 

Arriv< 

Be  truth 
tradition,  it   is  well   i 
back  on  the  pi 
infereno  b  of  hia  Bocial  inl 

his  maturity     fron  which    in   all 

nations  and  parts  of  the  world  have  ever  been  the 
to  the  discovery  of  his  true  position  and  insi 
the  univ< 

\\ .  rid  surrounded  with  ill  The 

daily  events  of  our  Li  1.  nd 

equally  to  dea  v\ ••  as.     [f  1  arth, 

ms  to  1"-  made  only  to  minister  to  our  ]>1 
our  wants.     It'  we  direct    our  attention  to  the  ,. 
sky,  that  blue  and  crystalline  dome,  the  ed 
of  which  rest   on    the  flat  land  or  the 
glacial  vault,  which  E  a  thought  was  frozen  air. 

and  the  fathers  of  th< 

eoncenl  ri<  1  thousan  I 

for  b  tended    by 

some    Good  B  our   use.     Of  the  various   living 
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from    which    we    vain]  .Is   it  not 

natural  for  as  to  attribute  the  evil  we  see  in  the  world  to 

and,  sine.'  we  can  n< >1 
of  the  existence  of  beings  without  assigning  them  a  ] 
where  shall  we  find  for  these  malignant  Bpirits  a  habita- 
tion?    Is  it  not  in  the  dark  region  beneath  the  ground, 
Caraway  from  the  realms  of  light  -a  region  from  which, 
through  the  volcano,  smoke  and  burning  sulphur  an 
into   this   upper  world     a   place  of  ev<  rlasting   lire   ami 
darkness,    whose    portals   a  and   solitudi 

unutterable  gli 

Placed  thus  on  the   boundary  between   such   opposing 
powers,  man  is  the  Bport  of  circunu 
tained   by  beings   who  seek  his  happiness,  and  -"•*  rM-iluni1- 
tempted  by  tho.se  who   desire  his  destruction.     Is  it  at 
all  surprising  that,  guided  by  such  obvious  thoughts  and 
simple  reasonings,  he  becomes  superstitious?  that  he 
in  everj  Bhadow  a  spirit,  and  peoples  every  solitary  place 
with  invisibles     thai  he  casl  look  i^<  the 

beings  who  ran  protect  him,  Becking  to  invoke  then 
by  entreaties,  and  to   propitial  Kelp    by  m.    -will 

sacrifices  of  thin.;- thai  are  pleasant  and  valuable?  open 
to  such  influences  himself,  why  should  he  not  believe  in 
the  efficacy  of  prayer  His  conscious  superiority  lends 
to  his  suspicion  that  he  is  a  worthy  object  for  the 
opposing  powers  to  contend  for,  a  conclusion  verified  by 
the  inward  strifes  be  feels,  as  well  as  by  the  trials  of  life  to 
which  he  is  exposed. 

Bui  dreams  at    night,  and   sometimes  visions    by  day, 
serve  to  enforce  the  conclusion  that  life  is  not  HhtlmMB- 
limited  to  our  transitory  continuance  here,  but 
endures  hereafter.     Bow  often  at   night  do  we 
see  the  well-known  forms  of  those  who  hive  been  dead  a 
long  time  appearing  before  u>  with  surprising  vividness, 
and  hear  their  almost  forgotten  voices?     These  are  admo- 
nitions lull  of  the  most  solemn   suggestions,  profoundly 
indicating  to  us  that  the  dead  still  continue  to  exist, and 
that    what    has   happened   to    them    must    also    happen    to 
us.   and   we  too    are    destined    for    immortality.      Perhaps 
involuntarily  we  associate  these   conclusions  with   others, 
expecting  that  in  a  future   life   good  men  will  enjoy  Um 
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floor  coven  •!  over  with  ;i  -tarry  "  ■  <»ed, 

Lf-balanced  m  space.     The  crystalline  vault, 
•: 
upon 

of  bap]  v.-  it.  but  a  limit! 

adorned  with  planets  and  :"  a   realm  of 

darkness  and  woe  in  I  f  the 

earth,  men  lih  .  pnrsmi 

1,  ■ 
intering  the  i  rdi 

r  that  this,  "ur  terresi 
of  being  a  o] 
myrii 

■ 

All  the  vigil  ■'. 

u-th,  which  had  hil 
be  t :  nbli  111  of  immobility,  i 

•  n.  with 
pn » 1 ! 

and,   : 

shown  to  'in-  r 

I   with   mult i • 
ificant  doubly  by  r< 

-  like  it  in  form 
doubtless,  lil  of  life. 

1  so  it  1 

hi  cirenmi 
who  cirenmna  rtion 

of  his  life  in  accomplishing  his  ta>k.     H  r  rand  the 

sun   in    a    year,   but   at    so  great   a   d 
luminary  that,  if  -  .  him.  it  would  Look  like  a  little 

spark  tra> 
th<'  meml  r  similar 

me  of  which    axe   of   larg 
smaller  dimenf  rform  similar  revoluti  i  the 

Btin  in  appropriate  periods  of  tu 

If  the  magnitude  of  the  earth  be  i  for  us  to 

attach  to  it  any  definite  conception,  what  .shall  - 
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bular  creations  rising  up  i  ne  after 
anothi  r,   and    for 

worlds.     No   numbers   cai  em,  for  they  make 

firmament  a  i 
the  uniformity  of    m  and 

we  abandon  the  surve;  uly  behold  ;i 

bonndless  prospect,  an  tells  us  our  own  un- 

kkable  insignifican 
lint  u  i  f  tho 

huinaii  destiny  of  the  unh 
fur  the  sake  <>i"  which  thi  '  I 

ibed  in  iliis   chapti  r  '1.1; 

disappeared      In  vain  was  Bruno  burnt  and  Galileo  im- 
prisoi  ed     the  truth  forced  its  y  ill  opposi- 

tion, it  1  i-t.     The  i  ud  ■  !  the  oonfli  .1  rejection 

thority  and  tradition,  and  thi  : . t itio 

truth 
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figure  like  Galileo,  no  r  I  itive  mam,  no  1  -rilliai. " 

opjx  t  like  1  be  invention  of  tl 

mii  moves  "ii  to  its  soluti  tally.     A  little 

advai  tere  by  another, 

was  finished,  thouf  ras  fooght.     in  tho 

chapter  we  are  .  none  of 

that  drai  i  last.     1: 

re,  imper- 
sonally 1  must  d<  bci i!  ••  it. 

In  <  bienl  il  i  am  'gns 

to  th  :.   Of   man    a   \  .land 

rVi  11 

hundreds  of  thousands  of  •  difficult'  rtbe 

>f  the  earth  *rth- 

ling  t"  have   ':  that 

human  n  pire.     Bat  in  tho 

•.  where  I  irth.  hut  the 

universe  Itself,  was  in-  r  man,  b 

i  admit  t  bat  1  d  tho 

tration  of  the  bal  i  f  the 

:"ii  that 

cent:,'  ititute  a  \ •  ry  larj  ;'  the  ti: 

human  existence,  since,  if  we  adopt   th  f  an 

almost  limitl.  as  ]  all  into  a  diffioolty  in 

dning  what  i 
generations  in  the  ]  ring  that 

we  arc  taught  that  the  end  of  til.-  world  is  at  hand,  and 
.   in  a  few  year-  at  ti.  we  might 

i  to  arraign  thegoodnee  1  in  this,  that  II 

kit  to  their  late  immeasurably  the  Larger  proportion  of 
our  rate,  and  has  restricted  His  mercy  to  us  alone,  who  are 
living  in  the  departing  twilight  of  the  evening  of  the 
world. 

But  in  this,  as  in  tho  former  ease,  a  d 
of  the  facts  brings  us  to  the  indisputable  conclusion  that 
we  have  decided  unworthily  and  untruly:   that  „ „     , 

.  , .  ,  -     ,  •  .  .  ( ,,n"'  ("Hon  of 

our  guiding  doctrine  oi  the  univen  r.>pean 

tended  serable  delusion:  that  the  duCtnue- 

scale  on  \  e  world  is  constrncted  as  to  time  answers 

to  that  on  which  it  is  constructed  as  to  space;    that,  as 
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ther?     What  is  it  that  has  shown  itself  capable  of 
dealing  with  magnitudes  that  are  inii: 
paring  infinil  What  is  it  thai  has  not 

to  trace  things  in  their  history  through  a  past 
eternity,  and  been  found  capable  of  regarding  equally  the 
transitory  momenl  and  endless  duration?  That  which  is 
com]  di  >  all  t  bis,  so  t'.n-  from  beij 

before  us  with  an  air  of  Burpa  randeur  and   inap- 

preciable worth.     It  is  the  sou]  of  n 

From  the  fa  in  the  last  chapfc  r  n  spt  cting  the 

relations  of  the  •  arth  in  space,  we  are  nexl  !  ~onhe 

to  her  n  lationa  in  time  ' time- 

So  L  >ng  a  •  »  i<  i  i  with  the  doctri 

the  human  d<  Btiny  of   '  h<    m  i 

sequence,  made  this  earth  the  great  a  ntral  body,  and 
elevated  man  to  supreme  importance,  there  was  much 
difficulty  in  treating  the  problem  of  the  age  of  the  world. 
The  history  of  the  earth  was  a1  firsl  a  wild  and  fictitious 
igony.     Scientific  i  ol    from   any 

theological  considerations, 

tainmenl  of  the  polar  ision  "t"  the  planet  Jupiter, 

and  the  consequent  deten  x       ton    that    the 

earth  is  a  Bpheroid  of  revolution.     With  a  true  o 
eame  a  better  chronology.     The  patristic   d 
had  1  ecu  that  the  earth  came  into  exist*  - 
but    little   more  than  five  thousand  years  aj 
and  to  this  a  popular  opinion  long  current  was  wri4 
added,  that  its  end  might  1"-  vi  r\  shortly  expected.    From 
time    t>    time   periods   were   .-it    by    various  authorities 
mining  the  latter  event,  and,  as  true  knowledge  was 
extinguished,  the  year  1000  came  to  1"-  the   universally 
appointed  date.     In  view  of  this,  it  was  not  an  uncommon 
thing  I'<>r  persons  to  commence  their  testamentary  bequests 
with  the  words,  "In  expectation  of  the  approaching  end 
of  the  world."'     But  the  tremendous  moment  passed  by, 
and  still  the   sun    rose   and    Bet,    still    the  were 

punctual  in  their  courses,  and    Nature   wore   her  a 
tomed  aspect.     A  later  day  was  then  predicted,  and  again 
and  again  disappointment  ensued,  until  sober-minded 
began  to  perceive  that  the  Scriptures  were  never  intended 
to  give  information  on  such  subjects,  and  predictions  of 
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should  0  ■  of  its  occurrence, 

but  aboul    eight  minutes  and  thirl  .  this 

g  the  tii:.  I  for  lighl 

All   phi  '  Jity  air 

t   whirl;  time 

r    in    proporl  :,ce  to  be  travel! 

■   r. 

-'  . : .:    that  it 
won!  for  their 

light  to  r.  ach  as.     1  b  oily  foil 

:;iust 

have  been  shu 

The  v.  !  •(■;'     '.•.  ith  w 
mined  by  I 
of  Jn] 

•  determination  of  i:. 
vacuum,  and 
Bradley  determini  liar  light  by  I 

ration    of   1  .Mure 

■ 
.u,  by  the  aid  i  I 

-    de- 
.   mer. 
Probably,  howevi  r,  I  rove, 

191,515  ; 

Thi 
introduction,  ed  by  aumerous  phy-        —   ^^ 

Is  by    which  the   Sf  ilth   J^uehihe 

may  be  elucidated,  I  shall  prefer  that   which 

appr  through  the-  j  h< 

Such   a   manner  of  viewii  2  roblem  i.  to  its 

determination  in  the  minds  of  many  thinking  men. 

As  istronomica]  ideas  •■vail,  it  was 

Lved  that  all  the  heat  now  "it 

is  derived  from  the  sun.     Thrum 
the  circumstance  of  the  inclination  of  her  axi>  of  I.1*^?11'" 
rotation  t  1  tin-  plane  of  her  annual  motion,  or 
through  the  fact   of  her   globxilar  form   occasioning   tho 

f  her  surface,  according  to 
their  latitudes,  with  more  or  less  obliquity,  and  hence  the 
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f  the  earth  it  would  have  been  equally  tm wit 
.  with   or  oommitted    to   the   era  i 
patristicism     errors*  arising  from  well-meant   moral 
siderations,  but  which  can  aever  exert  any  influent 
the  solution  of  a  scientific  probl 

One    fact    after    another    bearing   upon    the   question 
gradually  emerged    into  view.     It   was   shown 
tint  the  diurnal  variations  of  temperature     that 

I  withnight  and  day     extend  ''■•iii"ftii.- 
lint  a  few  inch  ,nal 

.  connected  with  winter  and  summer,  t<>  many  feet; 
but   beyond  this  \  turn  "t   im  triable 

temperature,  beneath  which,  if  we  t  in- 

•   the  rate  "l"  l     Fahr.  .  fifty  or  seventy 

The  uniformity  of  this  ral  aply  that, 

at    depths   quite    insignificant,  a  very  bigh    temperature 
must  exist.     This  was  illustrated  by  such  tacts  thai 
water  which  rushes  up  from  a  depth  <'f  17'.'  I  feet  in  the 
Artesian  well  of  Gn  nelle  has  a  temperature  of  82°  Fahr. 
The  mean   temperature  "t"  Paris  b  it   ."-l     Fahr. 

these  numbers  give  a  rate  of  l    for  every  fifty-eight 
I'      ien,  the  increase  ol  beat  is  only  l"'1    per  mile,  at  a 
depth  of  less  than  ton  miles  every  thing  musl  l>c  red  hot, 
and  at   thirty  or  forty  in  b  11   was  by  all 

admitted  that  the  riai  ture  \\ith  the  depth  is 

not  at  all  Local,  but  occurs  in  whatever  pari  of  the  earth 
the  observation  may  be  made.  The  general  conclusion 
thus  furnished  was  re-enforced  by  the  evidence  of  volca- 
no s.  which  could  uo  longer  be  regarded  as  merely  local, 
depending  on  restricted  arras  for  the  supply  of  melted 
material,  since  they  are  found  all  over  the  land  and  und<  r 
the  sea,  in  the  interior  of  continents  and  mar  the  shores, 
beneath  the  equator  and  in  the  polar  regions.  It  had 
been  estimated  that  there  arc  probably  two  thousand  aerial 
orsubaqui  iruptions  every  century.  Some  volcanoes,  as 
./Etna,  have  for  thousands  of  yearspoured  forth  their  lavas, 
and  still  there  is  an  unexhausted  Bupply.  Everywhere 
a  common  Bource  is  indicated  by  the  rudely  uniform 
materials  ejected.  The  fact  that  the  lines  of  volcanio 
activity  shift  pointed  to  a  deep  Bourcej  the  periodic  incre- 
ments and  decrements  of  force  bore  the  same  interpretation. 
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invariabl 
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views  of  the  physical  history  of  the  earth  were  extended 
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ordinary.     It  ....  r,.,jUjr,.,|  {jl;if  ]10 

entertains  any  doubt  that  the  sun  and  I 
plish  ;i  revolution  round  a  distant   centre  of  gravity  in 
nineteen  millions  of  years,  or  that  the  year  of  • 
half  a  million  of  ours      He  looks  forward  to  that  distant 
day  when  Sirius  will  i    s,  and  the 

Southern  rible,  and  Vega  tl.  r  Btar.      II- 

looks  back    to  the   time  when  ■   1  that 

conspicuous  position,  and  the  builders  •  ;'  the  great  pyra- 
mid, D  inclina- 
tion of  26    l  •                                                       r  culmis 
of  that  Btar.     He  telle  as  i                             I  in  to 
be  invisible  in  52    30   N- ..  - 

thai  it  had  previously  1  an  altitude  of  more  than 

10°.    When  it  disappeared  from  the  hi  atriea 

on  the  Baltic,  the  pyramid  of  Cheops  had  more 

than  a  thousand  j  i 

We  must  pass  by  -  of  <  \  idi  ace  Furnished  by 

aqueous*  nim* 

surface,   though   these  add  very  weighty    pi 
to  the  doctrine  of  a  Long  period.     The  filling  up 
of  lakes,  the    formation  of  deltas,  the  cutting  power  ot 
running  water,  the  deposit  of  trav<  rtin<  a,  the  denude 
of  immense  tracts  of  <  ountry,  the  carrying  of  th<  ir  detritus 
into  I  he  changes  of  shores  by  tides  and  w 

formation  of  strata  hundreds  of  mil's  in  length,  and   the 
imbedding  therein  of  fossil   remains  in    numbers  a] 

■  1  belief,  furnished  many  interesting  and  important 
Of  these  not  a  few  presented  means  of  computation. 
It  would  not   be  difficult  to  assign  a  date  for  such 
graphical  events  as  the  production  of  the  <  laspian  and  I 

from  an  examination  of  the  sum  of  saline  mat 
contained  in  their  waters  and  deposited  in  their  bed,  with 
the  annual  amount  brought  into  them  by  tluir  supplying 
rivers.     Such  computati  >ns  were  executed  as  respects  the 
growth  of  Lower    Egypt   and  the   backward  cutting  of 

ua    Falls,  and,  though  they  might  be  individually 

to  criticism,  their  mutual  accordance  and  tendency 
furnished  an  ovidence  that  could  not  ;  rid.     The 

continual  accumulation  of  such  evi  _  .  to  be 

without  its  weight  on  those  who  are  still  disposed  to  treat 
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not  to  amonni  t->  much  in  tho 
course  of  the  lit'.-  of  a  man.     A  thou  raid  yi<  I« I 

but  a  trifling  result. 

We  have  already  alludi  '1  t.>  anothi  r  point  of  \  iew  From 
which  tl  •  mica]  efll 

of  the  land  and  bob  has  tkably  ch  inged.     There  are 

mountaiu  eminences  ten  or  fiffa  is  altitude 

in  the  int<  ri<  ■...  hich 

shells  aud  other  pi 

Ami  thou  ity  of  tlio 

solid  land  and  th  wat  r,  it 

might  at 

had  subsided  than  thai 
examination  soon  led  I 

I 
taking  i>l 
Norway  and  .-•■■ 
and  "ii  tl: 
the  whole   seven  hun 

ven    thousand   y<  if    it 

had  alwa;  uniform 

south  W(  -n  1  D 
paroxysmal,  the  b1 

lnstantam  ously,  and  1  -.hi  tho 

Mon  i 

them  more  than  a  th  >ui  h,  with  t       i         I  the 

■  f  each  ;  hut  the  "  I  r  tho 

last  twenty-five  centuries,  and  in  that  time  i 
no   mat.  rial   o  I     tin,   in    Sicily,  similar  into  rior 

'  ae  rubbie  ining  tho 

bones  of  the  hippopotamus  immoth,  f  the 

change   the   climate   has    and  the  sea 

ed  thus.-  ancient  beaches.     Italy,  pre-eminently  the 
historii    country,  in  which,  within  the  memory  of  man,  no 
material  change  of  configuration  ha.s  taken  place  since  tho 
Pleistocene   period,  very   Late   geologically  speaking 
experienced  elevations  of  fifteen  hundred  feet.     The 
hills  i<i'  Rome  arc  of  the  Pliocene,  with  fluviatile  dej 
and  rcc.nt   terrestrial  shells  two  hundred  feei  above  the 
Tiber.      There  intervened  between   the  older  1  liocene  and 
the  newer  a  period  of  enormous  length,  as  is  demonsti 
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With  the  increasing  heat  those  plants  would  commence  a 
northward  march,  steadily  advancing  as  oppor-  1{.,unla    of 
tunity  was  given.     Or,  if  the  reverse  took  phv  nimby 

and  for  any  reason  the  heat  of  the  torrid  zone 
declined  until  the  winter's  cold  of  New  York  should  be  at 
last  reached  under  the  equator,  as  the  descent  went  un  the 
orange  and  lemon  would  retreat  within  a  narrow  and 
narrower  region,  and  end  by  becoming  extinct,  the  con- 
ditions of  their  exposure  being  incompatible  with  the 
continuance  of  their  life.  Prom  such  considerations  it  is 
therefore  obvious  that  not  only  .  the  limits 

of  the  distribution  of  plants,  erecting  round  them  boun- 
daries which,  though  invisible,  are  n  raperable  than 
a  wall  of  brass,  it  also  regulates  their  march,  if  march 
there  is  to  he — nay.  even  controls  their  very  existence,  and 
nera,  and  species,  and  individuals  appoints  a  period  of 
duration. 

Such  observations  apply  not  alone  to  plants;  the  animal 
kingdom  orfers  equally  significant  illustrations.  .  . 
Why  dors  the  white  hear  enjoy  the  leaden  sky 
of  the  polo  and  his  native  icebi  rg?  Why  does  "^P1*013- 
the  tiger  restrict  himself  to  the  jungles  of  India?  Can  it 
be  doubted  that,  it' tin-  mean  annual  temperature  should 
decline,  the  polar  hear  would  oome  with  his  iceberg  to 
corresponding  southern  Latitudes,  or.  it"  the  heat  should 
the  tiger  would  commence  a  northward  journey  :  Does  he 
not.  indeed,  every  summer  penetrate  northward  in  Asia  as 
far  as  the  latitude  of  Berlin,  and  retire  again  as  winter 
comes  on  ?  Why  is  it  that,  at  a  given  Bignal,  the  birds  of 
migrate,  pressed  forward  in  the  Bpring  by  the 
heat,  and  pressed  backward  in  the  autumn  by  the  cold." 
The  annual  migration  of  birds  illustrates  the  causes  of 
geological  appearances  and  extinctions.  Do  we  not  herein 
recognize  the  agent  that  determines  animal  distribution? 
We  must  not  deceive  ourselves  with  any  fancied  terrestrial 
impediment  or  restraint.  Let  the  heat  rise  hut  a  few 
degrees,  and  the  turkey-buzzard,  to  whose  powerful  wing 
distance  s  are  of  no  moment  and  the  free  air  no  impediment, 
would  be  seen  hovering  over  New  York:  let  it  fall  a  few 
es,  and  he  would  vanish  from  the  streets  of  Charleston  ; 
let  it  fall  a  little  more,  and  he  would  vanish   from   tho 
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Along  with  the  me   the   -  I  Cyoloid 

and    Ctenoid    fishes,  orders  which  to<,k  the  place  <-f  the 
Ganoids  and  Placoids  of  the  Biesozoic  after 

another  -  of  air-breathing  n  ptiles  have 

emerg  Tinned  for  their  appointed  time  to  exist,  and 

then  died  out.      The  development  has  been,  not   in  the 
tiding,  but  in  the  ascending  order;  the  Amphitheria, 
Spalacotheria,  Trio  »n<  don  of  th     M  '.ere  bud- 

stitnted  by  higher  tertiary  N  orata- 

tions  been  abrupt.     It'  mai 
isi      of  the  Tertiary  ages,  then 
far  earlier;  in   tl 
are  a  :•  w  of  th<    I   w    r  orden    sta 
emerge.     The  as] 

changt  IN.!  oder  over 

Euro]  e  as  he  did  in  the  M 

r  are  great  elephants  Been  in  the  American  for 
the  hippopotamus  in  England,  the  Rhinoceros  in  Siberia. 
The  hand  of  man  has  introduced  in  the  hor 

the  Old  World;  but  the  American  horse,  that  raj 
great    plains  -    with    I  itherium   and 

ilonyx,  has  for  sands  of  3 

in  and  1  tdon  to  I 

cli.ili  . 

What,  then,  is  .  of  thi>   infinite 

cleai  \y  a  porl         I  a  |  Ian  u 

with  some  degree  of  certainty  ral  ar-  '-vl,w- 

rangement  of  the  whole ;  i  to  know  with 

precision  a  part  of  the  life  of  an  individual  I  with 

•  Me  accuracy  his  acti<  m  in  &  »me  f<  »rt 

termine  the 

mast'  ;  rtain  without  doubt  the  authenticity  of  an 

imputed  picture.  And  so,  in  the  affairs  of  the  universe,  it 
is  enongh  to  ascertain  the  manner  of  operation  of  a  part 
in  order  to  settle  the  manner  of  operation  of  the  whole. 
When,  therefore,  it  was  perceived  how  the  disappearance 
of  vanishing  forms  from  the  surface  of  the  globe  i 
oomplished — that  it  i>  not  by  a  sudden  and  grand  provi- 
dential intervention — that  there  i.s  no  visible  putting  forth 
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duced  no  poetical  fiction  when  they  spoke  of  the  micro- 
oosm,  asserting  that  the  system  of  man  is  emblematii  . 
the  system  of  the  world  The  intercalation  of  a  n<  w 
organic  molecule  in  a  living  being  answers  to  the  intro- 
duction of  a  new  form  in  the  universal  organic  series,  it 
requires  as  much  power  to  call  into  existence  a  living 
molecule  as  to  produce  a  living  being.  Both  are  accom- 
plished upon  the  same  principle,  and  that  principle  ii 
an  incessant  intervention  of  a  supernatural  kind,  but  the 
operation  of  unvarying  law.  Physical  agents,  working 
through  physical  laws,  remove  in  org  ales 

as  have  accomplish  d  their  work  and  create  i  and 

physical  agents,  working  through  physical  laws,  oontrol 
the  extinctions  and  en  t   forms  in  the  universe  of 

life.     The  differ*  ace  is  only  in  the  time.     What  is  ao 
plished  in  the  one  case  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  in  the 

Other  may  demand  the  lapse  of  a  thousand  centui  i<  s. 

The   variation   of  organic   forms,   under   the   force   of 
external  circumstances,  is  thus  i  to  1»-  unden 

in    connexion     with    that    countless    BUOCession    of    living 

Lgs  demonstrated  by  geology.     It  carries  as,  in  common 
with  so  much  other  evidence,  t  i  the  lapse  of  a  long  time. 

Nor  are  such  views  as  those  to  which  we  are  thus  con- 
strained inconsistent  with  the  admission  of  ;i  Providential 
guidanoe  of  the  world.  Man,  however  learned  and  pious  he 
may  he,  is  n<>t  always  a  trustworthy  interpreter  of  t  h  •  wa\  b 
of  God.      In  deciding  whether  any  philosophical   doctrine 

is  consistent  or  inconsistent  with  the  Divine  attributes, 

we  are  too  prone  to  judge  of  those  attributes  by  our  own 
Unite  and  imperfect  standard,  forgetting  that  the  only  test 
to  which  we  OUght  t"  resort  is  the  ascertainment  if  the 
doctrine  he  true.  Ii'  it  he  true,  it  is  in  unison  with  I 
Perhaps  some  who  have  rejected  the  concept:.':!  of  the 
variation  of  organic  forms,  with  its  postulate  limitless 
duration,  may  have  failed  to  remember  the  grandeur  of 
tho  universe  and  its  relations  to  space  and  to  time; 
perhaps  they  do  not  recall  the  system  on  which  it  is 
administered.  Like  the  anthropomerphite  monks  of  the 
Nile,  they  conceive  of  God  as  if  he  w<  re  only  a  very  large 
man:  olso  how  could  it  for  a  moment  have  been  doubted 
that  it  is  fir  more — I  use  the  expression  reverently — in 
Voi.  11.      II 
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v       oa;  Scilla,  ;i   5  on  marine  bodies  turned  into 

work  by  engravings.     Still  . 
Vallisneri,  1721,  published  I  und 

id  rocks,  at! 
of  the  marine  I  ly  <  ultiv 

eed  the  advant   e         be  gained  by 

d   of 
that  of  • 
Kentman,  an  ei  imj  !• 
Hinl    Vallisneri.      Subsequently  ]  •    the 

■  ruction  ■  I 
bat  the  principle  . 

si  until  .  -     ith  in 

a  with  ti. 
To  >••  do,  .1  1  ^  inic 

in  oontradisl  i 
ti'.n    the   t.  rma   of  which  urily   involve 

B 
• 

than  th  the  pre-     i 

I 
devel 
in  tl.  >ugh  in  Italj 

.•■lib  may  occur  in   ti.  that 

occur  in  the  adja  ry  Ear  from   I 

the  case  uniformly  elsewhi  r«-.     At  length  the  truth  I 
• 

tiim  are  of  an  old<  r  date, 

their  organic  remains  and  marked. 

It  v.  often  c.\ 

Buperni  i  illy  over  immi  use  distri  ts,  but  that  in  a  vertical 
examination  one  -  ter  ant  th<  r  rapidly  appeara  in  a 

ruling   order     an   order  which  could   In-  verified    in 
spite  of  the  contortions,  fractures,  and  displao 
the  Btrata.     A  very  important  theoretical  conclusion 
lure  presented;  for  th<-  rapid  buco  tially  dif- 

ferent organic  forms,  as  the  rocks  were  older,  was  clearly 
altogether  inconsistent  with  one  catastrophe,  as  the  uni- 
,1  deluge,  to  which  it  had  b  rally  referred. 

It  was  plain  that  the  thickness  of  ti  in  which  they 

m      enveloped,  and  the  prodigious  numbers  in  which  they 
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.10  antecedent 

t  that  the  i:  roso 

• 
|  ernis  became   tl.  ut  form, 

and  '  Pleistoe  videnoea  of  a 

conti:  lute. 

:  rom  the  most  anci' 

arrange- 
menl  in  the  hi 

•.imc  and  in 

in  I-  •■•' 

has 

■ 

in  t; 

I 

And  a  minimnm  ii. 

thus  been  to  ] 

Physiology  more  •  with 

inter 

familiar  to  us  hy  the 

~'ibse- 
quent  dis<  overy  in  th-  rth. 

Dots  not  this 
like  i  afortni  ,  which  in  its  aggri 

g  in  myri  .  1  <  >rganic  ph  . 

ailar 
• 

There  are  two  very  important  considerations,  on  which 

mst  dwell   fox   the   complete   umlerstanding  of  the 

thee  at.   The  mechanism  of 

the  declining  temperature;  2d.  Ita  effect   in  the  organic 

world. 

A    uniformly   high    temperature    could    never    be 
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imj.i  dty    in    the   aspect    of  life 

arrai 

'  new 
n    •  i  •  oreanlema. 

another  all-imporl 

tribution.     Both  of  ] il 

oond  twithl 

In  p]  :>ces- 

■ 
death  of  indii  tion  ; 

in  animah  to,  because  of  their  ] 

omotion,  veil  i 
i  1 1  <  1 i  \  |  1  by 

1      motion  in  LividuaL      I 

1       me  unsuitabL  . 
it :  and  as  tl. 

and  in  the  other  will 
I        recede  before  it.    If  tl  took 

place  1 
I 

new  fori 

with  •  .  itruo- 

And  thus,  by  di 
distin 

-     ill     rill 

•  ions  of  them, 
and,  -  graphical  distribui 

In  my  splain  in 

detail  the  princip]  rth.     I  b  >M_ 

v  that  th 

presenl    I  by       animal  or  plant  is  no  proof  of 
unchangeability.     Th  iin  in  "ur  times  their 

<■  in 
which  they  live  do  not  change;  hut  lei  :upe- 

ratui  ge  the 

composition  of  the  air,  and  forthwith  the  world  of  organi- 
sation would  show  how  profoundly  it  was  affect 

.  be  more  than  insi 
to  produce  prodigious  results.     Thus  the  uir  contains  only 
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petually  surrendered  by  tin-  ocean  in  or  tintain  a, 

uiffufiion-equilibrium  I  and    the 

free  gas  of  the  air.     And  now  no  1  Id  in 

ilution  by  the  water  those  great  quantdtj  I 
carbonate  of  lime  which  had  once  been  oonoealed  in  it,  the 
deposit  of  a  given  weight  of  coal  in  the  earth  being  in- 
evrtably  followed  by  I  h  of  an  equivalent  wi 

of  carbonate  of  lime  in  the  sea.  This  lnighl  have  taken 
place  -iii  amorphous  precipitate;  bul  the  probabilitiee 
were  that  it  would  occur,  as  in  fact  it  did,  under  fori 

oization  in  the  great  Li  val  with  and 

i        rior  to  the  ooaL     The  air  and  the  ocean  •■■ 
■offering    an    invisible    change    through    the    disturbing 
agency  of  the  sun,  and  the  surface  of  the  solid  earth 
likewise  undergoi]  1»-  said, 

more  glorious  alteration.     Plants,  in  wild  luxuriance,  were 
developing  themselves  in  the  hot  and  dank  cliinate,  and 
the  p  issibility  was  now  approaching  for  the  appearan 
animal   types  very  much  higher  than  any  thai  had  yet 

•  1.     In  the  old  heavy  atmosphere,  full  of  a  noi 
:         Done    but    slowly-respiring    cold-blooded  ,  .-.i.i.xxied 

animal--  could   maintain    t:  but   after 

the  great  change  m  the  •  institution  of  the  air 
had    been   accomplished,  the  quickly-respiring  and   hot- 
blooded  forms  might  exist.     Hitherto  the  highest  ad\  i 
metit  that  animal  life  oould  reach  was  in  batrachian  and 
lizard-like  organisms;  itined   to 

participate  in  the  change,  increasing  in  magnitude  and 
vital  capacity.  The  pterodactyl  of  the  chalk,  a  flying 
lizard,  measure.-,  nearly  seventeen  feet  from  tip  to  lip  of 
its  wings.  The  air  had  now  become  suitable  for  mammals, 
both  placental  and  implacental,  and  for  bird  tftei 

another,  in  their  due  order,  appeared  the  highest  verte- 
brates: marine,  as  the  cetacean  ;  aerial,  as  the  hat  ;  ami  in 
the  terrestrial,   reaching,   in  the   V.  luadrumanouB 

animals,  hut  not,  until  after  the  Pliocene,  man. 

Although    the  advance   of  geology  may  here-  Ttedataof 
after    had    to  a   correction  of  some  of  the   eon-  -rcuiisms 
elusions    thus    attained    to   respecting    the    first    trattl 
dates  of  different  organic  forms,  and  carry  them  Iwt- 
back  to  more  ancient  times,  it  is  scarcely  likely  that  any 
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which  lias  been  displayed  by  the  cold,  just 
in  the  individual  the  possibility  of  mnscnlai  »nby 

a  given  galvanic  t  -  mnch  longer  in  the  Latter  than 

in  the  former;  thai  if  the  hot-1  ..•  thus  a 

briefer  duration,  they  enjoy  a  comp 
onergy  of  their  life     perhaps  this  being  the  cause  and  that 
the   effect;    that,    notwithstanding    the    countless    forms 
exhibited  by  species,  their  duration  that  they 

outlive  vasl  < ■'.  the  topographical  configuration  of 

countries     thi    Fa  I  iving  1 .  en   in 

existence  before  those  count]  thai  the  plan 

of  individual  develo]  menl  has  ever  now,  and 

that  Bameness  of  external  influi  -  Bimilari 

organization. 

In  its  early  history  theoretical  geology  presented  two 
schools    one  insisting  on   a   doctrine  of  oatas- 
trop]  of  uniformity.     The 

former  regarded  those  changes  which  have  mani-  j 
festly  taken  place  in  the  history  of  our  planet 
as  having  occurred  al  ibruptly.     To  tlii.s  doctrine 

the  prevailing  impression  thai  there  had  been  providential 
interventions  lenl  much  force.  The  other  school,  reposing 
on  the  great  principle  of  the  invariability  of  the  Lav 
Nature,  insisted  thai  affairs  had  always  gone  on  at 
same  rate  and  in  the  same  way  as  they  do  dow.  Benoe  it 
maintained  an  opposition  to  the  catastrophists,  and  in  this, 
it  may  be  Baid,  waa  actually  nol  true  to  its  own  principles. 
Any  doctrine  of  uniformity,  rightly  considered  from  its 
mosl  general  point  of  view,  includes  an  admission  of 
catastrophes.  Numerous  illustrations  of  this  truth  spon- 
taneously Buggesl  themselves.  A  tower,  the  foundations 
of  which  are  Blowly  yielding,  may  incline  more  and  more 

for  many  centuries,  hut  the  day  must  OOme  in  which  it 
will  fall  at  last.  In  the  uniformity  of  the  disturbance  :i 
catastrophe  was  eventually  involved.  Ami  thus,  in  what 
lias  been  said  respecting  geological  events,  though  they 
are  spoken  of  as  proceeding  quietly  and  with  uniformity, 
it  may  he  understood  that  sudden  crisis  are  also  con- 
templated. Moreover,  those  who  adopt  the  doctrine  of 
uniformity  in  an  absolute  sense  must  pay  a  due  regard  to 
the   variations   in   intensity  of  Dhvsical   acts   which   their 
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the  other  1     too.     It  does  not  matter  that  the  entire 

through  by  the  individual  in  the  eon 
few  months,  while  in  the  race  it  demands  ag    • 
The  Btandard  ol  time  that  ought  to  be  applied 
in  the  respective  duration  of  lif'<'.     In  man  it  is  c.'.n.iuctedin 
much  if  he  attains  to  thn  •  ixs  and  ten; 

but  the  entire  period  of  human  record,  embracing  several 
thousand  years,  offers  no1  a  single  instance  of  the  birth, 
maturity,  and  death  of  a  They,  tJ  who 

think  they  find,  in  the  bui  b  thai  have  in  an 

orderly  manner  n  plaa  d  ea  in  the  life  of  the  earth. 

the  sure  proof  of  I>i\i'.'-  intervention,  would  do  well  to 
determine  at  what  point  the  production  of  such  forms  by 
law  cases,  and  at  what  {>. >in t  their  production  by  the 
immediate  act  of  God  begins.  Their  task  will  Lx  as  hard 
to  tell  where  one  colour  in  the  rainl  ov  onda  and  where  the 
next  commences.  They  will  also  do  well  to  remember 
that,  in  great  mundane  <  vents,  the  seal  i  of  time  is  ample, 

and    that    then-  may   1  ntial   dilfeieiice    between   a 

oourse  that  is  run  over  in  a  few  days  and  one  t!  it  requires 
for  its  completion  thousands  of  a  atm 

The  co-existenci  of  di  ■  ii< .-. 

was  the  incontrovertible  fad  by  which  was 
monstratod    the   gradual    |  oni   form  to 

form  without  catastrophes,  the  argument  relied  ' 
upon  gathering  strength  from  such  oircumstanoes 

as  these,  that  even  the  foesi]  shells  of  the  modern  Italian 
tuffs  which  are  not  extinct  cxhifit  a  slight  want  of  I 

spondence  when  compared   with    tho.se    now    inhabiting 

the  Mediterranean,  some  of  the  old  on.  s  1  eing  twice  and  ;i 

half  as  large  as  the  present,  and  thai  there   is  a  numerical 

ige  from  strata  containing  -■  venty  per  cent,  of  n 

shells  to  those  that  are  altogether  recent,  or  contain  one 
hundred  per  cent.  This  is  manifestly  indicative  of  a  con- 
tinually changing  impression  bringing  on  a  corresponding 
modelling.  It  is  the  proof  of  a  slow  merging  into,  or  of  a 
measured  assumption  of,  the  new  form  a  transition,  for 
the  completion  of  which  probably  a  very  long  time  is 
required.  That  the  existing  reindeer  is  found  in  the  same 
fluviatile  deposits  with  an  extinct  hippopotamus  s 
certainly  to  prove  that  there  was  a  condition  of  things  in 
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forward  as  an  evidence  that  nothing  of  the  kind  had 

r  a  church  with  inch, 
wills  in  Italy,  might  ] 

t  Eg  .t'  h  id  !..  ■  ■  disturb- 

r.ut 

what  i>  the  weight  of  al]  this  wh<  .  eition 

with  the  '  lined  and  fractured 

strata  ?     And  b  Lb  pn  1  in 

behalf  of  the  ]  ice  of  animals.  The  facts  with  which 

the   .  -■■  on   which 

depends,  are  insnfficii  ;.T  for  th    pnxj 

in  extent    of  tim  n  the 

•   of  the  earth   th     .  ry  bnilding  in   the  world 

may  be  perpendicular;  there  have  been  transformati< 
organisms,  though  for  four  I  I  years  th<  n  may  have 

been  no  perceptible  ch  a 

tf  '  '••'  r  there  had  been  a  univ.  I  ion  of  all  poe 

organic  forms  or  combinations,  forthwith  vast 
nnmbers  of  them  must  have  disappeared,  every 
type  being  eliminated  which  v  ;con- 

spondence  with  the  external  conditions  or  with 
tin-  medium  in  which  it  was  pis  ed.  If  the  environment 
<>r  the  physical  conditions  underwent  a  variation,  a  <-..r- 
iriation  in  the  forms  that  could  by  possibility 
must  ensue,  and.  from  a  thorough  study  of  those  not 
eliminated,  the  physical  conditions  migl  I  rtained; 

and  conversely,  from  a  thorough  knowledge  of  \\\>-  phy- 
sical conditions,  the  forms  that  could  i  imination 
might  be  designated.     The  facts  on  which  Covier  i 
did  not  demonstrate  what  he  supposed.     His  Immobility 
of   species  v..,-                                    of  an    innate   or   intri 

1  by  them,  but  merely  an  illustration 
that  external  physical  agents  had  not  undergone  any  well- 
marked  variation  in  the  time  with  which  he  was  concerned. 

What  is  here  meant  by  variation  in   physical  : 
condition   is  not  any  intrinsic  change   in    their 
nature,   but    the    varied   manner  in  which    they  MTfMliniof 
may  work  by  interfering  with  one  another,  or  J^SS*1 
experiencing  declines  of  intensity.     From  the 
fact  that  we  may  read  in  the  fixed  stars,  through  the  pro- 

frrossivo  rnntirm  of  liVht    the  historv  of  a   million    of  ruurt 
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fixed  at  last.  Tims  ;i  given  plant  may,  in  the  course  of 
ages,  under  the  influence  of  unremittingly  acting  physical 
conditions,  undergo  a  permanent  change,  and  a  v.  ally  new 
plant  arise  as  soon  as,  through  the  repetitions  of  sn 
generations,  the  modifications  have  become  bo  thorough,  bo 
profound,  capable  of  transmission  with  certainty. 

Perhaps  this  is  what  has  taken  place  with  many  of  our 
kitd:'  ii  plants,  of  which  the  special  varieties  may 

bo  propagated  by  seeds.     Bui  there  is  another  mode  by 
which  thai  result  may  be  n  ran  if  we  decline  the 

dootri if  St.  Augustine,  who,  in    his  work  "  1)' 

Dei,"  shows  how  islands  may  be  peopled  with  animals  by 
M spontaneous  generation."  All  organic  forms  originally 
spring  from  a  simple  cell,  the  development  of  which,  as 
indicated  by  the  final  form  attained,  is  manifestly  de- 
pendent "ii  the  physical  conditions  it  has  1  to 
during  its  course.  It'  those  <•  editions  change,  that  final 
form  must  chant:'  odingly;  and  in  this  mat 
since  all  organic  I                                      une  starting  ■ 

-    the  same  ',  11,  as  has  1„  en      til,  which  helplessly  stihmits 

to  whatever  impression  may  be  put  upon  it     the  issue  is 
the  same  as  though  a  transformation  or  •  ition  had 

occurred,  since  t i  i  'ant  is  not    like 

Such  a  manner  of  considering  these  changes  is  in  harmony 
•with  our  beet  physiological  knowledge,  since  it  dot 
limit  itself  to  a  small  portion  of  the  lite  of  an  individual, 
hut  embraces  its  whole  cycle  or  career.  For  the  more 
complete  examination  of  this  view  I  may  refer  to  the 
second  chapter  of  the  second  hook  of  my  "  I  hysiology." 

But  hen-  has  arisen  the  inquiry,  Does  the  modification 
of  organic  forms  depend  exclusively  on  the  im-  1>r,,u.m.fth.- 

pressions    of  external    inih  is  it  due    to  modlAi 

a  nisus  or  force  of  development  residing  in  the  "  f"n"9' 

:  a  themselves? 

Whether  we  consider  the  entire  organic  series  in  its 
succession,  or  the  progress  of  an  individual  in  his  de- 
velopment, the  orderly  course  presented  might  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  operation  is  taking  place  under  a  law — 
an  orderly  progression  being  always  suggestive  of  the 
operation  of  law.  But  a  philosophical  caution  must,  how- 
ever, he   here  exercised ;    for  deceptive  appearances  may 
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td  us  into  the  error  of  imputu  b  a  law,  impn 

by  t       l  inism,  thai   which 

really  rnal  physical  conditions,  which,  on 

thcii  their  own.     What    i> 

bero  meant  may  bo  ill  :r  mi 

the  habil  i  Inal   de- 

::.     *  'ii  such  q  surface  u    bucoi  Bsion 
uonjc-f.i        ,,)■  vegetable  ty]  .;   make  it  i  ince, 

and,       •  were  <  liminated, 

tight  Bpeak  of  th< 

( >r.  in  the  .-<  <"ii«l  place, 
might  ref<  r  them  to  an  intrinaio  for©   of  <!■  velopmenl 
i in j >.-i rt . -.  1  to  each  germ,  which  reached  in  <lu«-  season  its 
maximum,  and  then  declined  and  died   ont;    and,   com- 
paring each  typ   with  its  i  and  succeeding  < 
the  interrelation  mighl                  Btod  to  i  ition 
of  a  controlling  law.     Or.  in  the  third              we  might 
l<».k  to  the  external    physi               Lition     the   declini 
•. k i 1 1 lt  place  .it  :i  det<  rminate  rat<-  unci 
mathematical  law,  and  drawn 
\  ed. 

w  the  first  of  th<  se  explanations  in  reality  means  the 
arbitrary  and  unchallengeable  will  of  God,  who  calls  into 
i    extinguish  ling    to    I 

ure,  wh  i  !  wo 

notii  •  bis   vohl  ions  are   not 

erratic,  but  a  ling   to   pure   reason.     The   second 

implies  that  there  1  apt  n  i  -  m  ;i 

law  of  continuous  organic  variation  it  might  have  been 
through  the  arbitrary  fiat  of  God.  The  third  implies  that 
these  re  their  appearance  and  elimination 

t.>  a  physical  influence,  which  is  itself  varying  under  ■ 
strict  mathematical  aeooBsity ;  for  the  law  of  cooling, 
which  the  mrcui  on  "nr  attention,  is  Buch 

a  strict  mathematical  necessity. 

If  at  this  point  we  balance  the  probabilities  of  tl 
Thpirr.i.tiv.   three  explanations,  we  Rhal]  perhaps  find  our- 
probabiiity.     M .] ,,  \  toward  the  last,  as  physioloj 

have  been,  because  of  its  atific  aspect,  and 

should  imt  be  surprised  to  find  it  supported  by  an  array  of 

depending  on  the  principle  that  the  appearance  of 
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new  forms  does  not  observe  a  certain  inevitable  order,  or 
stand  in  a  certain  relation  to  time.  From  individual  de- 
velopment it  might  seem  as  if  the  advancing  procession 
of  an  organism  is  such  that  specific  forms  ever  appear  in  a 
certain  order  one  after  another,  and  at  certain  intervals ; 
but  the  fallacy  of  such  a  conclusion  is  apparent  when 
we  attend  to  the  orderly  procedure  of  the  physical  condi- 
tions to  which  the  developing  organism  is  exposed.  The 
passing  through  a  given  form  at  a  given  epoch  is  due  to 
the  relation  being  to  space  and  its  conditions,  j.^.^pu^ut 
not  to  time.  And  so  in  the  life  of  the  earth,  if  is  m  place, 
development  were  accoreling  to  time,  we  should  n' 
have  an  orderly  succession  of  grades  as  the  earth  grew 
older,  and  in  all  localities,  at  a  given  moment,  the  con- 
temporary organisms  would  be  similar;  but  if  it  were 
according  to  space,  that  rigorous  procedure  would  not 
occur;  in  its  stead  we  should  have  a  broken  series,  the 
affiliation  being  dependent  on  the  secularly  continuous 
variation  of  the  physical  condition. 

.Nov«-  this  was  discovered  to  be  the  case.  For  instance, 
throughout  the  northern  hemisphere,  during  the  Tertiary 
period,  an  extinct  placental  Fauna  was  contemporaneous 
with  an  extinct  marsupial  Fauna  in  Australia.  If  the 
development  was  proceeding  ar-cording  to  time,  by  an 
innate  nisus,  and  not  according  to  external  influences,  the 
types  for  the  same  epoch  in  the  two  hemispheres  should 
be  the  same ;  if  under  external  influences,  irrespective  of 
time,  they  should  be,  as  they  were  found  to  be,  different. 

If  true-going  clocks,  which  owe  their  motion  to  their 
own  internal  mechanism,  were  started  in  all  countries  of 
the  earth  at  the  same  instant,  they  would  strike  their 
successive  hours  simultaneously.  But  sun-elials,  which 
owe  their  indications  to  an  exterior  cause,  would  in  dif- 
ferent longitudes  tell  different  times,  or,  when  the  needful 
light  was  absent,  their  shadows  would  altogether  fail. 

As  to  the  vegetable  kingdom,  the  principles  that  hold 
for  the  animal  again  apply.  At  a  very  early  period,  even 
before  the  deposit  of  the  coal,  all  the  distinct  forms  of 
vegetable  tissue  were  in  existence,  and  nothing  to  prevent, 
so  far  as  time  was  concerned,  their  being  united  together 
all  over  the  world  into  similar  structural   combinations. 
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the  constitution  of  the  sea-water,  ac  Balinity, 

Jtered  through  difference  of  evaporation  in  diffi 
latitudes,  an  effeci  inevitably  making  a  profound  impres- 
sion on  marine  animal  life. 

Supported  by  the   facts  thai  have  been  mentioned  re- 
specting the  later  fossils  of  Australia  and  Brazil,  N  tl 
and  their  analogy  to  forms  now  existing  in  those 
oountri  s,  much  str<  bs  was  laid  on  the  bereditary  lr-i',*mias,on- 
transmission  of  structure,  and  hence  the   inferenoe 
drawn  that  such  examples  are  of  a  mixed  nature,  depending 
in  part  on  external  agency,  in  part  on  an  interior  develop- 
mental force.     From  marsupial   animals,  marsupials  will 
i         ;  from  placenta]  ones,  those  thai  are  placental     lint 
haps,  an  illustration  drawn  from  the  inorganic 
kingdom  may  not  bo  without  interest  and  use.     Two] 
of  carbonate  of  lime  may  1"    rolling  among  the  pebbles 
at  the  bottom  of  a  brook,  one  perpetually  splitting  into 
rhomboids,  the  other  into  arragonitic  prisms.     The  frag- 
ments differ   from   on<  oly  thus   in    their 
crystalline  form,  but  in  their  physical  qualiti  -.  as  density 
and    hardness,  and    in   their  optical    qualities   also.     \\v 
might  say  that  the  calo-spar  crystals  gave  birth  t  i  calo- 
Bpar  crystals,  and  the  arragonitic  to  arragonite ;  we  might 
admit   that   there  is  an  interior  propensity,  an   intrinsic 
tendency  to  produce  that  result,  just  as  we  say  that  there 
is  a  tendency  in  the  marsupial  to  engender  a  marsupial; 
but  if,  in  our  illustration,  we  look  for  the  cause  of -that 
»,we  find  it  in  a  physical  impression  long  antecedently 
made,  that  the  carbonate  of  lime,  crystallizing  at  212*  Pahr., 
produces  arragonite,  ami.  at    a  Lower  temperature,  calc 
spar;  ami  that  the  physical  impression  thus  accompli 
though  it   may  have  been  thousands  of  \  .  was 
never  cast  off,  but  perpetually  manifested  its. ■If  in  all  the 
future  history  of  the   two  samples.       That  which  we  some- 
times speak  of  as  hereditary  transmission,  and  refer  t'>  an 
interior  property,  peculiarity,  or  force,  may  be   nothing 
more   than    the   manifestation   of  a   physical    impn 
long  antecedently  made. 

In  the  last,  place,  the  idea  of  an  intrinsic  force  of 
development  is  in  connexion  with  time  and  a  progres- 
sion, and  only  comes  into  prominence  when  we  examine  a 
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sky;  the   rainbow  seen  in  its  spray  disappears  when  tho 
bean  withdrawn. 

in  that  oolle  I  tnce  which  constitutes  an 

animal ;  whal  m,  high  nr  low,  in  the 

real;::  of  life,  there  i  rpetual  in-.  □  of  new 

material  and  a   perpetual  departm  old.     It  is  ■ 

an   individual,  1  h;tt   we  B60.     Its    per- 
manence  altogether   d  permanenoe  <>f  tho 

;.;il  conditions.     If  tl. 

i  U>  W  1    r:.i   i  lit. 

An  animal  is  therefore  a  rich  material 

is  \  udl  I 
matatioD    into   new  prodm  bs.     In  I     f 

smutation  force  is 

dl  its  life  is  the  di  pi  in  which  the 

thus  dis<  Li  d. 

A  -  :    :,tilie  rx.uninalion  <  I"  iiiiiu;il  life  hide  two 

primary   facts.     It    must  oonsid  .    ! 

in  whal  manner  the  stream  of  mati  rial  aubstai 
has  been  derived,  in  »  and  whither  it  pa>-es 

away.     And,  from  nothing, 

and  is  in  its  <  mine 

from  wli.it  .viinv  that  whii       i        .  lay<  1  by  animals 
I  lined,  iji  what  iiinmier  it  is  employed,  and  what 

disposal  is  mad    of  it  ev<  ntually. 

The  force  ti.  riginally  derived  from  tho 

snn.     Plai  lium  for  its  oon-  r^.i.^^ 

veyanoe.     inc  inorganic  materi  Jine  na- 

ture enti  ring  into  thi  ir  constitution  is  obtained 
from  the  .M>il  in  which  they  grow,  as  is  also,  for  tin 
part,  the  w  iter  they  require;  but  their  organic  subsi 
is  derived  from  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  and  hence  it 
rictly  true  that  they  are  condei  from  the  air. 

1  h  aents  may  1«-  sufficiently  illustrated,  and  the 

relation  between  plants  and  animals  shown,  by 
tracing  the  courseof  any  one  of  the  ingredients  j.:.",.'t-' 
entering  into  the  vegetable  composition,  and  de-  "'^™^ 
rived,  as  has  been  aaid,  from  the  air.     For  this 
purpose,  if  we  select  their  chief  solid  eli  urban,  the 

remarks  applicable  t"  the  course  it  follows  will  hold 
mpany  ing  elements,     hi 
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r  the 
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time. 

j>r. »• 

curii  The  i.  mbustion 

ghl  from  the 
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Ln  ;ill  Miir 
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purposes  "t"  ilium: 
My  nw  ii  ex] 

■ .  which 

furnishix  q  to  the 

boo    of  died 

.  h  other, 
their  mutual  bility,  that   that  which  ha 

□  the  pr 

thus  irk  applying  to  1 

nrvora  as  well  as  the  herbivora.     In  K itli  casei 
the  -  Bupply  i  '  •  kingdom,  indir 

or  directly.     The  plant  is  thus  indisp  as ible  tot] 

the  collector  and  i  n  server  >'f  that  force  the  expendi- 
ture  of  whi<  b  constitul  •  cial  display  of  animal  life. 

From  this  I  vi.  w.  ; 1 1 j i 1 1 : : 1 1  s   must   therefor 

considi  n  which   f<>r<  i 

descrih  d,  is  utiii/   1.     The  t  t   the 

tissu.-tii.it  h..  rmed  from  it,  I  upon  by  the 

air  they  breathe,  and  o  3  partial  .:iun, 

and  now  em<  i  •  .  in  part  as  heat  in  ; 

i  in  part  as  light  "r  electricity, 
the  force  that  original]  from  the  sun. 

i>.    th<  i  olution 

through   which   material  particles  Buitable   for 

mization  incessantly  run. 
they  Damnations  in  the  air  or  the  soil, 
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thought  it  : 
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•'Whatever  may  be  .-; ». i •  1  by  speculative  philosophers  to 
mtrary,  the  advancement 
the  study  of  phj  Biology.  ■■uld 

optics  have  1  I!  who  had  purposely  pu1 

their  own  eyes?     What  would  have  been  the  pi 

•]  my  among  the 

the  so-called  philo  given  as  imposing 

doctrines  of  the  nature  and  attribuu  s  of  the  mind  in  ab- 

solut 

authors  n  ho  have  thus 

celebrity,  how  many  m  I  with  the 

strucl  ore  of  the  human  brain  i     1  kmbl ' 

luiil  been  so  uniortunal 

thai   wonderful  organ  was  th(  I  all  their 

ilations.      In    voluntarily 
Belves  from  every  solid  fad   which  mighl  t 
landmark  to  them,  truly  said  to  have  Bailed 

upon  a  shoreless  b<  .t  from  which  th<  The 

only  fad  thej  teach  us  with  certainty  i  know 

nothing  with  certainty.     I;   is  the  inherent  difficult 
their  method  thai  it  must  Lead  b 
Wh.i:  anded  on  a  material  sul  larily 

a  c  istle  in  the  air." 

Oonsidering  thu  ientifio  views  of  the  nature  <>f 

man  can  only  be  obtained  from  an  examination 
of  his  nervous  system,  and  thai  the  right  inter- 
ition  »»t  tin-  manner  <>t  action  oi  that  system 
depends  on   the  guiding  Light  of  oomparati 
anatomy  and   physiology,    1    shall,  in    the  following  ex- 
position,   present    the    progress    of    discovery   on 
principles. 

In  those  Low  tribes  of  life  which  Bhow  the  first  indica- 
tions of  a  nervous  Bysti  m,  its  operation  is  purely   _ 

....  *•,  ,   .  l  '  ,'       Hi--  riiil.ni>  0- 

nicclianic.il.    An  external  impression, as  a  touch,  uiyi 
made  upon   animals  of    that    kind,   is   instantly 
answered  to  by  a  motion  winch  they  execute, 
and  this  without   any  manifestation  of  will  or  conscious- 
ness.   The  phenomenon  is  exactly  of  the  same  kind  as  in  a 
machine  .'I'  which,  if  a  given  lever  is  touched,  a  motion  its 
instantly  produced. 
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ii    instantly  tp«- 
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umpbioxus,   ti 
nothing  more     It  may  th<  only  tw.> 

I »:  l  r  t  rd  and  thi  two 

rand  I   •    automatic,  attributable  t<>  ti. 

the  instinctive,  attributable  to  the  Lit* 

1  i 1 1 r  a->  we  advano   from  the  low  \  rd  in 

D  tho 
medulla   obloi  ebellum,  and   on    the  P,  rintrl. 

.    ..     From  this  moment 
the  animal  diapla;  powers,  its  intel- 

[kingly  murk 
meat  of  the  i 

It  remains  I  line  with  o  of 

w  parte,  the  cerebrum;  the  other  Functional 
ton,  the  cerebellum,  being  of  minor  interest,  tv  ' 

Fur  the  it  is  on  speak  <>f  the 

sympathetic  nerve,  since  it  belongs  to  th«'  apparatus  of 
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n     IB    a  ill 

from  i   om 

movemi  tits;   I  dlow  in  ly ;    by    I 

is  the  pla  ptioii  of  laMi- 

an  1  ;  stinct 

1  bj 
:  ;im  snp<  i|    -•  '1  ii]  i  rtion, 

the  <  erebrnm, 
ideas.     11 

ol>liur<  '1     to     •  in] 

automata 

thoughts  Bpring  forth  i   in  a 

;  tin   of   flux,  and 

branch  "f  the  tu  rv<  iui 

-  of  the  modes  of  operation  of  the  parts  from 
which  it  was  develop  lotion  is  .-till  often  i 

ntrol  our  • 
mgh  or  weep  in  roite  of  ourselv<  b,  and<  r  the  impresaion 
<»f  son-.-  .  eternal  incident.     Nay.  more;  the  inciti 
may  be,  as  we  very  well  know,  nothing  material— nothing 
but   a  recollection,  an  idea— and  yel  it  is  enough.     But 
these  phenom  perhaps    restricted   to  the  tir.-t   or 

anterior  lobes  of  the  brain,  and.  accordingly,  we  remark 
them  most  distinctly  in  children  ami  in  animals.     As  the 
1  ami  third  Lobes  begin  to  .sir.  such 

ts  arc  brought  under  control. 
There   is.  therefore,  a   regular    pi  finite 

improvement  in  the  i.  m  of  the  animal  e 

the   olan  Q(  vex  varying,    but   bein_  tently  carried 
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e  f  forms,     'i'li'  irs  suffers  an  arrest,  in  - 

at  a   lower,   in  some  at  a  higher   point,   bat    his    ] 

onward  to  completion. 

Bnt  tIkit  is  not  all.     The  biography  of  the  earth,  the 
life   of    the   entire   globe,  corresponds   to   this 

<>f    the    individual,   to    thi.>    orderly  againimhe 
ion    of    the   animal   series.      Commencing  "tr-iifeor 

"    In**  clout? 

with  tin-  oldest  r.><ks  that  furnish  animal 

mains,  and  advancing  to  t  gnize 

itinnal    improvement    in  construction,   indicated   by 
the  degree  "f  ach 

earliest  fishes  *  1  i •  I  not   pn  idition  ol 

tin'  Bpinal  colnmn  which  is  to  b 

The  Silurian  and  Devonian  rocks  do  doI  present  it  in  an 
Fishi  s.  np  to  the  <  |  och,  had 

a  heterocerca]  tail,  just 

the  jirrs.nt  time  have  ap  to  a  certain  ]»  riod  of  their  life. 
There  was,  therefore,  an  arrest  in  the  "id  extinct  t 
and  an  advance  t<>  a  higher  point   in  I  dern. 

bucklt  r-head<  '1  fishes  of  the  1  Devonian  rocks  had  their 
respiratory  organs  and  mnch  of  their  digestive  apparatus 
in  the  head,  and  showed  an  approximate  □  to  the  tad] 
or  embryos  of  I  iil<  b  of  t!.«-  i  olite  had 

biconcave  vertebra,  Like   the  embryos  of  ti. 

which  have  gained    !:.•    capability  of  making  an   adi 

to  a  higher  point.  In  the  geological  order,  reptiles  make 
their  appearance  next  aftei  fish<  s.  and  this  is  what  we 
should  expect  on  the  principle  of  an  ascending  nervous 
development.  Not  until  Long  after  come  birds,  later  in 
date  and  higher  in  nervous  advancement, capable  not  only 
of  instinct,  hut  also  of  intelligence.  Of  mammals,  the 
iirst  that  appear  are  what  we  should  have  expected  the 
marsupials;  hut  among  the  tertiary  rocks,  very  many 
other  forms  are  presented,  the  earlier  ones,  whether  her- 
bivorous or  carnivorous,  having  a  closer  c  orrespondenoe 
to    the  archetype  than   the  existing  on  in  their 

embryonic  states,  the    analogies    occurring    in  Absolute 
such  minor  d.  rails  as    tl.  ion   of  forty-  '  ,,"r,';"y,f 

four  t^eth.       The  biography  of  the  earth  is  thus,    tranamuta- 

on  the  great  scale,  typical  of  individual  life.  *■**■■» 
even   that   of   man.  and   the   succession   of  snecies   in   the 
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i        :  ight  half  ma  b  icken  with  ] 

unimpaired;  one  may  1  -  >  its  right  or  i 
may  retain  them.  lent 

^  i  i.  though    indi  pendent  in   this 
closely  ted  in  anothi  r.     The  brain  of  the  right 

rales  halt  of  I  .  that  ol 

rales  "V.  i  :.t  of  thi  -hips 

and  a  f  the  cerebro-s]  Lnal 

alternate  lit"  ;  of  1 
of  trains  of  thoi 
triple  ;   of  the  wilful  d< 

brain  li 
geetions  of  tl  well  kn 

Bubj<  l 

:.     The 

1  as  much  upon  the  compl< 
.1    halv<  b  It 

■ 
will  I  by  him,  out- 

is  unequal  to  1  ] 

of  thi 

Physiology.     He  will  there  find  tfa 
nature   oi 
memory  ; 

different  times  ;  ti  i  tion  of  thi 

time  ;  tli'-  ej e  as  I  ich  as  tl. 

i-.  b  and  temp  natures ;  the  smell  ai 
for  the  chemical  determination  and  liqui 

From  a  consideration  of  the  construction,  developm 
and  action  of  the  nei 
may  gain  correct  \  low  -  ■  f 

tic  beings,  and   ol  tain  true  i 
metaphysical  theoi  u  s.     lb 
geneousness  in  his  intellectual  structure  which  v, 
those  topics  so  long  supposed.     It  is  a  triple  mechanism. 

ontle,    a    gradual,  a    definite   development   .. 
reaches  its  maximum  in  him  without  a  breach  ! 

oontinuity.     Parts  which,   because  of   their 
completion,  arc  capable  of  yielding  in  him  such  Bplendid 
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true  when  we  encounter,  at  the  close  of  our  investigation, 
this  harmony  between  the  life  of  tin*  individual,  th<-  lii'<-  of 
society,  and  t  be  life  of  the  earth. 

Lb  it  probable  thai  the  individual  proceeds  in  his  m 
menl  ox  development  under  law,  that  the  planet  also  pro- 
oeeds  in  its  movements  trader  law,  but  that  society 
not  proceed  under  law  ■ 

Man,  thus,  is  the  last  term  of  an  innumerabL 
isms,  which,  under  tin-  domination  of  law,  , 

1  ■  rnity  and 

has,in  tin-  lapse  01  time,  been  evolving.  Law 
has  controlled  the  inorganic  world,  and  caused 
the   earth    to   pass   through  various  tal  conditions, 

gently  and   continuously  -  mother.     The 

plastic  forms  of  organic  w  a  modelled  to  suit 

those  changing  conditions.  The  invariability  "1"  thai  law- 
is  indicated  l>\  the  Dumber!  through  which  it  has 
been  maintained,  its  universality  by  its  holding  good  in 
the  life  of  the  meanesl  indi\  idual. 

Bui  it  ii  only  s  pari  of  so<  i<  logy  that  we  have  considered, 
and   of    which    we    have    investigated    the   development. 
In  the  mosl   philosophical  aspect  the  subjeel  in 
eludes  comparative  as  well  as  human  sociology. 
For,  though  there  ety  where  actions  are 

simply  reflex,  there  is  a  possibility  of  it  where  thi 
instinctive,  as  well  as  where    they  are   intellectual.     Its 
tial    condition  being   interoommunication,  there  are 
necessarily  modifications  depending  respectively  on  touch 
or  upon  the  higher  and  more  ildic.it.  1  hat   is 

none  the  less  Boci*  ty  which,  among  insects,  depends  upon 
antenna!  contacts.  Human  society,  founded  on  sp 
Bight,  bearing, has  its  indistinct  beginnings, its  rudiments, 
!■  w  down  in  the  animal  Bcale,  as  in  the  bell-like  note 
which  Borne  of  the  uudibranchiate  gasteropods  emit,  or 
the  solitary  midnight  tapping  with  which  the  death-watch 
salutes  his  mate.  Society  resting  on  instinct  is  charac- 
terized by  immobility;  it  is  necessarily  unprogressive. 
Society  resting  on  intellect  is  always  advancing. 

But,  for  the  present,  declining  this  general  examination 
of  sociology,  and  limiting  our  attention  strictly  to  that  <>f 
humanity,  we  can  not  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  fact  that 
in   us   the   direction   of   evolution    j;   altogether   t 
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which  the  application  of 

led.  'I  The  ' 

would  -i  '  . 

■ 
isfully   used  at  1  I 

\>i-  only  n 

compulsion.     A  gi  n  the  intervening 

taken    pi  I  illy  pow<  rful 

IT    iiitl'i' 

remained  am  I 

r,  no   worse ;    bill 

[•standing.      I.'  i    in- 

teUectual  kind  are  now  needful.     An  atl 
an   al  with 

remonsi  n 

If  it    is   thus   with    the   individual,  - 
with  humanity.     ! 
undi  i 
suitabl 
illua  i  I  Inue 

for  I  v.  p.       A  nit:. 

..t'  a  from  th' 

its  :tl. 

the  t  modification  has  silently  taken    ; 

Though    after   ;i   Bhort    interval    ti  not 

amount  to  much,  in  thi  time  there  must  h 

tably  be  exhibited   th  le  of  a  thai    had 

outgrown  it-  forms,  it-  rules  of  life. 

ii    a    w;iiit    of    harmony 
I         ptihle,  w  her  incompatible  with 

i,  and  is,  in  effl  ct,  an  hronism, 

it  is  plainly  unphilosophical  and  unv< 
of  compulsion.    No  matter  what  thepov  ernments 

or  of  human  authorities  may  1m-,  it  is  impossible  for  them 
to  stop  the  intellectual  advancement,  for  it  I 
by  an  organic  law  over  which  they  have  no  kind  of  contn  1. 

mere  sometimes  affirm  that  tin- sun  is  th 
directly   "i"   indirectly,   <>t"  all    the   mechanical 
movements   t  uixjii    t\iv    tarth. 
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a  hundred  ext  influences,  mould  tl.  their 

meral  ah  ^collections  of  m  ri  I 

of  which  animated  things  consist  offer  a  plasti         •jla- 

Lined.    The  nnmbei  ofindividn 
like  the  rippli  >  of  the 

A>    i  eternal    circumsl         -  _  '1    tonus 

change  with  then 

which  the  m<  tand  in  b  "    1  rela- 

tion.   The  affiliated  sequence  of  the  external  circumstances 

:  1 1  •  -  •  1  in  the  aflSli  .   Living  I 

From  parts,  or  from  thing 
and   new  thu  the   oew 

juxtaposed  to  the  old,  bui  evoh  q  it. 

Prom  the  ho  the  net 

il  is  brought  forth.     A    new  member,  fashioned   in 
v  and  apart,  r   abruptly  ingraft 

Living  thi         N   w  animal  types  ha  ve  never  been  suddenly 
Located  among  old  ones,  but  hi 
i  of   transmutation.     A>   certainly   a>   tl 

Living  thing  musl  die,  so   must    it    reach    -  n    by 

ag  through  a  sucoi  ssion  An 

individual,  or 

•mething  An  inst  i  hilt, 

like  an  immortal  anim  apossibility. 

This   bringing    forth   of  structure    from   structure,  of 
function    from    function,  incidentally  j 
upon  the  whole,  an  appearance  of  progressive 
improvement,   and    for   such   it    I 

nnfrequently  mistaken.  Thus  if  the  lowest  animals,  which 
move  by  reft  t  action  instantly  but  unconsciously,  when 
au  impression  i-  ma  !•  upon  them,  be  compared  with  the 
higher  on<  -  teouted  under        Influence 

of  antecedent  impressions,  and  are  therefore  controlled  by 
.  there  seems  t  i  have   been   such   an   improvement. 
Still,  however,  it  is  altogether  of  a  physical  kin. I.     ! 
impression  of    which    the    dog    OX    elephant    i- 
implies  change  in  the  nerve  centres,  and  these  el. 
at  the  hasis  of  the   memory  displayed  by  those  animals. 
Our  own  experience  l  many  illustrations.     When 

, ;'astlv  on  some  brightly-illuminated  object, 
and  then  close  or  turn  aside  om  fading  impression 
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voyag<  -  to  Madagascar  are  replaced  by  circumnavigation! 
of  the  world;  the  revolving  steam-engine  of  Hero  by  the 
double-acting  engine  of  Wat1  ;  the  great  galley  of  Ftoli 
with  its  many  banks  of  rowers,  by  the  ocean  steam-ship; 
the  solitary  watch-fire  "ii  the  Pharos  by  a  thousand  light- 
houses, with  their  fixed  and  revolving  lights;  the  courier 
on  lii-^  Arab  horse  by  the  locomotive  and  electric  telegraph ; 
the  Bcriptorium  in  the  Serapion,  with  its  shelves  of  papyrus, 
by  countless  printing-]  i  the  "  Almagest"  of  Ptolemy 

by  the  "  Principia  "  of  Newton  ;  and  the  Museum  itself  by 
English,   French,   [talian,  German,   Dutch,   and    Rue 
philosophical    societies,  universities,  colleges,   and    other 
institutions  of  learning. 

grand   is   the   scale  on   which   this  cultivation   of 

science    h:i>    I  many   arc    those 

engaged  in  it.  bo  rapid  is  the  advance,  and  so  i»rogns«in 
great  are  the  material  advantages,  that  there  is  Honor  know- 
no  difficulty  in  appreciating  the  age  of  which  it 
is  the  characteristic.     The  mod  superncia]  outline  enables 
08  to  recognize  at  once  its  reeemblanoe  to  thai  period  of 
Grei  k  life  to  which  I  have  referred.     To  bring  its  features 

into  relief.  I  shall  devote  ;i  fen  view 

of  tin-  progress  of  some  of  the  departments  of  sci 
selecting  for  the  purpose  topics  of  general  u 

First,  then,  as  respects  the  atmosphere,  and  the  p!. 
mens  connected  with  it. 

From   observations  on    the  twilight,  the  elasticity  of 
aerial  bodies,  and  the  condensing  action  of  cold,  TtMatao- 

the  conclusion  previously  arrived  at  by  Alha/.en   1 

w  ts    established,  thai    the   atmosphere   dot 
unlimitedly  into  space.     Its  heighl   is  considered  to  bo 
about    forty-five    miles.      From   its   compressibility,  tho 
greater  pari  of  it  is  within  a  much  smaller  limit  ;  were  it 

of  uniform  density,  it  would  not  extend  more  than  2' 

Hence.   OOmparing    it   with    the    dimensions    of    the 

earth,  it  is  an  insignificant  aerial  shell,  in  thickness  nut 

the  eightieth  part  of  the  distance  to  the  earth's  centre,  and 
its  immensity  altogether  an  illusion.  It  bears  about  tho 
same  proportion  to  the  earth  that  the  down  upon  a  peach 
bears  to  the  peach  itself. 

A   foundation  for  tho  mechanical  theory  of  the  atnio- 
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i        Lets 
■ 

I    from    ' 
animals  returns,  I  iting 

v.-  in  the  air,  now  in  ] 
in  th  the 

i;i  plant 

our   :  us   in 

Ath 
of  i 
unil  t. 

■ 

diffD  .     which     it    v.  ..mi  nature. 

flow  ill    bl  low.       I 

trade-wind  waa  found 
nth.     A  ■  riod    foil 

line, 

I  I  .i\i>  ^s i 1 1  i  a  diameter  of  one  hand* 

hundred  and  fifty  miles,  the  a\i>  moving  in  a  enrvi] 
truck  with  ;i  progn  ssive  advani  •  of  twenty  "r  twenty-five 
miles  aii  hour,  and 

:'  tin.-  glol 
latorial  calms   md  trade- winds  account) 
physica]  piinciplt  admitted  thatthewinds  of  high 

latit  ially  in..  •  1  in 

like  i 

With  these  pal] 

kind.     Through  the  air,  and   by  reason  of 
motions  in  it,  ted  to  as 

The  Alexandrian  mathematicians  ma  Jo  sound  a  favourite 
study.     Modern  acoustics  arose  fr<>M  th<  : :i< .n  that 

ther  ning   from    the   sounding  orm 

.    liut    that    its   |  vibrating    and 

affecting  the  medium  between  it  and  the  ear.     Not  only 
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by  surfaces  of  various  forms;  their  interferences,  so  I 
no  matter  how  intense  they  may  be  individually,  they  can 
lie  caused  to  produce  silence  ;  nor  of  whispering  gall 
echoes,  the  nature  of  articulate  sounds,  the  physiology  of 
the  vocal  and  audil  f  man,  and  utruciion 

of  speaking  machines. 

Like  the  air,  the  ocean,  which  covers  three-fourths  of 
the  earth's  surface,  when  reduced  to  a   proper  n,ooce«n; 
standard   of  measure,  Loses  very  much   of  its  ■ 
imposing  aspect.     The  varnish  that  covers  a  twelve-inch 
globe  represents  iti  relative  dimension  not  inadequately. 

On  the  theory  of  gravitation,  the   tides  of  the  i 
were  explained  as  depending  on  the  attractive  i.ismd 

of  tin-  sun  and  moon.     Its  currents,  in  a  0Bt 
genera]  manner,  are  analogous  to  those  of  tin-  air.     They 
originate  in  the  disturbing  action  of  solar  heat,  the  tem- 
perature of  the  sea  varying  from  85°  in  the  torrid  /> 
the  freezing-poinl  as  tin-  |  approached.     1  - 

ciiic  gravity  at  theeqv  itimatedal  1*028;  but  this 

density  necessarily  varies  with  t  '  which  superficial 

evaporation  takes  place;  the  pure  vapour  rising,  ha- 
more  concentrated  salt  solution.    The  effect  is  therefore,  in 
degree,  to  oountera  I  the  expansion  of  the  water  by 
warmth,  for  the  sun-rays,  being  anl 

below  the   surface   correspondingly  raise   the   tem- 
perature  <>f  that    portion,   which   expands   and   bee 
lighter;  but,  simultaneously,  surface  evaporation  tends  to 
make  the  water  heavier.     Notwithstanding  this,  can 
are  .  Btablished  through  the  prepondi  the  dilatation, 

and  of  them  the  Gulf  Stream  is  to  us  the  most  striking 
example. 

The    physical    action    of    tho    sun-rays    in    occasioning 
currents    operates    through    tho    expansion    of    K(TtCtscf 
water,   of   which  warm   portions  ascend    to   the    ocean 
surface,  colder  portions  from  heneath  setting  in 
to  supply  their  place.      These  currents,  both  hot  and  cold, 
arc  affected  by  the  diurnal  rotation  of  the  earth,  the  action 
being  essentially  the  same  as  that  for  the  winds.      They 
exert  so  great  an  influence  as  conveyers  of  heat  that  they 
disturb    the    ordinary  climate  relation  depending  on  the 
sun's  position.     In  this  way  the  Gulf  Stream,  a  river  of 
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oi*  vapours   iii   a   vacuum   Bhowed   that  the  determining 

Lition  ia  heat,  the  v  I  vapour  capable  of  existing 

in  a  givi  ii  spa*     1  ■  i:  tional  to  thi  ttnre. 

Bcientifio  vii  tnre  i  f  maximum  density 

obtained,  and  on  these  ]  rincipli  -  i  the 

itial  improvement  "f  the  low  pressuj 
the  apparenl    paradox  of  condensn  without 

cooling  the  cyfii  a 

In  like  manner  much  li^ht  was  cast  on  I 

bions  of  water.     H  thai  the  diurnal  vaporiza- 

tion from  ih'    earth    .  u  the  amount  of 

neat  received,  the  vapour  nsn  _  invisibly  in  I 
air  till  ii  n  region  wh  rature 

is  sufficiently  low.     Tl  n    ini«>  \ 

perhai  of  i  n  inch  in  dian  md  of  mj 

of  i  m  1 1  globul  b  a  oloud  i  compos*  d.  <  >f  clouds,  n<  ha  ith- 
Btanding  their  many  forms  and  aspects,  a  classification 
d  cirrus,  cumulus,  stratus,  etc.  It  was  obvious 
why  some  die  wive  away  and  disappear  when  they  <  acounter 
warmer  or  drier  Bpaces,  and  why  othen  I  as  rain. 

It  was  -!."\\  ii  thai  the  dro  they 

come   in   oontacl   with   dust,  boIuI 
matter  in  the  air.     Sinking  into  I 

forth  as  spi  ataminated  with  what 

tin-  soil,  and  finds  its  way,  through  Btrcamlots   ,,  , 

mul  rivers,  hack  to  t  uo  1 1  a,  and  thus  the  drain 
of  countries  is  accomplished.     Through  such  a 
returning  path  it  con  receptacle  from  which  it 

set  out  ;  the  heal  of  the  sun  raised  it  from  the  ocean,  the 
attraction  of  the  earth  returns  it  thereto;  and,  since  the 

supply  is  invariable  from  year  to  year,  the  quantity 
set  in  motion  must  be  the  Bamo.  Collateral  results  of  no 
little  importance  attend  thi  .•  nts.     Evi  ry  drop  of 

rain  falling  on  the  earth  ilisi  ntegrates  and  disturbs  portions 
of  the  s.'il  ;   every  Btream  carries  solid  matter  into  the 
It  is  the  province  "t*  geology  i<<  estimate  the  enormous 
aggregate  of  detritus,  continents  washed  away  and  new 
continents  formed,  and  the  face  of  the  earth  remodelled 

and  renewed. 

The    artificial    decomposition    of    water   constitutes   an 
epoch  in  chemistry.     The  European  form  of  this  scii 
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ployed  by  the  Saracen  phi". 
who  ral  different  forma  of  it — marked  the  • 

when   chemistry  i  .  Lusively   a   s 

quality  ai  of  quantity. 

On  the  run  cry  arose  the  ti, 

of  oxygen,  which  rcfaxy 

ability.     Its  was   greatly    facilitated  geD.*ndthe 

by  the  promulgation  of  a  new  nomenclature  in  ;"jmcncU,ure 
oonformil  principles,  and  of  remarkable 

and  power.     In  1  sary, 

however,    to   modify  I  illy   by  de] 

oxygen  from  the  attitude  of  e  ty  to  which  il 

been  elevated,  and  assigning  to  it  several  a  such 

as  chlorine,  iodine,  etc.     The  introduction  of  the  balance 

ils.i  followed  by  important  eon-' 
chemistr  w  bich  pi  estal  Lish- 

menl  of  the  laws  of  combinations  of  1  o  L 

Ex1  posing  ture  of  chemi 

very  far   from   its  completion.     It   is   -  .  <late 

surrounded  1;  iffolding  its  builders  art 

using,  it  d  with  the  materials  of  their  work, 

that  its  true  plan   can    not   yet    be   made   out.     In    this 
ct  it  is  far  more  backward  than  astronomy.     It  lias, 
ver,   disposed   of   the   idea   of  thi    destruction   and 
creation   of  matter.      It    accepts  without    hesitation   the 
doctrine  of  the   imperishability  of  sul  f 

c  j  l      j  ,.  i    :  I'  ■tcnnirti- 

for,  though  the  aspect  oi  a  thing  may  change  butt?  of 
through  decompositions  and  recombinations,  in  : 

which    its   constituent    parts   are   concerned,  every  atom 

continues    to   exist,    and    may    be    i  I    by   suitable 

]  .  though  the  entire  tiling  may  have   seemingly 

disappeared.     A  particle  of  wan  r  raisi  d  from  the  sea  may 

:.d  invisibly  through  the  air,  it  may  float  above  us  in 

Loud,  it  may  tall  in  the  tain-drop,  sink  into  the  earth, 

gush  forth  again  in  the  fountain,  enter  the   rootlets  of  a 

plant,  vise  tip  with  tho  sap  to  the   haves,  be  there  deeom- 

|        1  by  the  sunlight  into  its  constituent   elements,  its 

en  and  hydrogen;  of  these  and  other  elements,  adds 

and  oils,  and  various  organic  compounds  may  be  made: 

in  these  or  in  its  undeoomposed  state  it  may  be  received  in 

tho  food  of  animals,  circulate  in  their  blood,  be  essentially 
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fluid  and  thai  <>f  I 
discti  dl  the  phenomena,  first  «>n  one  and  then  on 

the  invention  of  I 
determination  that  the  attractive  and  repul 
law  of  the  inverse   squares  ;   the 
:  distribntion  on  conductors;  1 1 1  •  -  .  lmi.lati-  u 
of  the  phenomena  of  induction.     At   length,  when   dis 
med  t«.  be  pausing,  the  fa  ilvanism  were 

announced  in    Italy.     Op  t.>  this  time   it  was 
thought  thai  I 

of  an  animal  was  its  inability  to  exhibit    muscular 
■ ion  :    hut    now  ir  was   shown    thai    muscular  i 
mints  con]  1  1   in   th 

mutilated.     Then  followed  quickly  the  inYention  of  the 
Voltaic  pile.    Who  could  1.  the  twit 

of  a  frog's  b  g  in  the  [talian  experi]  *  or  the 

rad   all   question    tb  I 

ire  of  w.iti  r,  -  parating  ",nl* 

.•1  to  the  deflagration  and  d 
in  .t  vapour  of  metals  thai   could   hardly  b  I  in  a 

furnace?  would  show  that  the  solid  earth  ¥ 
is  an  oxide?  yield  nev  g  vim  upon 

r,  and  evi 
brilliant  of  all  artificial  lights,  rivalling  if  i  Uing, 

in  its  intolerable  Bplendour  the  noontidt 
rion  a  complete  revolution  in  chemistry,  compelling  that 

accept  newideris,and  even  a  new  nomenclat 
that    it  would   give  us  the  power   of  making 

le  of  lifting  more  than  a  ton,  and  cast  a  lig] 
thai   riddle  i  the  pointing  of  the  mariner's   com- 

I        north  and  Bouth,  explain  the  mutual  attracti 
repulsion  ,  ,f  i  that  it  would  enable  us 

to  form  exquisitely  in  metal     asts  <>f  all  kinds  of  objects 
of  art,  and  give  workmen  f  gilding  and  silver- 

ing  without    risk  to    their  health?    that   it    would 

to  the  evil-disposed  the  forging  of  hank  notes,  the 
sophisticating    of   jewelry,    and    be    invaluable    in    the 
uttering    of    false    coinage?    that    it    would    carry    the 
of    commerce    and    friendship   instantaneously 
I  :  incuts  or  under  oceans,  and  "waft  a  sigh  from 

Indus  to  the  pole?" 
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The  investigation  of  the  nature  and  properties  of  light 
rivals  in  interest  and  value  that  of  electricity,  or  light  and 
What  is  this  agent,  Light,  which  clothes  the 
earth  with  v<  rdnre,  making  animal  life  possible,  extending 
man's  intellectual  sphere,  bringing  to  his  knowledge  the 
forms  and  colours  <>t'  tilings,  and  giving  him  information 
of  the  existence  of  countless  myriads  of  worlds?  What  is 
this  light  which,  in  the  midst  of  bo  many  realities, 
ate  him  with  so  many  delusive  fictions,  which  rests 
the  coloured  bow  against  the  cloud  —the  bow  once  Bald, 
when  men  transferred  their  own  motives  and  actions  to 
the  Divinity,  to  be  the  weapon  of  God  ? 

The    first    ascertained   optical    fact  was   probably  the 
propagation   of    light    in   straight    lines.     The  opscaidto- 

theory  of  perspective,  on  which  the  Alexandrian 

mathematicians  voluminously  wrote,  implies    as    much ; 
but  agreeably  to  the  early  methods  of  philosophy,  which 
were  inclined  to  make  man  the  centre  ox  all  things,  it  was 
supposed  that  rays  are  emitted  from  the  eye  and  pi 
outwardly,  not  that  they  come  from  exterior  objects  and 
pass  through   the  organ   of   vision  inwardly.     Even  the 
great  geometer  Euclid  treated  the  subji  ct  on  that  erroi 
principle,  an   error  corrected  by  the  Aral  ians.     In    the 
meantime   the   law   of    reflexion    had    been    discovered; 
that  for  refraction  foiled  Alhazen,  and  was  reserved  I 
European.      Among    natural   optical  phenomena   the   form 
of    the   rainbow  was  accounted    for,   notwithstandin 
general    belief    in    its    supernatural    origin.     Its    colours, 
however,   could     not    bo    explained    until    exact    ideas    of 
refrangibility,  dispersion,  and    the  composition   of  whito 
light  were   attained.      The   reflecting   telescope  was  in- 
vented ;   the  recognized   possibility  of  achromatism  led  to 
an    improvement     in     the    retractor.       A    little  obtan 
previously  the  progressive  motion  of  light  had  •wieiiikt. 
been   proved,  tirst  for  reflected  light  by  the  eclipses  of 
Jupiter's  satellites,  then   for  the  direct  light  of  the  stars. 
A  true  theory  of  colours  originated  with  the  formation  of 
the  solar  spectrum;  that  beautiful  experiment  led  to  the 
ovory  of  irrationality  of  dispersion  and  the  fixed  lines. 
The  phenomena  of  refraction  in  the  caso  of  Iceland  spar 
woro  examined,  and  the  law  for  the  ordinary  and  extra- 
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nized  that   sound   ia   not   a   material   Bubsl 

the  Bounding  body,  btit  only  undulations  p.,  -.-.luia- 
rring  in  the   air.    For   Long,   optica   foiled 
to  reach  an  analogous  conclusion.     The  adi  at  of 

the  former  Bcien  •  bo   from   the  general  principle 

down  to  the  details,  thai  of  the  Latter  from  the  details  up 
to  tin-  general  principle. 

Thai  Light  consists  of  undulations  in  an  elastic  medium 
iral  inferred  in  1664.     Soon  after,  reflexion,  refraction, 
and  double  n  fraction  were  accounted  for  on  that  principle, 
of  this  tin  cry  was  doubtless  owi 
ton's  supremacy.     Qe  gave  ad  itionintli 

ci. in  I  book  of  the  "  Prinoipia  "l  Prop.  42  \  th  il  wave  motions 
must  diverge  into  tin-  anmov<  i!  ind  carrii  d  popular 

rohenaion  with  him  by  Buch  illustrations  as  that  we 
hear     rands  though  a  mountain  interpose.     It  was  thought 
that  tin'  undulatory  theory  wis  disposed  of  by  the  im 
sibility  of  Beeing  through  a  crooked  pipe,  though  \\ 
hear  through  it  ;  or  th  k  round  a  corner, 

though  we  i  an  Listen  round  one. 

The  pri  itury  finally  established  it   through  the 

disoov<  ry  deaf  ructi  d  of  tin 

theory  being  inevitable  when    it  vi  rn  that  Light, 

interfering  under  certain  circumatancee  with  Light, 
produce  darkneaa,  as  sound  added  to  Bound  may  pi 
silence     results    ariaing   from    the   action  of  undulating 
motion.     The  difficulties   ;  I  by  polarization  wore 

not    only   removed,    but    that    olase  of    phenomena    was 
actually   made  a   Btrong  support   of    the    theory.      The 
discovery  that  two  pencila  of  oppositely  polarized  Light 
would  not  interfere,  Led  at  once  to  the  theory  of  trans 
vibrations.     Greal  m  ithematical  ability  was  now  required 
for  the  treatment  of  the  subject,  ami  the  special  conaidera 
tion    of    many   optical    problems    from    this    new    point    of 
view.  as.  for  example,  det<  training  the  result  of  ti 
vibrations  coming  into  a  medium  of  different  density  in 
different  directions.     As  the   theory  of  universal  gravita- 
tion  luul    formerly  done,  so   now  the  undulatory  theory 
began  to  display  its  power  as  a  physical  truth,  enabling 
geometers    to   foresee   results,  and    to   precede   tin-    experi- 
menter in  conclusions.      Anion--  earlier  results  >i'  the  kind 
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The  human  i  ye,  exquisitely  construct*  d  aa  it  is,  Is  never- 
theless  an  imperfect   mechanism,  being  limited   , 
in  its  action.    It   can  only  perceive  waves   of 
a  definite  length,  as  its  fellow  organ,  the  ear, 
can  only  distinguish  ;i  limited  range  of  Bounds,     it  can 
only  take  note  of  vibrations  that  arc  transverse,  as  the  i  ax 
can  only  take  note  of  those  that  are  uormaL     In  optics 
there  are  two  distinct  orders  of  facts;  the  actual  relations 
of  light  itself,  and  the  physiological  relations  of  our  organ 
of  vision,  with  all  its  limitations  and  imperfi  ctions.     Light 
is  altogether  the  creation  of  the  mind.     The  ether  i 
thing,  light  is  another,  just  as  the  air  is  one  thing  and 
sound  another.     The  ether  is  uot  composed  of  the  colours 

of  light  any  mo.  e  than  the  atmospheric  air  OOnsistfl  of 
musical  notes. 

To  the  chemical  agency  of  light  much  attention  has  in 
i   times  been  devoted.     Already  in  photo-  ctantaito. 
graphy,  it  has  furnished  us  an  art  which,  I  hough 
yet  in  its  infancy,  presents  exquisite  n  presenta- 
tions of  scenery,   pa  I   events,  the   countenances   of  our 
friends.     In  .-m   almost   magical   way   it  evokes  invisible 
impressions,  and  gives  duration  to  fleeting  shadows.     M 
over,  these  chemical  influences  of  light  give  birth  to  the 
whole   vegetable   world,  with   all    its   varied   char;; 
colour,  form,  and  property,  and,  a^  we  have  seen  in  the 
last  chapter,  on  them  animal  life  itself  depends. 

The  conclusions  arrived  at  in  optica  ueoessarily  en1 
as  fundamental  ideas  in  thermotics,  or  the  Bcience  . 

of  heat  ;    for  radiant  heat  moves  also  in  straight 

lines,   undergoes    reflexion,    refraction,    double 

refraction,  polarization,  and  hence  the  theory  of  transverse 
vibrations  applies  to  it.     Heat  is  invisible  light,  as  light 

is  visible   heat.      Correct    notions  of    radiation    originated 
with    the    Florentine    academicians,   who    used    concave 
minors;  and,  in  the  cold-ray  experiment,  masses  of  i 
five  hundred  pounds  weight.     The  refraction  oi  invisible 

heat  was  ascertained  in  consequence  of  the  invention  ol 
the  thermoelectric  pile.  Its  polarization  and  depolarization 
soon  followed.  Already  had  been  demonstrated  the  in- 
fluence of  the  physical  state  of  radiant  surfaces,  and  that 
the   heat  conies  also   from   a   little   depth   beneath   them. 
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From   almost   any  <>f  the   branches   <>f  industry 
might  1»  i  illustrating  thi  from 

the  application  of  physical  discoveries.     As  an  • 
fer  to  the  cotton  manufacture. 

In   ;i  very  .-hurt  time  after  the   mechanical   aits  were 
applied  to  th<   mannfactnre  of  textile  fabrics,  so  great  was 
the  improvement  that  a  man  could  d<  m<  ire  work 
in  a  day  than  he  had  previously  don<  in  a  year. 
That   manufacture  *  ie 

tli-'   .-"  i.tl  ■  ondition    I 
were  the  invention  of  I 

tin-  prodigious  development  ■•!  tin-  iron  manufacture,  tin1 
locomotive,  and  railroads;  n  suits  not  due  to  the  plaoi  men 
.mil   officers   to   whom    that    continent    had  !    its 

aim  ils.  whose  effigies  encumber  t!  [ties, 

■  i  men  in  the  lower  walks  of  life.     I  ion  is  true 

that  James  Watt.  the  instrument  maker,  conferred  on  his 
native  country  more  solid  benefits  than  all  the  tre  ities  she 

won.     Arkwright 
k  barber,  Han  Brindley  a  millwright's 

appn  q!  • 

By  th<  ■;'  Paul  or  of  Wyatt,  who  introduced  thu 

operation  of  spinning  by  rollers,  a  |  rincipli  1  by 

Arkwright  ;  by  the  rotating  cardii  .  i-«  1 

by   Paul;    by   the  jenny  of   Sighs   or    Harg  .    the 

water-frame;  the  mule,  invented  by  Crompton,  - 
was  tip-  cotton  manufacture  develo] 
mand  an  entire  change  in  the  life  .»t'  operati\  Hum 

and   hence    arose   the 

criti  al  moment  was  introduced  Watt's   inven- 
tion, thr  steam-engine.      His  first  patent  was  taken  nut  in 
1769,  the  same  year  that  Arkwright  patented  spinnii 
rollers.     \Yatfs  improvement   chiefly  consist 
in   the  use  of  a   separate  condenser,  and    the 
replacement  of  atmospheric   pn  asure   by  that   of  at 
Still,  it  was  not  until  more  than  twenty  years  after  that  this 
engine  was  introduced  into  factories,  and  hence  it  was  not, 
as  is  sometimes  supposed,  the   cause  of  their  wonderful 
increase.     It  came,  however,  at  a  fortunate  time,  nearly 
i        ident  with  the  invention  of  the  dressing-nutchine  bj 
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But  Bach  ;t  vast  development  in  that  particular  manu- 
facture necessarily  implied  other  improvements,  i,n!,rove_ 
especially  in  Locomotion  and  the  transmission  <«  «■ 
of  intelligence.     The  pedlar'a  pack,  the  pack-  toOTnoUo,L 
horse,  and  the  eari  became  altogether  inadequate,  and,  in 
succession,  were  replaced  by  the  canal  system  of  the  last 
century,  and    by  the   steam-boats   and    railroads  <>f  this. 
The  engineering  triumphs  of  Brindley,  whose  r     u/8 
canals  were  carried,  across  valleys,  ovei  orthrouj  i 
mountains,  above  rivers,  excited  unbounded  admiration  in 
ln's  own  times,  and  yetl  hey  w.  «rc  only  the  precursors  of  the 
railway  engineering  of  ours.     As  it  was,  the  canal  system 
proved  to  he  inadequate  t"  the  want,  and  oaken  railways, 
which  had  long  been  used  in  quarries  and  coal-pits,  with 
the  Locomotive  invented  I  v  Murdoch  in  L784,  were  d<  stined 
to  supplant   them.     It  docs  not  tall  within  inv  present 
purpose  to  relate  how  the  locomotion  of  the  whole  civilized 
world    was   revolutionized,  not    by  the   acl    of  strphei 
some  mighty  sovereign  or  soldier,  but  !•.  '■*"■• 

Stephenson,   once    a    steam-engine    stoker,   who,   by   the 
invention  of  the  tubular  boiler  and  the  ingenious  device 
of  blowing  the  chimney  instead  of  the  fire,  converted  the 
locomotive  of  tin-  lasl  century,  which,  at  its  utmost  Bpeed, 
could  only  travel  seven  miles  an  hour,  into  the  locom 
of  this,  which  can  accomplish  seventy.     1  need  not  dwell 
on  the  collateral  improvements,  the  introduo-  Theniiwa* 
tion  of  iron  for  rails,  metallic  bridges,  tubular  "J'3101"- 
bridges,  viaducts,  and   all   the  prodigies  of  the  existing 
system  of  railway  engineering. 

Lt  is  not  only  on  account  of  the  gigantic  nature  of  the 

work   it   has   to  execute   that    the   machinery  employed    in 

the  great  manufactures,  such  as  those  of  cotton 

and    iron,  is  so  worthy  of  our  admiration;  im-  j"1,'^,. 
provementsas  respects  the  correctness,  and  even    «tn*cUanof 

the  elegance  of  its  own  construction, attract  our 

attention.  It  has  In  en  truly  said  of  steam-engine:;  that 
they  were  never  properly  made  until  they  made  themselves. 
In  any  machine,  the  exc<  Hence  of  its  performance  depends 
on  the  accuracy  of  its  construction.  Irs  parts  must  he 
made  perfectly  true,  and,  to  work  smoothly,  must  work 
without   error.     To  accomplish  such  conditions  t  ixed  u 
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drudgery,  turning  the  wheels  and  ■  3  bour, 

while  -men,  women,  and  child? 

were  engaged  in  I  .  se  things  which  the  engine  could  not 
accomplish     things  requiring  observation  and  intelligent 
•:.     Under  such  a  state  il  was  not  possible  but  thai  a 
social  change  should  ei  relief  from  corporeal  labour 

id  always  followed  by  a  disposition  for  mental  activity; 
and  it  was  no!  withoul  a  certain  1  f  plausibility 

thai  the  philanthropist,  whoa  □  was  dii 

this  subject,  asserted  thai  the  lol  of  the  labouring  man 
was  ii"  better  than  if  had 

the  tyrant,  bul  b  1  ol  the  tyranny;  for  the 

demands  of  the  insal  ia I  ible,  onl . 

must  be  withoul  delay  satisfied ;  the  broken  thread  must 
In-  instantly  pieced;  the  iron  fingers  musl  receive  their 
new  Bupply;  the  finished  work  must  be  forthwith  taken 

away. 

Whal  was  thus  going  on  in  the  mill  was  a  miniature 
picture   of  what  was   going   on    in    th  tuai 

Labour  was  comparatively  diminishing,  mental 
activity    increasing.     Throughout    the   Last    century  the 
intellectual   advai  ,tly  marked,   and 

surprising  is  the  conti  en  the  beginning  and  the 

[deaa  that  oi    •  had  a  living  force  altogether  «li*  «1 
away,  the  whole  community  npiification  of 

the  tact  that  the  more  opportunity  men  have  for  refl< 
the  more  they  will  think.     Well,  then,  might  th< 
interests  lay  in  the  perpetuation  of  forn  1  the 

ancient  order  <  f  things  I  ok  with  intolerable  apprehension 
mi  what  was  taking  place.  They  saw  plainly  that  this 
intellectual  activity  would  at  last  find  a  political  expres- 
sion, and  that  a  power,  daily  increasing  in  intensity, 
would  no1  tail  to  make  itself  felt  in  the  end. 

In  such  things  are  manifested  the  essential  differences 
between   the   Age   of    Faith   and   the   Age  of  j)menox,bt- 

on.      In   the   former,   it'  life  was  enjoyed  in   I 
raininess    it  was  enjoyed   in  stagnation,  in   1111-  pm 
productiveness,   and    in    a    worthless  way.      lint   how  dif- 

t    in  the  latter  '      Every  thin"-  is   in  movement.     S 
many    are   the  changes  we  witness,  even  in   the  com 
a.  vpvv   lii-ief    T:eviod    that,    nn   one    tlirmo-h    rvf    tin-    InrcrnKt 
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of  thia  century  were  made  by  iustm  bich  bear  the 

Ivani   and    Volta.      Why  need    I    speak   of 
lone?     Who  will  with   that   illustrious 

palm  painting,  of  statu. in 

archil  I  ie  dark  cloud  which  for  a  thousand  years 

bung  over  thai  beautifal  peninsula  La  fringed  w  itli 
irradiations  of    light.      There   is    not   a   department   of 
human    knowledge   from  which   Italy  has  not 
glory,  ii"  ait  that 

::i   which 
bh<-  baa  I- ••  d    plao  •!.  1 1  dy  i.  is   ; :. 

ii, t  part  in  the  advana  m<  at  ol 
I  may  at  1  rk  "t"  which  a  portion 

■  en  devoted  I  ition  of  h<  r  influences,  poli 

and  religious,  ■  d  th<-  i  need 

the  expreasion  of  a  hope  that  the  day  is  approachii 
which  she  will,  wi1  d,  take  that  place 

in    ti.  :  M    system    to  which    -  atitled.     The 

that    her 
relation  with   fi  n  ign  i  with  her 

ual  lit'.-.     It  ..1  that  alon 

the-  cauaeof  all  her  ills.     She  b  n  in 

every  i  th<  r   government  ;    the 
own    unity.      The-   firat,  the  all-imp  rtant    step   in 
restitution    is  the  reduction    of  th  a    pun  ly 

religious  element.     Ber  great  biahop  must  noloi  . 
earthly  prince.     Rome,  in  her  outcry  for  the  preservation 
of  her  tc  mp  iral  p  that  < Christian  Ehi 

has  made  a  far  greater  sacrifice.     It  has  yielded  Bethlehem, 
Gethsemane,   Calvary,  the  Sepulchre    the   Mount    of  thu 

Bion.  That  i--  a  sacrifice  to  which  the  Burrend<  r  of 
the  fictitious  donations  <>t'  barbarian  kings  is  not  to  be 
compared. 


The  foregoing  paragraphs  were  written  in  1859.     Since 
that  time  Italy  has  become  a  nation,  Rome  is  its  capital 
Venice  1  elonga  to  it.     In  1870  71  I  was  an  eye-witness  of 

the  presence  of  Italian  troops  in  the  Eternal  City. 
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Then,  addressing  ourseh  history  of]  .  we 

found  that,  if  suitably  divided  into  groans 

mpared  with   each  other 
in  chronologicaJ  at  ;i  striking 

resemblance  to  th<  ssive  phases  of  Greek   life, 

therefore  to  that  which  Greek  life  resembles-  that  is  to 
individual  lift-. 

tin'  saki  scriptions  we 

uned  arbitral  answering  to  the  periods 

from  infancy  to  maturity.     Bistory  justifief  ramp- 

ti<>n  of  such  periods.     Th<  .  well-marked  diffi  i 

between  I  pc  during  its  arista 

and  mythologio  ages;    its  -    ««gesdi»- 

ing,  and  doubting  condition  during  I 
republic  and  the  Caesars;  its  submissive  contentment  un- 
der the   Byzantine  and  Italian  control;  the  assertion  of 
ind  right  of  thought,  and  freedom  of  action 
which  characterize  its  pn  te  adorned  by 

trr<  ;it  discoveries  in  i  itions  in  art,  addi- 

i"  the  comforts   of   life,  improvements   in    locomo- 
tion, and    the   communication   of  intel 
capital,  and  machinery  conjoined  are  producing  industrial 
miracles.     Colossal  pi  undertaken  and 

and  the  whole  ^1<  »1  ►<■  is  Literally  made  the  theatre  of 
action  of  every  individual. 

\  itions,   like   individuals,  are    born,  pass    through    a 
predestined  growth,  and  di  -  to  its  end  at  an 

early  period  and  in  an  untimely  waj  ;  another,  not  until 
it  has  gained  maturity.  One  is  cut  off  by  feebleness  in 
its  infancy,  another  is  destroyed  by  civil  disease,  another 
commits  political  suicide,  another  lingers  in  old  age.  But 
for  every  one  there  is  an  orderly  way  of  \  to  its 

final  term,  whatever  that  t<  rm  may  be. 

N  >w,  when  we  look  at  the  successive  phaa  is  of  individual 
life,  what   is  it  that  we  find  to  be  their  chi 
characteristic  ?    Intellectual  advancement.    And 
osider  that  maturity  is  reached  when  in- 
tellect   is  at  its  maximum.      The  earlier  Btages  are 
torj  ;  they  are  wholly  subordinate  t<>  this. 

If  the  anatomist  be  asked  bow  the  human  form  advs 
to  its   highest  perfection,  he  at  once  disregards  all   the 
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good  for  1  bold  good  for  the  other.    B< 

man  is  truly  I  ty.     His    dev< 

. 

What,    th<  n,  is  ilcated    by    1 1 

docti 

It    is  I      -    all   political  institu- 
tions    imperceptibly  or  visibly,  spontaneously 
(>t    purposely     Bhould     tend    t<>    the    improvement    and 
ttional  intelli    I 

<>t'    life   in  .    an 

individual,    in 

a    or    law  r    which  it  is  livi 

natural  tend  acj       Ei  I 

■ 
bility    and    duration,  Bperity,    there    must 

1  the 
il  tendency. 
Europe  is  now  •  life, 

1  of  its  nations  will  attempt  its   own  in- 

tell(  •  tion,  and  will  accomplish 

more  or  ;  i  tainly  ■  - 

build  combs  and   till   them  with  honey.      I 
of  the  result  will  alt  oitabilitj 

perfecl  ion  of  the  m    u 

There  are   historical    illustrations   which  throw    I 
upon  the  working  of  these  principles.      Thus.  ■, 
centurii  a  ago,    <  Ihina   i  nten  d  on  1 

1;     son,    and    instinctively  commen  eration   of 

mental  organization.     What  is  it  that  has  given   to  her 
her  wonderful    longevity?     What   is  it   that   insurec 
well-being,  the  prosperity  of  a  population  of  three  hun 
and  sixty  millions     more  than  one  fourth  of  the  human  race 
on  a  surface  not  by  any  meai  Europe  -    N 

raphical    position;  for,    though  the   country  may  in 
form  ive  been  safe  on  the  East  by 

it  has  been   invaded  and  conquered  from  the  \ 
Not  a  docility,  want  of  spirit,  or  Bubi  :   the 

e,  for   there   hav<  bloody  insun  The 

Chinese    empire    extends    through     twenty    dug] 
Latitude  ;  the  mean  annual  temperature  of  its 
▼incee  diners  from  that  of  the  southern  by  twenty-five 
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baa  been  passing.     Their  insufficiency  and  imp 
tions  are  incorporated  with  and  reappear  in  it. 

To  the  practical  eye  of  Europe  a  political  system  tlm» 
founded  on  a  literary   basis  appears   to  be  an  ,,.   . 
absurdity.     But  we  must   look  with  respect  on 
anything    that    one-fourth    of    mankind   tun 
concluded  ir  best  to  '1".  especially  Bince  they  have  con- 
sistently adhered  to  their  determination  for  several  thou- 
sand yeaTS.     Forgi  ttingthat  herein  they  Batisfy  an  instinct 
of  humanity  which  every  nation,  if  it  Lives  long  enough, 
must  feel,  Europe  oftet  that  it  is  th  titive 

a  which  has  brought   the  >  hineae  to  the  r  pr< 
state,   and   made   them   a    people   without    anj 
patriotism    or    honour,   without    any    faith    or    via 
I  b<  Be  are  the  n  Bults,  not  of  their  system,  but  of  old 
There  are  octogenarians  among  us  Ifish,  and 

conceited  as  <  Ihina. 

The   want    of  a  clear   understands  g   of  "in-   relative 
position    vitiates    all   our  dealings   with    that 
ancient  empire.     The  Chinesi   has  beard  of  our 
discordant  opinions,  of  our  intolerance  toward 
those  who  differ   in    ideas   from    us,   of  our    worship   of 
wealth,  and  the  honour  we  pa)  to  birth;  he  has  heard 
that  we  sometimes  commit   political   p  vrer  to  nun  who 
are  bo  Little  above  the  animals  that  they  can  neither  read 
nor  write  ;  that  we  hold  military  success  in  esteem,  and 
regard  the  profession  of  arms  as  the  only  suitable  occupa- 
tion for  a  gentleman.     It  is  bo  Long   since   his   ancestors 
thought    and    acted    in    that    manner    that    he  justifies 
himself  in  regarding  ns  as  having  scarcely  yet  em< 
from    the    barbarian  stage.     On  our  side,  we  cherish  the 
delusion  that  we  shall,  by  precept   or   by  I  avert 

him  to  our  modes  of  thought,  religious  or  political,  and 
that  we   can  infuse    into   his  Btagnatinj  a  portion 

of  OUr  enterprise. 

A  trustworthy  account  of  the  present  condition  of  China 
would  be  a  valuable  gift  to  philosophy,  and  also  to  states- 
manship.    On  a  former  page   1  have  remarked  nhat  C1|i[i_ 
(Chap.    I.    Vol.   L.)  that   it    demands    the   highest    basreallyae- 

policy  to  govern  populations  living  in  great  dif-  tt'":,lsh>a- 
ferenccs  of  latitude.     Yet  China  has  nut  only  controlled 
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st  churchman  frequently  can 
walks  of  life.     And  ti. 
of  tl. 

turil  Jural   ai. 

pletely  d 

\\  i 
run.* 
the  political  forma  guiding  it.  the  basis  it  d 

. 
[n  tl  ghtened 

that  point.     Already  il   is  an 

■ 
•    also,  tl 
child  has  a  claim  .  tion. 

After  providing  in  the  most  liberal  m  that,  free 

conntriea  hare  but  one  thii  plish- 

1 1 1 1  - 1 1 1  i  t"  the  : 

t.  1].  etna]  il*  • 
pletely  as  the  rights  ol  have 

ored.     Philosophical   opinJ 
and  aci<  ntific  disc 

of  by  their  truth,  no(  by  th<  ii  n  Lation 
in^;  interests.     The  motion  <■!'  the  <  arth  round  th>-  aun,  the 
antiquity  of  the  globe,  the  origin  of  brines 

which  have  had  t..  force  their  way  in  the  maim,  i 
in  thi--   bo  k,  nol    against    philosophical   opposition,   but 
opposition  i  tally  diflfi  tnre.     And  yet  the  in- 

rts  which  resisted  them  ao  strenuously  ha v< 
nods  rtahlishment  beyond  th  inent 

cm  t!  ■  lit  of  hat     i  ted  them. 

Th«r«-  i-  iry  crime  greater  than  thai  of 

.il.  and  especially  a  tl         -     .1  odium  against 
that    are   purely  scientific,  b1   which  the  dis- 

approval of  every  educated  man  ought  t  i  strongly 

expressed.      Thi    republic  of  !■  own 

dignity  to  1  i  of  that  kind. 

such  an  organization  of  their  national  intellect,  and 
to  giving  it  a  political  control,  the  countries  Thefutnre 
of  Europe  arc  thus  rapidly  advancing.  They  h"w»«" 
are  hastening  to  satisfy  their  instinctive  tendency.     The 
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as  he  advances  to  maturity  and  declines  in  old  age  is  in- 
i    istent  with  hia  voluntary  th;ir   hight  r  i aw 

limits  onr  movements  to  a  certain  direction,  and  guides 
them  in  a  certain  way.     A-  I       51   ica  of  old  used  I 
an  acorn  may  lie  torpid  in  ml.  unable  to  exert  its 

living  force,  until  it  receives  warmth,  and  moisture,  and 
other  things  needful  for  its  germination  ;  when  it  gi 
it  may  put  t  rth  i  tie  i  ad  hen  and  another  bud  there  ;  the 
wiml  may  bend  one  branch,  the  frosl  blight  .  the 

innate  vitality  of  the  5    Btruggl 

conditions  or  luxuriate  in  those  that  ai  b   oial;  but, 

whatever  the  circu  in  overruling 

power  for  ostraining  and  modelling  it     The  acorn 

can  only  produce  an  oak. 

The  application  of  this  principle  to  human  aocietii 
completely  established  by  a  scientific  study  of  their  hi.-' 
and  the  more  extensive  and  profound  that  study,  the  1 
shall  we  be  able  to  distinguish  tin-  invariable  law  in  the 
midsl  of  the  varying  events.     But  that  once  thoroughly 
appreciated,  we  have  gained  a  philosophical  e  r  the 

interpretation  of  the  past  itions,  and  a  prophetic 

monitor  of  their  future,  so  tar  as  prophecy  lein 

human  affairs. 
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Columbus,  his  early  life,  ii.  159, 

manca,  ii.  161. 
Hi-  voj  ■       Atlantic,  ii. 

L62. 

I>i 

('< II'    : 

ranean,  i.  4."'. 
Favourable   to   I 

:    .    i.    1-7. 

Commerce,   many   of  thi 
ni.  known  to  i  h 

Diana,  i.  I 
Commai 

12. 
Comnena,    Anna,   •■ 

Condillac,  In 

Conon  "t'  Alexan  Iria,  i.  19 L 
Constant  •■.  ' 
Constantine  the  Gn 

licy,  i.  277. 
Inlli  .7-. 

Remi 
Hi-  tendem 

II. 

.  v  ersion  and  di  a(  b,  i.  - 
Attempt!  • 
trovers] . 
Denounces    Arin 
287 
l  ntine,   Pope,   an    usurper,   his 

ci  ael  treatment,  i.  -;7>. 
Constantine   Copronymn 

clastic  polii  y.  i 
Constantine  Pals  i  I  ist  of 

the  Roman  En  108. 

Constantinople,  Council  of,  i.  419. 
Determines    that    .'-■•n    an. I    Holy 
Spirit  are  equal  to  the  I  ither,  i. 
•J1.".'. 
The    seventh    general,   held   at,  i. 

41V. 
Sack  of.  n. 
Its  literature,  ii.  58. 
Siege  "f.  by  the  Turks,  ii. 
Fall  of,  ii.  108. 


.  tunn  1  of,  i.  32. 
Coperni  ■  nined  by  the 

Inquisition,  ii.  - 

■ 
Ih-  '1".  trine,  ii  - 

..  41*-. 

Her  f  .11.  i 

gument 

i    the 
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•  'f  Pyl  1 IV 

Cotton  man 
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:. 
111. 

:. 

don  1 1". 

.  philo- 
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I:.-!: 
A    | 

deal,   i. 

d  literature  and  n 

ii.  -JJ4. 
the  true,  .i.  .  .309. 

Cr  'ton .i.  ■  Qreek  •  •  ■  1  ■  u i.i  1  city,  i.  111. 

It-  extent,  i.  I 
Crusades,  origin  of,  ii  . 
The  first,  ii.  22. 
Political  roult  of.  ii 
Atrocities  iu  the  South  of  France, 

Effect  of,  i, 
Ctesiphon,  the   metropolis  of 

sack  of,  i. 
Cuvier,  his  doctrine  of  the  permanence 
of  species,  ii.  32 
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Earth,  globular  form  of,  proved    by 
its   shadow    in  f    the 

moon,  ii.  17i. 
I-  ii" t  the  immi  re  of  the 

univi 
Age  of,  ii. 

It  ! 

Me  ai  ■l-ii-i  t  y  of,  n.  :J02. 
Movement  of  the  crust  of,  ii.  306. 
Development  of  life  on,  ii. 
Earthquake 

291. 
Ebionites,     their    'I",  trine 

Saviour' 
Ebn   Djani,  i 

Saladin,  an  I  aut  w..rk 

on   th<-   medi<  il    topogr  iphy   "i' 
Alexandria,  ii.  12  1. 
Ebn  .luiu-,  a  Moi  rish    tsti on 
41. 
Axl  ronomica]  t. . l  1  > I « -  of)  ii.  4J 
Dm  Zohr,  competitor  of  Raschi,  ii. 
u  ■. 
isticism,  its 
wnt'all.  ii 
Eclipse,  solar,  i  redii  ti  I  by  i 

Ecliptic,   'ii-  bliqnity   of, 

falsely  impntc  I  t.>  Anaxii 

.  :niu>- 1  vrith  by  Al- 

maimon,  ii.  41. 
Slow  |  its  secular  van  i- 

tion,  ii.  804. 

;.,  i.  '_'l:'>. 

.  church  cf,  re-built  by   Mao- 
wiyah  for  hi^  Christian  snl 
i.  . 
Edward    I.  of  England   compels  the 

clergy  t.>  pay  taxes,  ii.  *s  1. 
Bgi  pt.  conquest  of,  bj  Cambyses,  i.  7'.'. 
Antiquity  of  civilization  in,  i.  81. 
l>re-historic  Life  of)  L 
Influence  i  f,  on  Europe,  i.  v-'- 
Antiquity  of  its  monarchy,  i.  B4. 
Geological  age  ;  :.  i    87. 

raphy  an  I  topography  of,  i.  t>7. 
Roman  annexation  of,  i.  -48. 
Egyptian  |">rts  opened,  i.  77. 
Theology  i.  91. 


Elcano,  Sebasti  m  <Je,  the  Lieutenant 
of  M  igell  in,  ii.  17-1 
; 
In  ti  .... 

Electricity,  I  ..         77. 

Elixir  •  '7. 

.  "n  medicine, 
i.  411. 

lence,   Parliamentary,  decline 

El  ph  ins  tone,  quotation  from, 

. 

1  J  •. 
Empii 

o  Italian  t 
tmpn 

■  mdition,  ii. 

appressii  n  of 
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■   • 

Robber 
-  that  the  two  natures 

Epici  trines,  i.  259. 

Epicm 

Epicurus,  the  doctrine  "t",  i.  165 

.  Hipparchua's 
202. 

Epo<  ii~  "t  in  lividual  life,  i.  14. 

i.   1!'. 

Erasmus  becomes  alienated  t'r.'in  the 

Reformers,  ii  - ! 
Wonderful  popularity  of  hi 

loquies,"  ii. 
Eratosthenes,  the  writings  and  works 

of,  i.  196. 
Astronomy  >•!'.  i 
Eremitism,  its  modifications,  i.  432. 
Erigena,  John,  a  Panthi 

by  the  Archbishop  of  Rheims,ii.  'J. 
Essenes,  a  species  of  the  lirst  hermits 

amonir  the  Jews,  i.  425 
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Florentine  Academicians  erroneously 
rati      •  incoi 

Origi: 

may  be   rc- 

i  poison 
St.  I 

:i   of  animals  controlled 
by,  ii. 
It-  u  iture,  11.  341. 

>39. 
1   the  Bul- 

with  law.  i 
Intr 
Fictil 

L  104. 
I 

in  t; 

I 

Franks   Christian] 

teix  affirmation,  i, 
Burned  by  th.-  inquisition  I 

.    i.  79. 
Frederick   II..  Km  rmany, 

birth  of  ii.  _'•">. 
Hi-  Idohammi  i  in  ten  I 

Freewill    not    inconsistent    with    the 
doctrine  «'t  law,  L  21. 

Galen. 

.  i.-i"a  of  physicians  into  two 
classes,  i.  399. 
Galileo,  the  historical  representative 
Of   the   intellectual    impul 
134. 
Invents  the  tel  -    1. 

Astronomical  discoveries  of,  ii.  261. 
Is  condemned  by  the  Inquisition, 

ii.  2 
Publishes    "The    Svstem    of    the 
World,"  ii.  263 


Galileo,   i  tion  and   punish- 

ment, ii.  - 
Bis  leatl 
His  three  '. 

■ 
- 
Geber,  or  alchemist,  dis- 

i 
i.  i 

Em]" 

inus.  an  Alexandrian  astronomer, 

In'. 

:i    by 
'..  ii.  -'"»4. 
Important   r---ult   •  t" 
meat,  ii. 
Qeographi 

■    ■ 
Of  Ptolemy,  L  - 

Qeolog 

to    the 

the  fourth  con- 
tui 
Gerbert.  life  of,  ii.  4. 

His  S  .  ii.  4. 

His  <  .1   advancement,   ii. 

■"'• 
Becomes  I'ope  Sylvester  II..  ii.  >'. 
Is  the  first  to  conceive  of  a  En 
crusade,  ii.  21. 

to  have  introduced   a  know- 
ledge   of    the    Arabic    nut. 
into  Europe,  ii.  49. 
Germans  not  prone  to  idolatry,  i.  41.">. 
Insist  on  a  reform  in  the  Papacy, 
ii.  2. 
Gesner,     Luther's     opinion     of    the 
manner  of  his  death,  ii.  117. 
Leads  the  wav  to  zoo: 
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Harom  -  ,11     his 

I>ul., 

Syriac,  ii. 
H  irp  i. 

his  ,  i.  173. 

• 
1 1 

i.  ■''. 

d  of,  in  Etu 

ae  of,  in  the  e  urth,  ii. 
Properties  i  f.  ii. 
Ii 

•.  superintends  th^  building 

:   in  the 

Her  I 

1'.  i.  414. 
I  Ii 

i.  ii.  _'T4. 
Heming    intro  Lai    I    it  r  .  t-lamps    La 

England,  ii.  241. 
Henry  V.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  his 

Henry    Vlll..  King    of  England,  had 

ii.  216. 
The  instrument,  nol  t 
the  revolution,  ii 

the  Fowler  asserts  t  h.- 1 
the  monarchical  prin 
Heraclitus,  his  philoso]  hit  J 

i.  l 
Heraclins,  Em]  ts  the  second 

Persian  at  I 
Hi.  contemplated  abandonn 
Constantinople,  i. 

ted  at  the  luttle  of  Aiznadin, 
i.  3.)"'. 
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Hiero'  a    to  hydro- 
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.1  i< )" inn,  ii. 

•  the  Church  with  the 

Becon  •  H.,   ii. 

15. 
Hindu  polyth 

Philosophy,  i.  56. 
Hippai 

I  Ivmocritus, 
i.  1 
Ri  i 

ii     tiie 
public  faith,  i.  49. 

.  his  philosophical  opinions,  l 
231. 
Holy  places,  !■  n  • :".  ii 
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iDtellectual  impul  -  attack 

at   the  aim  of  nature,  ii. 

i.  14. 

.  the  conflict  en,  ii.  17. 
Invisible,  localization  <  : 
Ionian 

Irene,  the  Ei; 

Iri-.  its  turn  til),  i.  ."'. 

1-7. 

1. 

•n>  of,  ii.   '.  - 

1  J7. 
[mmoralit  j 

!  r  I'l.iti'  n.  ii 

I 

I 

witchcraft,  ii.  1 17. 

II. 

denounces    Pel  I . 
Translates  tho  liible  into  Latin,  i. 

His  equii  ;ns  on   mar- 

•-'7. 

:i  '■:',  i.  77. 
Biaho]  i  of,  i.  W 
Church  of,  i.  291. 

Fall  and  |  ".35. 

■  _'  _' . 

Surrender  of,  to  Pre  I<  n.  .-:  II..  ii.  68. 
Jesuit^,   the   ' 
__    . 

■heir  influence,   ii. 
221. 
C.iiiM's  (t*  their  nmnressinn.  ii.  °.'2'2. 


Jewish  .  their  wril 

■••  ritines 

:  • 

Their  influence  on  supcrnatt:. 
ii.  1 

121. 
Expo] 

J"hn.  K  :  muni- 

A..  ii. 

John  XVI.,  Antij 
m 

- 

•  in  the 

[anting 

:    tn  the 

■     • 

ndiridual,    aaeei  I 
Luther,  ii.  i 

Julian.  :  ttempts  the 

m,  i.  31 1. 
Justinian     closes     the 

■Is  in  Athens,  i.  216. 
His  r.'-conquest  of  Aft  27. 

t  of  his  vars.  i.  351. 
Conquers  Italy, 

r,  his  illustrations  of  his 
-'74. 

Kaleidoscope,  an  optical   instrument, 

ii. 
Kalid.  :        MS      rd  of  God,"  defeats 

Heraclius  at  the  battle  of  Aizna- 
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individual,  i-  of  a  ir.iied  ki:. 

Social,  its  n.itu: 

18. 
Light,  relocity  of  r. 

the  world,  ii. 
298. 
-. 
:nical  inrlu-  .83. 

Lini^  irom  the  sea,  ii. 

-upposed  t 
opening   into   hell,    i 

Lip{-  telescope, 

D,  the   groat   earthquake  <   . 

r.ing  contrasted  with   i 

-,  author>  : 

the  contim 
ii.  21 

ii.  ■ 

-.  in  England, 
ii.  244. 
Lithotomy,    new    op  I 

the  Alexandria:. 
Liw,   writings 

Gregory  t; 

Locke,  hi-  the    soun 

Loc< ■;.  iere- 

lopment,  ii.  11". 
PlroTJ  ••  social  con- 

.  nation,  ii.  - 
Locomotive*,  invented  bv  Murdoch,  ii. 

Log!  .  77. 

Character  of  mediaeval,  ii.  111. 

wn,   ii. 

:•  a  ot*  th>-.  : 
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211. 
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Lutr.  ;:.  1  17. 

211. 

Itali 
I  :.. 

i. 

..  71. 

Macau! .  imited 

■   view    of  th.  n.    ii. 

227. 
Macedonian   campaign    opeas    a   new 
world  to  the  Greeks,  i 
..nous  eflecti 
■ 

tinople, 
hi>  .^9. 

Machiavelli.  the  princij  I 

His  u  Hi.-: 
Machin-  ted  bv, 

•<8. 
Magellan,  his  gre.r 
Magic  and  c-  nus  re- 

214. 
.  intern,  ii 

gestion  of  Stephen  Lang: 
- 
Magnet  supposed  by  Thales  to  have  a 
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Mohammed  II.,  n.  107. 
Mohammedanism,  causes  of  the  spread 

Pop  ilar,  i.  3  15, 
of,  1.  347. 
Arrest  of,  in  Western  Europe,  iL  30, 
Literature  of,  ii.  34. 
Uniformly  patronized  physi 
once,  ii.  12] . 
'  I  condition  of  Em 

ippression  of,  ii    - 
Monasticism,  amelior  ii  ii  □  of,  i.  i  II. 

Sprea  I  of,  from  Egypt,  1.  4  I  I. 
U  AiVii  in  and  Europe  in,  i.  2  17. 

Lai). mi's  an  I  sn< 

Their  origin  and  history,  i.  424. 
Differences  of  I.  latent  an  1  W 

i.  434. 
Their  intellectual  inflm 
Monotheism  preceded  by  imperialism, 
i.  256. 
Soman,  its  boundaries,  i.  261. 
Montanus,  the  pretended  Paraclete,  i. 

291. 
Moon,    variations   of,   discovered    b 
Aboul  Wefa,  1. 

aic  act  ion  in,  ii.  304. 
Moors  boast  of  an  Arab  d< 
Moral  plays,  ii,  2  18. 
Moris,  Lake,  i,  96. 
Mo. 1, 'ins,  their  cr 
Motion,  the  three  laws  of,  ii.  - 
M  ton,  Lewis,   his  doctrines,    ii. 

Murdoch  invents   the  locomotive,   ii. 

Musa  completes  the  conquest  of  Africa, 
i.  333. 
Arrested  at  the  head  of  his  army,  i. 

Museum  of  Alexandria,  i.  187. 

Its  studies  arranged  in  four  facul- 
ties, i. 

Mu>ic,  scale  of,  invented  by  Guido,  i. 
4:17. 

Mycene,  gati  1  f,  i.  32. 

Mythology,  Greek,  origin  of,  i.  37. 

Napier    invents    and    perfects    loga- 
rithms, ii.  285. 


• unuch,    sen:    by    Justi- 
nian oe,  i.  351. 

W  that  of  iu- 
<livi  luals,  i.  12. 

ir  v  1  nations  of,  i.  16. 
Death  of,  i.  17. 

Are  only  transitional  forms,  i.  17. 
Nearchus,  an  intimate  friend  1 
ander  the  Great,  i.  173. 

Nebulas,  existen ;.  ii.  282. 

r  hypothesis,  ii.  281 . 
nancy,  Alexandrian,  i.  404. 
1.  its  origin  imp 
Ami  .11. 

Nervou 

its  of  human,  ii, 

riant   their  origin,  i.  -'95. 
Early  cultivate  medicine,  i. 
Their  hi  tory  an  I    •  1.  391. 

New  academy  founded  by  Carneades, 

i.  II 

'i.  ii.   J"t. 

When  first  regularlj  issued  in  Eng- 
land, ii.  .  . 

issued  in  Italy,  ii. 
N'-utnti,  quotation  from  "Principia" 
of,  i.  120. 
Avails  1  himself 

Hipparchus,  i,  . 
Under  no  obi  g  ition   to  11  icon,  ii. 

Public  ition  of  the  "  Principia  "  of, 

ii.  272. 
His  mathematical  learning  an  1  ex- 
perimental skill,  ii.  . 

1  Falls  furnish  proof  of  time 
from  effect  produce  1,  ii.  305. 
Prove   the    enormous  age  of   the 
earth,  ii.  334. 

.  Council  of.  summon,-.  1  by  Con- 
stantine,  i. 
Secon.l    council    of,    summon.'  I    by 
Irene,  i.  420. 
Nicene  Creed,  i.  . 

Nicholas  V.  a  patron  of  art,  ii.  110. 
Nicomedia,  church  of,  destroyed, i.  -77. 
Niebuhr.  his  opinion  of  the  Greek  ac- 
count of  the  Persian  «-:n-    i     131 
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Pantheism  adopted  by  Parmenides,  i. 
121. 
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.  ness  by 
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.ast  the 
clergy,  ii,  ! 

^r  77. 

- 

Th>-   influence   ■  1 
Path -zone,  i.  2  i. 

. 

I  hy  of,  ii.  1 
Ethnical  ideal  of,  ii. 

■ 
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:  11. 

•  n  l'.i- 

Pelagius,  his  doctrines,  i    - 
:  ■ 

Pendulum  first  applied  to  clocks  by 

the  Moors,  ii.  4_*. 
Pepin,    I  rtcl,    i. 

: 
ins,    library  rred  to 

-  embraces  obnoxious  opinion;, 

His   the   age    of  improTen 

architecture  an!  oratory,  i.  132. 
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•  ,  i.  17v. 
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the 
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n,  ii. 

II  .ming.  ii.  1 

. 
I  Ptolemy, 

I 

Philip  th>-  r.iir  ;  anas, 

ii.  81. 
Philiston,  a  writer  on 
Philo  of  1 

nay,  L  17". 
Philo  the  Jew  think.-  I  red,  i. 

- 

the  imuJ  V'  th 

Philosoph.  ■:■' 

Philosophers,  persecution  of,  i.  311. 

The  revolt  of,  ii 
Philosophical  criticism,  effect  of, . 

Schools.  Indian,  i.  65. 
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Rabbis  cultivate  i  1  --'. 

Radbart,  his  views  on  transubstantia- 
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